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PHIL AND LARRY MEET AGAIN. Page 3. © 


SEA AND: SHORE; 


OR, 


THE TRAMPS OF A TRAVELLER: 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY TALK: OVER THINGS 
PAST; PRESENT, AND ‘TO’ COME. 


OW are you, old fellow?” shouted Lar- 

ry Grimsby,,as,he grasped, my: ‘hand 

and wrung it till I could hardly help screaming 

with pain. ‘ Phil Farringford, I’m downright 
glad to see. you.” 





_ “Thank you, Larry; but: allow me. to. 
mind you that my hand is composed of flesh 
and blood.” 

_ “Ts that all?” 

“* That's, enough. - ae ee 
~“T don’t think so; for I always claim to have 
some bones in my hand. “But: how are you; 
old fellow?” oti 

‘¢ Never better.” 

_ “And your pa and ma?” 
“ Excellently, well.” |. 
“And that little Miss Softwood?” 


9@) 


Py “‘Gracewood !” I sug rested, ‘indi antl 
8B ghantly. 


“T''beg your pardon, Phil. I “knew you 
were just a little soft in that direction; and I 
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had really forgotten what sort of wood she 
*was. Gracewood—TI’ll remember it now,” 
rattled my friend. 

“T hope you will. If you don’t, we may 
quarrel. By the way, Larry, how is that little 
Miss Pennymore?” 

‘¢ Fennimore, you rascal!” 

‘*T beg your pardon. I forgot you were 
rich, and did not need a penny more.” 

“Very good, Phil. You'll do.” 

I had come all the way from St. Louis, 
where my father and mother lived, stopping 
at Chicago, where my grandfather, uncles, 
and aunts lived, to New York, in the month 
of April, to join Larry, with whom I was 
to sail for Europe as the captain of his 
yacht. On a similar journey the year be- 
fore, Larry had saved me from death in con- 
sequence of a railroad accident, and I could 
not help noticing the place on the way where 
the catastrophe had occurred. We had be- 
come fast friends, because I was able to serve 
him also. We went to Europe together; and, 


though he started as a beggar and an orphan, 
he found his grandfather in the person of Sir 
Philip Grimsby, an English baronet, of im- 
mense wealth; and Larry was now doing his 
best to spend-an allowance of ten thousand 
pounds a year, which, he confessed, was al- 


most too much for his constitution. We had 
servedon a brief campaign with the French 
army of Italy during the ‘‘ battle summer.” 
On board the steamer, crossing the ocean, 
Larry had made the acquaintance of Miss 
Blanche Fennimore, whose mother was con- 
ne¢ted with the family of the baronet. He 
was in love with, and now was engaged to 
her. She had spent the winter with some 
friends in New York, and Larry had taken 
up his residence in the great city, in order to 
be near her. I found him lodged in furnished 
apartments of the most luxurious description, 
in Fifth Avenue. He had a large parlor and 
a large bedroom; and I was glad to see that 
the former was well stocked with books, which, 
on examination, proved to be works of histo- 
ry, philosophy, and science. I like to see 
young men and women read solid works, and 
resort to novels and stories only for amuse- 
ment, though they may impart good moral 
lessons. I was glad to see the character of his 
books, because we had had some talk on the 
subject, and he had promised to read good 
books, and improve his mind. He had writ- 
ten me that he always went to church twice on 
Sunday, rain or shine; and from what else I 
knew of him, I was satisfied that he was try- 
ing to live wisely and well, in spite of the vast 





income which he felt obliged to spend. I had 
asked him in a letter whether he did any good 
with his money; but he always evaded a re-- 
ply, quoting the Scripture injunction that the 
left hand should not know what the right 
hand did. 

I suppose I was vain, like other young men, 
but I could not help feeling proud of my 
friend — proud of the influence I had exerted 
over him, Before I knew him he was disso- 
lute and reckless, whereas he was nowa young 
man of high aims, who indulged in no vices. 
He had stopped drinking, gambling, and other 
evil ways, and was, in every respect, as proper 
a young man as I should wish to see. Some- 
body has corrupted the old maxim, so that it 
runs, ‘‘ Be virtuous, and you will be happy, 
but, you won’t have half so good a time.” 
Larry’s experience seemed to be otherwise, for 
he had £*a good time.” Well, he had every- 
thing to make him happy, including the love 
of a beautiful girl, who was almost an angel; 
but, then, those who are similarly blessed with 
all that this world can give, are oftener the 
ones to turn aside from the straight and nar- 
row path of righteousness into the broad and 
thorny road of wickedness. I think Larry 
was happy, and “‘had a good time,” because 
he was good and true. But I declare, I am 
moralizing; though I believe in this doctrine, 
and feel inclined to ‘‘ do it some more.” 

I told Larry all about the folks in St. Louis 
and Chicago, and he told me all about those 
in New York, though I was interested only in 
Blanche Fennimore. 

** Now, how is your grandfather, Larry? ” I 
asked, leaving the most important subject for 
the last. 

‘First rate. He says he shall live to be a 
hundred years old. I had a letter from him 
yesterday, in which he says Miles has given 
him a world of trouble during the winter.” 

‘¢T thought he would,” I added. ‘‘ I’m afraid 
Miles is as crazy as his father was.” 

‘‘ They say there is insane blood in the fam- 
ily on the mother’s side; and Miles senior had 
it bad before he died. But Sir ——. writes 
me that Miles has left.” 

“Lett?” 

‘‘Gone off in his yacht; sailed, ten days be- 
fore the letter was written, for the West Indies.” 

‘‘ That’s a good place for him to go,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘“‘Yes; if he has gone there,” replied Larry, 
with a significant look at me. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘¢ Phil, the more I think of it, the more } 
am inclined to make terms with that you' 
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answered Larry, more seriously than he often 
spoke. 

“You have no authority or right to make 
terms with him.” 

‘‘T hope the old gentleman will give him 
half the estates and half the income; and as 
for being a baronet, I wouldn’t give two cents 
for the honor. Miles can have it.” 

‘But Sir Philip says that it is utterly im- 
possible. You can’t make aman a baronet by 
descent who isn’t born a baronet. You are 
the man, and you can’t make terms with Miles. 
You have no right to do so.” 

‘*T have been thinking a great deal of this 
matter, and it has worried me. I stepped in 
between Miles and his expectations; and it 
was a tremendously heavy blowto him. It was 
rough on him.” 

‘* But it was not your fault.” 

‘IT know that. But I have been considering 
whether I ought not to sink into oblivion, 
either by committing suicide, or burying my- 
self in the wilds of Australia, in order to 
make it all right for this unreasonable fellow.” 

‘* Of course you ought to do nothing of the 
kind. It is not your duty, in any sense of the 
word, to take yourself out of the way. What 
would Blanche do?” 

‘“‘ That’s where the shoe pinches,” 
with a bright smile. 

** Certainly you cannot think of any such 
thing as suicide, or taking yourself out of the 
way.” 

‘* Suicide is neither comfortable nor pleas- 
ant, and I shall not do that. It gives a man 
a bad reputation. I have always had an idea 
that I should make my own fortune; and it is 
rather rough on a fellow to have fortune thrust 
upon him in this absurd way. I suppose I 
could go to California, Australia, or some oth- 
er heathenish locality, and achieve a success 
for myself.” 

‘* One bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, Larry.”’ 

‘*Right! You are a philosopher still, and 
I’m only afraid you will have an ulceration 
of the brain, or some other disease in your 
upper story, if you use it so roughly, Phil.” 

**T will endeavor to. be tender with what 
brains I have, since it is all there is between 
us.” 

He held out his hand to me, and I took it. 
He shook it gravely, and solemnly bowed his 
approbation. 

‘* Now, be serious, Philip, and apply your 
share of the brains to this question. I hope 
it won’t give you a congestion or an inflam- 
mation.” 


said he, 





‘*T’m all attention.” ; 

‘* What shall I do with Miles?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

‘*What will he do with me?” 

‘** Nothing, I hope.” 

‘I’m really worried about the foolish fellow, 
Phil. I used to laugh at him; but when [ think 
how much depends upon his getting me out 
of the way, I don’t like the look to windward. 
Is that perfectly nautical and proper, old Sea 
Biscuit?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘I don’t like the idea of having Miles touch 
off an earthquake under my feet at any mo- 
ment, when I don’t happen to be thinking of 
such a thing; or of having him fire off a vol- 
cano over my head; for these things. hurt; 
and, besides, it’s giving him a heap of trouble 
on my account, and subjecting him to a heavy 
expense, for these Italian bravos don’t work 
for nothing.” 

‘*T don’t think you are very much alarmed 
about his machinations.” 

‘*Machinations!” said Larry, scratching his 
head, and then grasping the great quarto die- 
tionary on the centre-table. 

‘‘From the Latin machinatio, meaning 
tricks, artifices, plots, conspiracies,” I added, 
seriously. 

‘*Thanks. You have saved me the labor 
of looking out the word. I trust your jaws 
are still sound and in working order, for you 
will dine with me to-day.” 

‘¢ You will find they are, for Iam half starved 
for some of your fresh, fat New York oys- 
ters.” 

‘They are not very severe on the jaws; 
but, if you will hold your jaw, I have a word 
more about Miles. Iam really afraid of him.” 

‘‘ Knées smiting each other?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Each particular hair on end?” 

‘*Yes; knock my hat off every time I. think 


| ofhim. But don’t laugh at my fears. Wher- 


ever I go, a quaking skeleton pursues me.” 

** Not much.” : 

‘*I should not dare to leave New York, or 
even to stay here, if I had not you to protect 
me. Seriously, I am troubled about Miles.” 

*“*T do not much wonder. He has proved 
that he has the capacity for any measure of 
villany.” 

*** Any measure of villany, 
ry, slowly. 


s” 


repeated Lar- 
‘*Could you tell me where, in 
Shakespeare, I can find that sentence — play, 
act, scene?” 

‘*T don’t know that itis in Shakespeare at 
all.” 
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‘‘T was in hopes it was, for it is rather a 
telling phrase, and exactly expresses my mind. 
Capable of any measure of villany.”., 

‘** That’s so.” 

‘*Miles intends to shoot, drown, hang, 
smother, decapitate, garrote, burn, or destroy 
me, if he can. ‘To beor not to be,’ seems to 
pe the question with me. Assassins lurk in 
my path — not in Shakespeare, or the Comic 
Almanac, so farasI know. Don’t you think 
I had better retire from public life, and shut 
myself up in a monastery, Phil?” 

‘Not at present.” 

I could not tell whether he had any real 
fears of Miles or not. 

**Never mind it now. It’s an unpleasant 
subject, and we will drop it. The yacht is off 


the foot of Fourteenth Street; and I asked 
Blanche and her friends to take a sail in her 
Of course you will go.” 

I am dying to see the 


this afternoon. 

‘To be sure I will. 
craft.” 

**Don’t die yet. Captain Spelter says she 
is the best thing in New York harbor. I have 
had her put in first-rate condition, painted, 
papered, and varnished.” 

‘* Papered?” 

“ Well, I’m no sailor. I had her fixed up; 
but I haven’t the least idea what was done to 
her. I suppose they papered her.” 

** Perhaps they did.” 

‘*T had her newly furnished, and her cabin 
is a perfect palace. If she don’t sail well, with 
such a cabin, it won’t be my fault.” 

‘* What has the furniture in the cabin to do 
with her sailing?” 

“‘T haven’t the least idea,” replied Larry, 
with a blank look. ‘‘ Then, she has a new 
suit of sails, fitted by an up-town tailor, I sup- 
pose.” . : ; 

** Of course.” 

‘* Captain Spelter said they fitted well. Then 
I had new halyards on the bowsprit, six new 
spanker booms, four new hatchways, seven 
new top-gallant jibstays, eleven new top-bob- 
bin sky-scrapers, and a dozen and a half of 
foreto’-bowlines on the cro’-jack catharpings, 
besides a lot of other things, whose names I 
can’t remember.” 

“ Your memory seems to serve you remarka- 
bly well, Larry.” 

‘*T have a good memory, when I don’t strain 
it. I paid for so much running rigging that I 
think we ought to run away from anything 
that floats.” 

**T hope she is safe and weatherly.” 

*O, she is. Captain Spelter says she keeps 
all the water outside of her.” 





‘¢ Who is Captain Spelter?” I asked. 

‘‘He was her skipper last year. He is 
salt enough to pickle a hundred barrels of 
salt junk. Is that the sea slang for corned 
beef?” 

‘* All right.” 

“Tt always makes me thirsty to go near 
him.” 

‘“*Have you engaged Captain Spelter?” I 
inquired. 

“Certainly not. He was out of a job; I 
employed him to superintend the fixing up, 
painting, papering, and getting in the jaw 
tackle, putting on the barnacles, and adjusting 
the dead-lights.” 

‘* Just so.” . 

‘* He wants to go in her; but I gently inti- 
mated that my friend and fellow-soldier, fel- 
low-sailor, ‘and brother salt, Captain Philip 
Farringford, was to command the Blanche. 
Then he wanted to go as prime minister, grand 
vizier, chancellor of the exchequer, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

** As mate, you mean.” 

‘“‘That wasn’t the slang he used,” replied 
my friend, scratching his head. ‘‘ It was chief 
executioner, I think.” j 

“TJ think not.” 

“¢ Executive officer — that’s the slang.” 

“That's rather a high-sounding title for a 
yacht.” ; 

‘“‘Precisely my idea; but, then, I am no 
sailor.” 

‘*Did you engage him?” 

“Not I, my hearty! I told him to heave to 
on the foreto’ bobbin. I was too old a salt to 
engage any officer without the knowledge of 
the high and mighty chief captain of the 
Blanche, my hearty. You see, Phil, he thinks 
you are a sort of a mud-puddle salt, that don’t 
know the bob-scuttle from the top-gallant 
spanker boom; and Ididn’tleton. I suppose 
you want a chief executioner, or some such 
bummer — don’t you?” 

‘¢ We want a mate.” 

** We do, and will have a mate, or die in the 
struggle to obtain one. Don’t have Captain 
Spelter, if you don’t want him. There’s sea 
slang enough in him to fit out the entire 
mercantile marine of the nation. But I have 
engaged about a dozen sailors, because they 
were good fellows, and I didn’t want to lose 
them.” 

‘* All right.” 

“If you don’t like them, you can knock 
them overboard with the main royal bobstay, 
you know. But come to dinner.” 

We dined on oysters. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY GO ON BOARD OF 
THE BLANCHE. 


AN epicure in oysters, living in the great 
west, may become very hungry for the pure, 
fresh article. I was. Of course the flavor 
was twice as good because my devoted friend 
was with me, for the savor of friendship adds 
itself to the food. We went to the’ foot of 
West Fourteenth Street, where Larry made a 
signal with his handkerchief to the Blanche, 
which lay but a short distance from the shore. 
A boat with four oars immediately put off from 
her, and pulled, man-of-war stroke, to the 
pier. In the stern-sheets, holding the tiller 
lines, was an elderly man, in blue uniform. 

‘* Way enough,” said he, as the boat ap- 
proached the pier. 

The bowman promptly boated his oar with 
the others, and sprang forward with his boat- 
hook. I saw that the crew were well trained, 
and those before me looked like first-class 
men. 

‘*Captain Spelter, Captain Farringford; 
Captain Farringford, Captain Spelter,” said 
Larry, as the skipper leaped upon the pier. 

“Ah, this young man,” replied Captain 
Spelter, as he took my offered hand. “I’m 
glad to see you, Captain Farringford.” 

‘* Happy to know you, Captain Spelter,” I 
answered. 

There was a broad grin on his face, and I 
saw that he was measuring me from Head to 
foot. He evidently considered me utterly in- 
competent, from the lack of years, to fill the 
position to witch I had been appointed. 

‘* Heave ahead, my hearty,” said Larry, as 
he jumped into the boat. ‘‘ Is the foreto’ bob- 
bin all right, Captain Spelter?” 

‘** All right, sir,” replied the skipper, with a 


broad grin, for he appeared fully to appreciate’ 


the humor of his employer. 

‘* Have you boused the bobstay, and topped 
up the binnacle?” 

‘*Yes, sir; all done in man-of-war style,” 
answered the skipper, with a sly wink at me. 

‘* Come, Phil, tumble down the hatchway 
into the boat. Our party will be down here 
at three o’clock, and we must have all the 
booms and bobstays overhauled before that 
time.” 

I seated myself opposite him on the crim- 
son plush cushions in the stern-sheets, while 
Captain Spelter took his place on the after- 
most seat, at the tiller ropes. 

“Up oars!” said he. ‘‘ Shove off! Let 
fall! Give way together; ” and the men pulled 





steadily, feathering their oars very handsomely 
at every stroke. 

“TI say, Phil, how’s this for high? Is the 
foreto’ bobbin all right?” 

‘“*T should judge that it was. You have your 
crew well in hand.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” replied Larry, gravely. ‘*We 
have laid ourselves out on this business; and 
we have the foreto’ bobbin so that it worke 
first rate. There is our craft;” and he pointed 
to the Blanche. ‘‘Isn’t she a thing of beauty 
that is a joy forever?” 

“T think she is. 
craft.” 

‘“*She is a beauty, Captain Farringford,” 
added the skipper. 

Certainly nothing could have been more el- 
egant or graceful than the yacht, as she sat 
like a swan upon the water. She had been 
newly-painted, and looked fresh and clean. 
Much of her rigging was new, and everything 
was hauled taut, so that she was a model of 
neatness; and I had a very favorable opinion 
of Captain Spelter’s ability; much more so, 
evidently, than he had of mine. She had ac- 
commodation steps at her side, so that we 
went on deck with as little trouble as we could 
have entered a house on Fifth Avenue. 

‘*Once more on the deck I stand of my 
own swift-gliding craft,” said Larry; *‘ only I 
never happened to glide any in her yet. Cap- 
tain Spelter has been on a short cruise in her, 
to see that the foreto’ bobbin was all right.” 

I examined everything on deck and aloft 
with a critical eye, and was entirely satisfied 
with her appearance. Everything was in its 
place, and every rope handsomely coiled 
away. The rest of the sailors were on deck, 
and eyed us with respectful curiosity. 

‘‘ What do you think of her, Phil?” asked 
Larry. 

‘“‘T think she is magnificent; and a fellow 
that couldn’t be happy ina craft like this ought 
to.be shut up in a monastery.” 

‘Just so; and be compelled to live on roast 
beef, roast turkey, and plum pudding, and 
omelet souffié. She is a regular marine 
sylph. Do you see that dolphin-striker, Phil?” 
demanded he, pointing at the main boom. 

**T don’t see it.” 

“Nor I, either. Come below; ” 
the way into the cabin. 

This apartment was high and roomy for a 
yacht. There were two berths on each side, 
with elegant draperies in front of them, which 
could be drawn out so as to form a little en- 
closed space in front of each berth, answering 
to the purposes of a state-room. The floor 


She looks like a fine 


and he led 
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was carpeted with tapestry velvet, and the 
captain said there was a cloth to cover it at 
sea. In the centre was a table, which could 
be extended so as toseatten persons. Over it 
was a large skylight, which admitted light 
enough to give the cabin a very cheerful as- 
pect. All around it was a divan, or sofa, cov- 
ered with green velvet, which was the prevail- 
ing color of all the furniture and draperies. 
Various ornaments were put up in available 
spaces, and vases, filled with green-house flow- 
ers, were arranged about them for the present 
occasion. In the middle of the bulkhead was 
a passage leading forward. On the left of it 
was the owner's state-room, an elegant little 
room, furnished in bright blue, with a berth 
wide enough for two. It was provided with 
every convenience known in a modern yacht, 
with all those ingenious little contrivances for 
saving space, which the limits of such a ves- 
sel demand. Forward of this was another 
state-room, whose door opened into the pas- 
sage-way. It was not less elegant than the 
owner’s, but the berth was not so wide, and 
thus space was obtained for a desk and case 
of drawers. Like the other, it was well light- 
ed from the deck, and was supplied with pat- 
ent ventilators. This room was intended for 


the owner’s favored guest; but Larry told me 


it.was to be mine for our next cruise. 

The first room on the starboard side, next 
to the cabin, was the pantry, which contained 
marvels of ingenuity for the disposition of the 
table ware, and for preparing the delicacies 
for the meals. Forward of this was the cook- 
room, an apartment twelve feet long by eight 
in width, with a stove, and every other con- 
venience. At the forward end of it was a 
door, opening into the larder, which was 
really an ice-house. From this room we 
passed into a short passage leading forward. 
On the opposite side was a third state-room, 
containing two berths, which was intended for 
the skipper of the yacht. In the forcastle the 
berths were rather crowded, for some of them 
were three in a tier; but there was abundant 
space for twenty men, as they are accommo- 
dated on shipboard. Everything was as well 
as it could be in the limited space. 

** Now, how do you like her, Phil?” asked 
Larry, after we had completed the exami- 
mation. _ 

‘* She is perfectly magnificent. Her accom- 
modations are as good as those of a palace,” I 
replied, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ She exceeds any 
idea Tever had of a yacht. We shall be as 
happy as lords in her.” 

“Thons so. We have a first-rate cook and 





two stewards, and we may feed as well as they 


do on an ocean steamer.” 


‘No doubt of it. And I think she will make 
your purse sweat, too.” 

**T hope she will. Why, I paid for her, and 
three thousand more for new sails, repairs, and 
alterations, without making any extra drafts 
on Sir Philip. And I am not spending all my 
income yet. Icanrun her for a whole year 
on what is left of my allowance, and have 
something to spare then. ButI must go for 
the ladies,” said he, glancing at his watch. 

We went on deck, and Larry departed in 
the boat, leaving Captain Spelter and myself 
on board. ; 

‘*And so you are to command this yacht, 
sir,” said the skipper, eying me again from 
head to foot. 

‘‘ That is the arrangement I made with Mr. 
Grimsby,” I replied. 

‘*Of course you know that you have under- 
taken a big job.” 

**T don’t know about that. 
the best I can.” 

“‘T had her last year,” added he. 

‘‘ And you wanted her this year, I dare say.” 

‘“*Of course I did; but then, Mr. Grimsby 
told me he had engaged a sailing-master.” 

‘“What wages did you get last season?” 
I asked. 

‘¢ A hundred dollars a month, for the sea- 
son.” 

‘* How long were you employed?” 

*¢ Six months.” 

‘¢ What do you do the rest of the year?” 

‘¢ Not much of anything; only odd jobs, as 
I find them. But I don’t make a living the 
rest of the year.” 

‘“‘How much do you want for the whole 
year?” 

*T ought to have a hundred dollars a 
month.” 

‘‘ That is more than I get.” 

‘*¢T should like to go to foreign parts, and I 
am willing to go for a year for less, if the yacht 
finds me all the time.” 

“It finds all hands. If you will go mate 
for eight hundred dollars for the year, all 
right.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t make half that in the clear,” 
said Captain Spelter, musing. ‘‘I’ll go.” 

“Very well; consider yourself engaged,” I 
replied. 

** But what is to be my position?” 

** Mate,” I answered. 

‘¢ Shall you keep a watch yourself, Captain 
Farringford?” 

‘¢ Phat point is not settled yet.” 


I shall try to do 
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«* T don’t like to play second fiddle,” added he. 

** Don’t do it, then.” 

‘* But I want the place and the pay.” 

‘*Do as you like about taking them.” 

I saw that he had something in his mind 
which he did not like to utter; but I under- 
stood him just as well as though he had spoken 
out. He did not like to play second fiddle to 
a youngster like me, was hisidea. And when 
I looked at his iron-gray hair and his bronzed 
face, I did not blame him. Probably he sup- 
posed that the entire charge of the yacht 
would devolve on him; that he would actually 
sail her, while I took all the credit of it. He 
doubtless regarded me asa fancy captain, who 
would live in the cabin and amuse the owner, 
while he did all the hard work, and kept his 
watch on deck in a voyage across the Atlantic. 
He looked me over again from head to foot, 
and there was something rather contemptuous 
in his expression. 

‘Of course I can do as I like,” said he; 
“but I should like to know howI stand 6n 
board. Am I to be the actual sailing-master?” 

‘No, sir, you are not. Tam to be the ac- 
tual sailing-master,” I replied, gently. 

‘Do you think you can take the yacht across 
the Atlantic?” he asked, with a kind of incred- 
ulous smile. ‘It’s a big undertaking.” 


‘*Tf I could not, of course I should not ac- 
cept the situation I have taken.” 

** But you expect to have a capable mate.” 

‘** Certainly; one capable of doing a mate’s 
duty.” 

‘‘One who can navigate the vessel, you 
mean.” 


‘*No; Ido not mean that. I méana mate’s 
duty.” 

‘‘ Have you ever navigated a vessel?” 

‘‘T have.” 

‘*O! all right, then,” said he, with evident 
surprise. 

‘If I don’t keep my watch on deck, there 
will be a second mate to do it for me.” 

‘*T’m satisfied.” 

‘““SoamI. And now, as we are to sail, we 
will go to work. Set the mainsail and the 
foresail, and heave up the anchor to a short 
stay,” I continued. 

My orders were promptly obeyed; but I saw 
that Mr. Spelter — as he must be called in his 
position as mate — was on the lookout to catch 
me inablunder. The Blanche was just like 
any other yacht, and I knew her from keel 
to truck. By the time we had the fore and 
mainsail set, and the anchor hove short, the 
party from the shore came alongside. 

‘* Why, Mr. Farringford, I am so glad to see 





you!” exclaimed Blanche Fennimore, as I 
helped her up the accommodation steps. 

‘“‘And I am just as glad to see you,” I re- 
plied, grasping her little gloved hand. 

‘“*This is a very unexpected pleasure. Do 
you know, that queer Larry did not tell me 
you were here, Mr. Farringford?” 

‘¢ Captain Farringford, if you please,Blanche. 
He is the skipper of this mighty craft.” 

‘“*T knew he was to go with you; but you 
did not tell me he had arrived.” 

‘“*Tt was only to surprise you. He has ar- 
rived, I’ll tell you now. See, the conquering 
skipper comes.” 

‘* As Iam skipper, you must excuse me for 
a time,” I added. 

** Certainly.” 

‘Take in those steps; hoist.up the boat to 
the davits. Forward, there! heave up the an- 
chor, and stand by the jib-halyards,” I con- 
tinued. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” replied the hands forward, 
as Mr. Spelter went to the forecastle to super- 
intend the execution of my orders. 

‘¢ Bravo, Phil!” said Larry. ‘‘ Now top up 
the foreto’ bobbin, and take a double reef in 
the flying jib-boom.” 

‘‘ Anchor aweigh, sir!’ shouted Mr. Spelter. 

“Hoist the jib!” I replied. ‘* Meet her 
with the helm!, Starboard!” 

The hands forward ran up the jib, and the 
Blanche slowly gathered headway. 

‘* Stand by fore and main sheet!” I contin- 
ued, and two seamen hastened to each of the 
stations indicated, while the rest, under the 
charge of the mate, secured the anchor. 
‘* Ease off the fore and main sheets! ” 

The wind was about west, and we had it on 
the beam. A stiff old quartermaster was at 
the wheel, and the Blanche went off beauti- 
fully. I had nothing more to do at present, 
and Larry introduced me to the little party he 
had invited, all of whom, except Blanche, 
were strangers to me. Requesting the mate 
to take charge of the deck, I went below with 
them. I think Spelter was rather surprised, 
and disappointed, to find I was able to get the 
yacht under way without asking his advide; 
but he behaved very well; and, if he had any 
ill-feeling, he suppressed it. The party ex- 
amined every part of the yacht with interest, 
and were delighted with her. We. went down 
to Sandy Hook, and had a very pleasant ex- 
cursion, which I do not intend to describe. 
On our return we anchored off the Battery, 
about sunset, near another yacht, somewhat 
larger than the Blanche, flying the English 
flag. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WHICH PHIL ENGAGES A SECOND MATE 
FOR THE BLANCHE. 


‘* Wuat yacht is that, Mr. Spelter?” I asked, 
after he had come to anchor, and furled the 
sails. 

**T don’t know, sir; I never saw her before. 
She's English, but she is a fine craft,” replied 
the mate. ‘*She must have come in to-day, 
for she wasn’t here yesterday.” 

** Can you make out her name?” 

‘© No, sir.” 

‘*T should like to know something more 
about her,” I added. ‘* Get out a boat, if you 
please, and ascertain her namé.” 

The mate sent one of the two quartermas- 
ters on this errand, and I went below — where 
our party had retired when the yacht came to 
anchor — to partake of a collation. 

‘*Come, Captain, Phil Farringford, we are 
waiting for you,” said Larry.’ “Take your 
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place at the head ‘of the table, where you be- 
long.” 
‘I am willing to yield that place to you, for 
I believe the sailing-master of a yacht don’t 
always mess at the first table in the cabin.” 
‘*He does here. Take your place. You are 
the Grand Mogul here.” 


I seated myself in the place indicated, and 
Larry occupied the next seat on the right. 
The collation was in keeping with the yacht, 
and the cook and stewards had evidently 
spread themselves to the utmost on this occa- 
sion, for, besides hot oysters, cooked in all 
styles, there were boned turkey, ham, tongue, 
salads, ice-creams, coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
Everything was as nice as it could have been 
at Delmonico’s. The two stewards, in white 
jackets and aprons, were all attention. 

‘** Did you notice that yacht on our starboard 
bow, Larry?” I asked, when everybody had 
been helped, and the rough edge of the appe- 
tite, stimulated by the sea air, had been ta- 
ken off. 

‘On our starboard bow!” exclaimed Larry. 
‘Good gracious! Why didn’t you call all 
hands, and shake her off?” 

* Seriously; Larry,” I added, in a low tone. 

“‘ Seriously, I don’t want another vessel on 
the starboard bow of my yacht; she will rub 
the paint off, and damage the foreto’ bobbin.” 

**T think you have spun that bobbin about 
enough. It isn’t nautical, Larry.” 

‘*Not nautical! Youshock me! Being the 
owner of a yacht, I deemed it necessary to be 
a little salt in my remarks, and make an occa- 
sional allusion to the skysail boom and the 





maintop gallant bobstay. The old figure of 
speech about ‘ taking a reef in the stove-pipe,” 
I discarded as antique, and inapplicable to a 
nobby yacht like the Blanche, where stove- 
pipes don’t prevail much, though it answers 
very well for a canal-boat, or a Mississippi 
flatboat.” 

‘Did you notice the yacht near us, Larry?” 

‘**Pon my word, I did not, Phil. Having a 
captain, mate, and all hands, I can’t waste my 
energies in that direction.” 

“* She is English.” 

‘Ah? And do you think she has any wick- 
ed intention of sailing a regatta with me, and 
maliciously beating me?” 

“T don’t know about that; but, seeing an 
English yacht here reminded me of yourgrand- 
father’s letter.” 

‘* There seems to be a very close connection 
between them. But, perhaps, Phil, if you 
have anything to say, it will be just as well to 
say it.” ; 

‘*T sent a boat to ascertain the name.of the 
English yacht.” 

“Did you? That was a very laudable cu- 
riosity on your part.” 

**Do you happen to know the name of Miles 
Grimsby’s yacht?” 

‘Undoubtedly I do. Isaw the craft at Bris- 
tol, and committed to memory her name.” 

‘*T am very glad you took so much pains. 
Here is Mr. Spelter; and probably the boat 
has returned, with the name of the yacht,” I 
added, as the mate entered the cabin. 

‘‘That yacht is the Whitewing, of Bristol.” 
said Spelter. 

“Thank you,” I replied. 

‘“That’s avery pretty name, and I should 
have chosen it myself, if my yacht had not 
been already suitably named,” replied Larry, 
without even a start, or any other indication 
of surprise. 

I saw that he did not wish to talk of the 
matter before the present company, and I per-. 
mitted it to drop. After the collation both 
of the boats were brought up to the accommo- 
dation steps, to convey the party on shore. As 
we were about to embark, a shore boat came 
alongside, and a man in a seaman’s dress 
stepped upon thedeck. He asked for the cap- 
tain, and was conducted to me by the mate. I 
judged that he was not a-common sailor, for 
his manners indicated some familiarity with 
good society. 

‘This man has been to me, and wants to 
ship; but, as I did not know him, I couldn’t 
engage him,” said Spelter. 

“Tm hard up,” said the applicant; ‘‘ and 
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Mites GRIMSBY VISITS THE BLANCHE. 


though I got out of the forecastle years ago, 
I’m willing to take any lay you can give me. 
I have sailed as mate and sailing-master of an 
English yacht up the Mediterranean, up the 
Baltic, and made a summer cruise up to the 
North Sea.” 

‘*] haven’t time to talk with you now, but I 
will be on board to-morrow forenoon at ten,” 
I replied. 

“Thank you, sir,” answered the applicant, 
politely touching his cap. ‘I will be on 
board at that time.” 

I rather liked the looks of the man, and I 
thought his experience in European waters 
would be of service to us. He was about 
forty years of age, and used good language, 
though he tripped a little on his h’s. I went 
‘ashore with the party, and, after Larry had 
escorted Blanche home, I met him again at 
his rooms. 

‘*Do you know the name of that English 
yacht off the Battery?” I asked, the moment 
he came in. 

**T do; but‘I didn’t wish Blanche to know 
that Miles Grimsby was within two hundred 
feet of her. It would frighten her out of her 
wits. The Whitewing is Miles’s yacht, without 
a doubt; and she didn’t go to the West Indies. 
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I hadn’t any idea that she would,” replied 
Larry. 

‘*And you suppose that Miles’s errand in 
the United States relates to you?” 


‘*No doubt of it. The fellow is a monoma- 
niac on the subject of his wrongs, regards me 
as his evil genius, and, no doubt, considers it 
perfectly justifiable to put me out of the way 
in any manner that seems convenient to him, 
without any respect whatever to my con- 
venience.” 

‘*T do not see what he can do, if you are or- 
dinarily prudent, and keep out of his way.” 

‘* My self-respect won’t allow me to keep 
out of his way. I can’t go through the world 
dodging and shrinking from any man. He is 
my enemy; he has hoisted his colors, and is 
ready to kill, burn, and destroy me. Phil, I 
want to be a Christian towards him.” 

‘‘ Certainly; I know you would not injure 
him.” 

‘IT would do more than that; I would be 
his friend, if he would let me. If he were in 
trouble I would help him out,” said Larry, 
warmly. 

‘¢ That is the right spirit.” ; 

“‘ Now, as he is here, I intend to see him, - 
and ascertain what he wants. If I can make 
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an arrangement with him, I will do so. Iwill 
induce Sir Philip to give him and his sisters 
a fair half of all the property; and, as for 
the title, I am willing he should have that, if 
there is any way by which they can slip it by 
me. Iwill see him to-morrow. I’m not afraid 
of him. I pity him more than I fear him.” 

‘You are perfectly fair, Larry.” 

‘*T mean to be; and I shall make a strong 
effort to have Miles take a reasonable view of 
the situation. Now, when shall we sail for 
Europe?” 

‘* As soon as you are ready. 
can get off in a day or two.” 

**We need not hurry. But you may get 
everything on board, except the fresh provis- 
ions, at once.” 

‘*How many seamen are we to have?” I 
asked. 

‘* A hundred, if you want them.” 

‘¢ Sixteen will make it a very easy thing for 
all hands.” 

*¢ Sixteen it is, then. We have twelve.” 

‘* Yes and splendid men they are, too. Am 
I to keep a watch, or not?” 

‘* How should I know?” laughed Larry. ‘I 
want you to make it as easy as you can for 
yourself. Of course I expect you to go with 
me on shore whenever I go.” 

‘Then we need a second officer; and very 
likely that Englishman that applied yesterday 
is just the man. I shall see him to-morrow.” 


I suppose we 
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Mr. Spelter?” I inquired, when I recognized 
him in the boat. ; 

‘‘ First rate. I had some talk with him, and 
I know that he is a good seaman,” replied the 
mate. 

**Do you think he would make a good sec- 
ond officer?” - 

‘*T have no doubt he would. He has been 
the sailing-master of an English yacht.” 

The man came on board, and saluted me 
politely and deferentially, in spite of his age 
and my youth. I invited him to the cabin, 
where we seated ourselves at the table. 

‘¢ Your name, if you please,” I began. 

‘Henry Osborne. I am from Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, and have been among yachts 
nearly all my life,” he answered. 

‘¢ Have you ever been in anything except a 
yacht?” 

‘Yes, sir. I made one voyage to India, and 
came home as second mate, when I was nine- 
teen. Then I went to China as second mate, 
and made a voyage to Barbadoes as first mate. 
After working on shore for five years, I was 
mate of Lord Gilflyer’s yacht, and went for 
eleven seasons as sailing-master of several 
yachts.” . 

‘*-You seem to have had plenty of experi- 
ence.” 

‘Enough to be better off than I am,” he 
answered. 

‘¢ Why did you leave England?” 


‘*T may as well own it, sir. I got to taking 
a drop too much, once in a while; and, as no 
one would give me a position as sailing-mas- 


‘¢ Perhaps he is another Cuore,” suggested 
Larry, alluding to the Italian who had been 
the agent of Miles Grimsby in Europe the 
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year before. ‘‘ Very likely he came over in 
the Whitewing.” z 

** No; he was on board of the Blanche sev- 
eral days ago, before the Whitewing arrived,” 
I replied. ‘ 

We spent the evening in talking over our 
plans for the future. I proposed a trip up the 
Baltic for the summer months, and up the 
Mediterranean for the winter ones, upon which 
I had studied a great deal before I left home. 
Larry and I had been studying German dur- 
ing the winter, and he proposed to take a 
German with us, and continue the lessons on 
the voyage. We wrote an advertisement for 
such a person, which appeared in the Herald 
and Times the next morning. 

After breakfast, the next day, we went on 
board of the Blanche. Spelter. was directed 
to ship four more sailors, and the steward to 
purchase his stores and provisions for a long 
cruise. At the time appointed, the English- 
man came on board. 

** How do you like the looks of that man, 





ter, I went as mate then.” 

**-You don’t look like a drinking man,” I re- 
plied, rather startled by his honest confession. 

‘*T haven’t tasted liquor for six months, sir. 
The liquor is so bad in America, I couldn’t 
drink it if I would; but I have no;wish to 
do so.” 

‘*No liquor is served out in this yacht, and 
I will not keep a man who is intemperate,” I 
added, squarely. 

‘*T intend to be a sober man to the day of 
my death. I don’t drink at all now. Being 
among the gentlemen, with so much wine and 
brandy about, I got into a bad way. But, with 
the help of God, I'll drink no more, sir. It 
ruined me. And when I could only ship be- 
fore the mast at home, I came out to America, 
last autumn. I could not go before the mast; 
and I had plenty of recommendations from 
the finest gentlemen in England, who gave 
them to me before I took to drinking. But in 
the winter I could only get a situation as a 
porter in a store. I left my place to go as 
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sailing-master in a yacht a month ago, and 
spent all my money in fitting myself out for 
the position. Then the owner of the yacht 
failed in business, and my chancé was gone. 
I have no money now to pay my board, and my 
landlady holds my luggage as security for it.” 

‘*For what yacht were you engaged?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Indeed, I don’t know her name; but she 


was to sail out of Baltimore, and. her owner’s’ 


name was Mr. McVicker,” he replied, consult- 
ing some papers which he carried in his pocket. 

‘¢ Well, Mr. Osborne, I cannot offer you a 
position as sailing-master, or even as mate, 
but-we need a second mate.” 

‘*T am willing to take any place, sir; for I’m 
hard up.” 

‘* This is the owner, Mr. Grimsby,” I added, 
as Larry came out of his state-room. ‘Mr. 
Osborne.” 

The applicant rose from his seat, and bowed 
low to Larry. 

‘*‘ What wages do you want, Mr. Osborne?” 
I continued. 

‘*T will leave that to you, sir.” 

‘* What shall I say, Mr. Grimsby?” 

‘*Six hundred a year. That’s little enough 
to give a Christian in these times.” 

‘*Thank you, sir. That's very handsome; 
more than I got at home,” replied Osborne, 
with a smile. 

‘* Thenconsider yourself engaged,” I added. 

‘*T am very grateful to you, Mr. Grimsby, 
and to you, Captain Farringford.” 

** All right.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir; but might I beg 
the favor of a small advance, to enable me to 
procure my luggage?” 

‘* Let him have a month’s pay,” said Larry, 
promptly, as he gave him the money. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Osborne; “ you 
have done me a very great favor.” 

‘“By the way, do you know this English 
yacht that lies near us?” I asked. 

‘¢ It’s the Whitewing, sir; I saw her at Cowes 
last summer; but I was never on board of her. 
It was said the owner of her was crazy,” an- 
swered Osborne;, ‘‘ but I never saw him.” 

‘*Wasn’t it the owner’s father who was 
crazy?” inquired Larry. : 

‘Very likely that was what the story came 
from. But I have forgotten his name.” 

The new second mate left the yacht, and 
Larry and I paid a visit to the Whitewing; but 
Miles was not on board. We repeated the 
call every day for a week, without finding him. 
The sailing-maste: said he had gone to Wash- 
ington, but his return was daily expected. 
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We shipped our four men, and in a week we 
were ready to sail, only waiting to see Miles. 
We had plenty of applications from teachers 
of German, and engaged one who had been 
a clergyman, and a missionary in Egypt. He 
spoke English, French, and Arabic fluently, 
according to his testimonials, and appeared to 
be an excellent man besides. He was poor, 
and wanted to get home toGermany. Hewas 
willing to serve us without pay, but Larry 
agreed to give him fifty dollars a month, with 
a berth in the cabin. Osborne came on board 
the day he was engaged, and the two mates 
occupied the forward state-room together. He 
was an exceedingly pleasant man, a good sea- 
man, and a competent navigator. Larry 
moved his library on board, and our baggage 
was in our state-rooms. We made another 
excursion down the bay with Blanche and her - 
friends, and we had decided to sail the next 
day, whether Miles returned ornot. We came 
up to the city early in the afternoon, Larry 
went home with Blanche, and bade her adieu, 
for we had arranged to sail early in the morn- 
ing. When he came on board, the Whitewing 
seemed to be getting under way; her foresail 
and mainsail were set; and we concluded that 
Miles had returned. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN’ WHICH LARRY VISITS THE WHITEWING, AND 
PHIL GETS THE BLANCHE UNDER WAY. 


WHILE we were considering the intentions 
of the Whitewing, a boat put off from her, and 
pulled towards the Blanche. In the stern- 
sheets we recognized Miles Grimsby in a 
Scotch cap. Hewas paler and thinner than 
when I had last seen him, and his imaginary 
wrongs had apparently weighed heavily upon 
his spirits. The boat ran up tothe accommoda- 
tion steps, and Miles came upon deck. Larry 
stepped forward to meet him, and extended 
his hand, which was accepted, though appar- 
ently with some doubts and misgivings. I 
bowed to him, but he took no notice of me. 

‘*T understand from my sailing-master that 
you have been on board of the Whitewing 
several times to see me,” said Miles; and his 
utterance was choked and difficult. 

‘‘I do wish to see you very much,” replied 
Larry. ‘‘I am even in hopes that we can 
make an arrangement of family matters which 
shall be satisfactory to you.” 

“T am willing to meet you alone,” added 
Miles, glancing at me. 

‘* Entirely alone, if you desire it. Will you 
come into the cabin?” 
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‘* Pardon me, but I prefer that our meeting 
shall be in the cabin of the Whitewing, where 
we shall be subject to no possible interrup- 
tion,” answered Miles, glancing at me again. 

‘*T assure you, Mr. Grimsby, I will not in- 
terrupt you.” 

‘*T always find myself at a disadvantage 
when I attempt to converse with both of you, 
and I desire to be entirely alone with you, 
Lawrence.” 

‘*Just as you please, Miles,” added Larry. 
‘¢ Phil is my particular friend, and knows all 
about our affairs, as you are aware.” 

‘¢ For that reason I desire to meet you, if at 
all, on equal terms. The interview is of your 
seeking, not mine.” : 

‘*It is, Miles; we are own cousins, and I 
don’t wish to live at war with you. If there is 
any possible chance to make peace, I wish to 
bury the hatchet. I will do anything that is 
right and reasonable.” 

‘* Your views of whatis right and reasonable 
are probably very different from mine, and I 
doubt whether it is of any use for us to discuss 
the matter,” said Miles, who certainly ap- 
peared to be more pliable than I had ever 
seen him before. 

**It can do no harm to talk over the 
matter.” 

** Very well; if you will go on board of the 
Whitewing with me, my boat shall return 
with you when you are ready.” 

**T will go with you with pleasure, since 
you desire it,” replied Larry, glancing at me, 
to see if I approved his decision. ‘‘ But you 
seem to be getting under way.” 

**T intended to go to sea to-night, but it is 
not at all important that I should do so.” 

‘* Sir Philip wrote me that you were going to 
the West Indies.” 

** He was quite right. I thought to sail for 
Bermuda and the West Indies to-night, and 
return to the States, when the hot weather 
came on,” replied Miles, in what seemed to 
me an unnecessarily loud tone, as Larry stood 
close by him; and I judged that the reply was 
intended for my information quite as much 
as for that of my friend. ‘Are you ready, 
Lawrence?” 

‘* Quite ready; but as the evening is cool, I 
will take my over-coat,” answered Larry, de- 
scending the steps into the cabin. 

‘*Don’t you go, Larry,” I said, earnestly, as 
I followed him into the cabin. 

‘* Why not, Phil?” he asked, with a laugh. 
**T wouldn’t trust him.” 
** But I am hardly going out of your sight, 








‘You know that he is treacherous, Larry.” 
‘*But he’ll not attempt any foul play right 
here in New York harbor.” 

‘*He’ll attempt it anywhere, if there is a 
chance of success. He has no more idea of 
going to the West Indies than I have. He 
came to New York to see you.” 

““ Very likely he did; but the idea of declin- 

ing to go on board of his yacht here in port, 

and close by my own vessel, is absurd, Phil. 

Why, I should be ashamed of myself all the 

rest of my days, if I were so weak and child- 

ish,” replied Larry, lightly. 

I knew it was useless to talk, and so I did 

not talk any more. Besides, I had not much 

confidence in my own position, for my objec- 

tions seemed to me to be rather ridiculous. I 

should certainly have gone myself, if I had 

been in his place. 

‘‘ Go if you will, Larry; but carry this with 

you,” I added, taking his small revolver from 

its case in his room. ‘ Put it in your pocket; 

it is loaded and ready for use.” 

“You don’t think I would shoot him, do 

you, my Christian friend?” added Larry, as 

he took the weapon. 

‘*Not unless your own life depends upon 

your action.” 

.“ This is all nonsense; but I will take the 
thing to oblige you. I don’t think I would 
use it to save my own life.” 

**T hope you will not have occasion to con- 
sider the question whether or not you will 
use it; yet even the very exhibition of it may 
be a stronger argument than any other you 
can use.” 

He hada pair of revolvers in his room, and 
without any very definite purpose in my mind, 
I put the other into my own pocket. We had 
slept on board two or three nights, rather for 
the novelty of the idea, than for any other 
reason; and New York at that time had more 
than its usual quota of the dangerous classes, 
and several vessels had been robbed, one of 
them forcibly, two of the officers being severe- 
ly injured in the affray with the thieves. We 
had loaded the pistols for such a possible occa- 
sion. When I put one of them into my pocket, 
I don’t know that I intended anything more 
than to carry it into my room when I went, as 
I had done before. We went on deck, and 
Larry got into the boat, in which his cousin 
was already seated. It was nearly dark when 
the boat shoved off, and I watched it till the two 
cousins went on board of the Whitewing. 

I felt very anxious about my friend, even 
while it seemed absurd to me to entertain any 
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fears for his safety. New York harbor was as 
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lively as usual. Sail-boats and row-boats 
were moving about in every direction, tug 
boats were shooting here and there, and an 
occasional larger steamer caused the yachts to 
bob up and down in the surges produced 
by its wheels. The revenue cutter lay near, 
and the scene was almost as lively as Broad- 
way itself. Icould not believe that even Miles 
Grimsby would be so crazy as to attempt any 
treachery under such circumstances. Still I 
kept my eye on the Whitewing until only her 
dark outline could be seen in the gloom of the 
night. 

‘An uncommon fast sailer’is that yacht,” 
said Osborne, as he paused at the standing- 
room, where I was seated. ‘‘She sailed 
around the Isle of Wight in a race, and took 
the first prize; but the wind was very light, 
and the knowing ones said she could do noth- 
ing in heavy weather.” 

‘* She mugt have had some heavy weather in 
crossing the Atlantic,” I added. 

‘*Yes, sir; but they said her best sailing was 
with a light wind. Your American yachts 
sail very fast, sir.” 

‘*T don’t know how they compare with the 
English.” 7 

‘* If we go out together in the morning, we 
may have a chance to try a bit with her.” 

‘*She is twenty or thirty tons larger than 
the Blanche.” 

‘* But I think the Blanche must be a very 
fine sailer. Mr. Spelter says she has taken 
several prizes.” 

‘* What is she doing?” I exclaimed, sud- 
denly springing to my feet, as I saw and heard 
a raovement on board of the Whitewing.” 

‘*They seem to be heaving up her anchor, 
sir,” replied Osborne, quietly. 

I could distinctly hear the rattle of her 
chain cable, and my heart rose into my throat. 
I was on the lookout for treachery, and that 
noise seemed to be the first sign of it: I could 
just discern the dark forms of the men at work 
on the forecastle. 

** All hands on deck!” I shouted, not very 
loud, but, sufficiently so to be heard all over 
the vessel. 

The order was promptly obeyed, and the 
men instantly rushed up the ladder from the 
forecastle. 

‘* What’s the matter, Captain Farringford?” 
asked Mr. Spelter. 

‘*Man the windlass, and heave up the an- 
chor to a short stay! Be lively about it,” I 
answered. 

‘* Are you going to sea to-night, sir?” said 
Spelter, in evident amazement. 
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‘‘T have no time for words. You will oblige 
me by seeing my order carrjed out without 
an instant’s delay. — Mr. Osborne!” 

‘* Here, sir,” replied the second mate. 

‘** Loose the fore and main sails.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,’ replied Osborne, with more 
zeal than Spelter had shown. 

I went forward, and sent ten men aft to loose 
the sails; for we had a patent windlass, which 
required but few hands to work it. I kept one 
eye on the Whitewing, and by the time our 
sails were cast loose, I saw her jib go up. 

‘*Man the mainsail halyards; lively, my 
men!” I called, nervously, for my worst fears 
were now confirmed. 

It seemed to me that the plan of inducing 
Larry to go on board of the Whitewing was 
a contrived one, laid in advance. 

‘* Lively, men! lively!” I repeated; and Os- 
borne hurried the hands to their utmost. 

With six men at the throat and four at the 
peak halyards, the mainsail went up in a few 
moments. : 

‘* Hoist the foresail! ” I calied to the second 
mate. 

** Anchor apeak, sir,” reported Spelter. 

“Clear away the jib and flying-jib!” I 
replied. 

At this moment the Whitewing went by 
the Blanche. The breeze was light, and she 
moved but slowly against the flood tide. Her 
crew were setting her gaff-topsails, and I 
judged by the noise on her deck, that her 
hands were doing their best. 

‘¢ Foresail set, sir,” said Osborne. 

‘*Man the windlass! Heave up the anchor! ” 

‘Anchor aweigh,” said Spelter, a few mo- 
ments later. 

‘“‘Man the jib-halyards! 
Starboard the helm!” 

‘* Starboard, sir,’’ replied Butters, the old 
quartermaster, who was at the wheel. 

The Blanche gathered headway, and moved 
slowly down the bay. I could still see the 
Whitewing. In a few moments Spelter had 
secured the anchor. 

‘‘ Hoist the flying-jib, Mr. Spelter! Get up 
your gaff-topsails, Mr. Osborne,” I continued ; 
and our large crew enabled us to execute all 
these orders very quickly. 

All the hands had been stationed by Spelter, 
so that when an order was given, it was not 
necessary to designate the men who were. to 
execute it. The gaff-topsails were brought up 
from the forecastle, where they were stowed, 
and hands had already overhauled the hal- 
yards, tacks, and outhauls. Though our crew 
had worked together but a short time, [ doubt 


Hoist the jib! 
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whether a yacht was ever got under way any 
quicker than the Blanche. 

‘¢ Cheeseman.” 

‘“*Here, sir,” replied the second quarter- 
master. 

‘‘Go forward and keep your eye on the 
Whitewing, and report every movement she 
makes.” 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.” 

We had the wind square on the beam, and 
as we went out from the shore it was fresher 
than at the anchorage. The Blanche heeled 
over, and began to go through the water at 
quite a lively rate; but I could not yet see that 
we gained on the Whitewing. It was a light 
breeze at the best, and I judged that the Eng- 
lish yacht had the advantage of us. 

** Rather a sudden movement, Captain Far- 
ringford,” said the mate, as he joined me on 
the quarter-deck. 

** Probably you do not understand the situ- 
ation as well as I do,’’ I replied, hardly able to 
,control my agitation. ‘‘I would not lose sight 
of the Whitewing for all this yacht cost.” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter?” 

**You are aware that Mr. Grimshy, our 
owner, is on board of her?” 

‘*No! hasn’t he returned?” 

** He has not.” 

‘*T went below at dark, and did not think 
but that he had come on board again.” 

‘**There is treachery,” I replied. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the mate, 
whose tones indicated utter amazement. 

*“*Did your mate use to ask you if you were 
going to sea, when you gave him an order?” 
I asked, for I was provoked with him for his 
want of zeal after I called all hands. 

**No, sir; but then we don’t: have quite so 
strict discipline in a yacht as they do ina 
man-of-war,” he answered, sheepishly. ‘‘ The 
order was rather sudden, and I was afraid 
something was the matter.” 

‘¢ Something is the matter; but I don’t like 
to have any one ask me what the matter is 
when an order is given. The worst might 
happen while we are arguing the question.” 

**You are right, Captain Farringford, and I 
was wrong,” he added, so frankly that I freely 
forgave him. 

** All right now; I should not have spoken 
so decidedly if it had not been an emergency.” 

‘“*T hope you'll excuse me, captain, for I 
mean to do my duty, and obey orders, though 
you. are a good deal youngerthanIam. But 
I see you know how to handle a vessel; and I 
know the Blanche never got under way so 
quick before.” 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


“T am entitely Satisfied, for you did your 
work promptly aftcr you began.” 

“Pll begin sooner next time. We don’t 

often have any emergencies on yachts, cxcept 
when we get under way in a race; and then 
we are all on the lookout. But I can’t for the 
life of me understand this business yet.” 
, “At another time I may tell you all about 
it; now I can only say that the owner of 
the Whitewing is a cousin of Mr. Grimsby, 
and has the same surname — Miles Grimsby. 
Our Mr. Grimsby is the heir of Sir Philip 
Grimsby, an English baronet, and stepped 
between this Miles and his expectations. If 
he should die, Miles would be a baronet, with 
an income of half a million a year.” 

‘‘ Whew!” whistled Spelter, significantly. 
‘‘Then Miles Grimsby wants to get our Mr. 
Grimsby out of the way?” 

‘Precisely so; but I don’t think any harm 
has come to him yet.” ‘ 

‘*Heaven forbid!” gasped the mate. 
understand it all now.” 

‘“‘Then be sure that the Blanche does her 
best. You know her better than I do; and if 
there is any expedient by which her speed can 
be increased, let me know on the instant.” 

‘‘She is doing very well now, sir; but the 
balloon-jib will help her, just as soon as we 
get the wind a point farther aft, as we shall in 
a few minutes.” 

‘¢Have it ready to bend on,” I replied, as 
we went forward. 

“6 Ay, ay, sir.” 

** How goes it, Cheeseman?” I asked of the 
quartermaster on the lookout. 

‘¢ She is gaining upon us a little, sir, if any- 
thing.” 

I examined the position of the Whitewing 
very carefully, and I was satisfied that the 
quartermaster was correct in his judgment. 
She was increasing the distance between us, 
but I hoped the balloon-jib would give us the 
advantage. 


“ey 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
eerie LYE" 

—— Tue skin of our bodies is full of pores,. 
little air-holes, or safety-valves, as we have 
heard them called. Itis of vé#aZ importance to 
keep these pores free from dirt and all impuri- 
ties. If the body should be covered with any 
substance impervious to moisture, death would 
soon follow. At the time of the accession of 
Pope Leo X to the papal chair, a young boy 
was gilded all over with varnish and gold leaf, 
to represent the golden age. He died in 
a few ‘hours. Cleanliness is one of God’s. 
laws. 
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THE DRESSING-GOWN. 
A PRACTICAL STORY FOR “ OUR GIRLS.” 


ONLY A SEED. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


PLANT within the rich, warm earth 
A tiny seed: there springs to birth 
A new creation. Sun and air 
Encompass it with tender care. 


Years pass. Of ample girth and high, 
A tree towers upward to the sky; ° 
Within its cool and verdant bowers 
Birds warble through the summer hours. 


The traveller rests beneath its shade; 

The brook goes purling through the glade; 
And childhood’s voice, with merry shout, 
Rings from the leafy covert out. 


Some youthful aspirant for fame 
Perchance shall carve thereon his name, 
Then seek, in after years, to trace, 
Those doubtful lines of sculptured grace. 


A waving forest yet may stand 

Like giant guardians of the land, 
Nurtured by earth and sky, upsprung 
From one small seed at random flung; 


And when, mayhap, by sturdiest blow, 
Those stalwart forms are lying low, 

In life’s strange drama, day by day, 
What dumb, unconscious part will play. 


The proudest ships that float our seas 
Had small beginning, such as these; 
Each keel, with ribs so stanch and firm, 
Outgrowth of seed or acorn germ. 


All gentle thoughts, and noble deeds, 
And kindly words are fruitful seeds ; 

Scatter them broadcast o’er the earth; 
Ye know not now their hidden worth, 


Nor with what fructifying power 
They’ll blossom in an unseen hour; 

It may be when the hand is dust 
That planted them with hopeful trust. 


ee 


GENEROSITY may carry us farther than 
mere duty; but it should always go in a right 
line, and never lead us to neglect a duty. 


—— ARTIFICIAL stone is made in California 
fully equal to the natural stone, or rock, and it 
can be shaped after any design at a compara- 
tively low cost. One company in California 
turns out daily two tons of stone. This stone 
is said to withstand heat and cold, moisture 
and dryness, and other climatic influences. 
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BY GENEVIEVE. 


ms MOTHER,” cried Edith Ray, as she 

bounded into the library one bright 
September morning, ‘‘ here’s papa’s birthday 
coming next week, and I haven’t the slightest 
idea what to get him! You know he always 
likes something that I have made with my 
own hands, and so I thave embroidered a 
watch-case or a pair of slippers for him every 
birthday and Christmas since I can remember. 
He has enough of each now to supply a small 
army. I do wish there was something in the 
world that a girl could ever make for her 
father, brother (or lover, if she has one), be- 
sides these everlasting, inevitable slippers and 
watch-cases. It is very easy to make a pres- 
ent fora lady, for I never saw any lady who 
kept house who didn’t go into ecstasies over 
a new kind of lamp-mat, or toilet-cushion, or 
anything of that description; but a man, O, 
dear, there is nothing he wants, except a new 
neck-tie every day of his life.” 

‘“* Well, my daughter, if you can stop talking 
long enough to listen to me, I will tell you 
what your papa very much needs, and some- 
thing also that you can make, with a very little 
assistance; and that is a dressing-gown.” 

‘A dressing-gown! ” exclaimed Edith; ‘‘ the 
idea of my making a dressing-gown! Why 
not undertake to make a telescope, or a steam- 
engine?” 

“Don’t be foolish, my child,” said her 
mother. ‘It is really nothing very formida- 
ble that I propose. I will assist you in the 
cutting and fitting, and with the help of the 
sewing-machine, which you already can use 
very nicely, I have no doubt you will suc- 
ceed admirably, and papa will be delighted. 
We will go down .town this afternoon and 
select the materials. Your father has got tired 
of the Persian robes, and we will try to find 
something unlike what he ever has worn. 
Velveteen is used now a good deal for gentle- © 
mén’s dressing-gowns, but papa would think 
it too dressy for such a quiet man as he is; so 
I think the prettiest and most suitable thing ’is 
a simple drab or steel-colored cloth, trimmed 
with a border of plain crimson, or blue, with 
collar, buttons, and pocket-bands to match.” 

‘‘Tll have blue, by all means,” said Edith; 
** you know every man thinks blue Zhe color. 
par excellence.” 

‘* Very well,” said her mother, ‘ you shal! 
consult your own taste.” 
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** Pardon me, but I prefer that our meeting 
shall be in the cabin of the Whitewing, where 
we shall be subject to no possible interrup- 
tion,” answered Miles, glancing at me again. 

“*T assure you, Mr. Grimsby, I will not in- 
terrupt you.” 

“T always find myself at a disadvantage 
when I attempt to converse with both of you, 
and I desire to be entirely alone with you, 
Lawrence.” 

“Just as you please, Miles,” added Larry. 
* Phil is my particular friend, and knows all 
about our affairs, as you are aware.” 

“ For that reason I desire to meet you, if at 
all, on equal terms. The interview is of your 
seeking, not mine.” 

“It is, Miles; we are own cousins, and I 
don't wish to live at war with you. If there is 
any possible chance to make peace, I wish to 
bury the hatchet. I will do anything that is 
right and reasonable.” 

“ Your views of what is right and reasonable 
are probably very different from mine, and I 
doubt whether it is of any use for us to discuss 
the matter,” said Miles, who certainly ap- 
peared to be more pliable than I had ever 
seen him before. 

“It can do no harm to talk over the 
matter.” 

“ Very well; if you will go on board of the 
Whitewing with me, my boat shall return 
with you when you are ready.” 

“T will go with you with pleasure, since 
you desire it,” replied Larry, glancing at me, 
to see if I approved his decision. ‘But you 
seem to be getting under way.” 

“*T intended to go to sea to-night, but it is 
not at all important that I should do so.” 

** Sir Philip wrote me that you were going to 
the West Indies.” 

** He was quite right. I thought to sail for 
Bermuda and the West Indies to-night, and 
return to the States, when the hot weather 
came on,” replied Miles, in what seemed to 
me an unnecessarily loud tone, as Larry stood 
close by him; and I judged that the reply was 
intended for my information quite as much 
as for that of my friend. ‘‘Are you ready, 
Lawrence?” 

** Quite ready; but as the evening is cool, I 
will take my over-coat,” answered Larry, de- 
scending the steps into the cabin. 

“Don’t you go, Larry,” I said, earnestly, as 
I followed him into the cabin. 

** Why not, Phil?” he asked, with a laugh. 

*T wouldn't trust him.” 

‘** But I am hardly going out of your sight, 
my boy.” 


‘* You know that he is treacherous, Larry.” 

‘*But he’ll not attempt any foul play right 
here in New York harbor.” 

‘*He’ll attempt it anywhere, if there is a 
chance of success. He has no more idea of 
going to the West Indies than I have. He 
came to New York to see you.” 

““ Very likely he did; but the idea of declin- 


| ing to go on board of his yacht here in port, 








and close by my own vessel, is absurd, Phil. 
Why, I should be ashamed of myself all the 
rest of my days, if I were so weak and child- 
ish,” replied Larry, lightly. 

I knew it was useless to talk, and so I did 
not talk any more. Besides, I had not much 
confidence in my own position, for my objec- 
tions seemed to me to be rather ridiculous. I 
should certainly have gone myself, if I had 
been in his place. 

“* Go if you will, Larry; but carry this with 
you,” I added, taking his small revolver from 
its case in his room. “ Put it in your pocket; 
it is loaded and ready for use.” 

“You don’t think I would shoot him, do 
you, my Christian friend?” added Larry, as 
he took the weapon. 

**Not unless your own life depends upon 
your action.” 

“This is all nonsense; but I will take the 
thing to oblige you. I don’t think I would 
use it to save my own life.” 

**T hope you will not have occasion to con- 
sider the question whether or not you will 
use it; yet even the very exhibition of it may 
be a stronger argument than any other you 
can use.” 

He had a pair of revolvers in his room, and 
without any very definite purpose in my mind, 
I put the other into my own pocket. We had 
slept on board two or three nights, rather for 
the novelty of the idea, than for any other 
reason; and New York at that time had more 
than its usual quota of the dangerous classes, 
and several vessels had been robbed, one of 
them forcibly, two of the officers being severe- 
ly injured in the affray with the thieves. We 
had loaded the pistols for such a possible occa- 
sion. When I put one of them into my pocket, 
I don’t knowthat I intended anything more 
than to carry it into my room when I went, as 
I had done before. We went on deck, and 
Larry got into the boat, in which his cousin 
was already seated. It was nearly dark when 
the boat shoved off, and I watched it till the two 
cousins went on board of the Whitewing. 

I felt very anxious about my friend, even 
while it seemed absurd to me to entertain any 
fears for his safety. New York harbor was as 

















SEA AND 


lively as usual. Sail-boats and row-boats 
were moving about in every direction, tug 
boats were shooting here and there, and an 
occasional larger steamer caused the yachts to 
bob up and down in the surges produced 
by its wheels. 
and the scene was almost as lively as Broad- 
way itself. I could not believe that even Miles 
Grimsby would be so crazy as to attempt any 
treachery under such circumstances. Still I 
kept my eye on the Whitewing until only her 
dark outline could be seen in the gloom of the 
night 


The revenue cutter lay near, 





“Ans uncommon fast sailer is that yacht,” 


said Osborne, as he paused at the standing- | 


room, where I was seated. “She sailed | 
around the Isle of Wight in a race, and took 
the firet prize; but the wind was wery light, 
and the knowing ones said she could do noth- 
ing in heavy weather.” 

“ She mug have had some heavy weather in 
crossing the Atlantic,” I added. 

“Yes, sir; but they said her best sailing was 
with a light wind. Your American yachts 
sail very fast, sir.” 

“I don't know how they compare with the 
Saghh.” 

‘If we go out together in the morning, we 
may have a chance to try a bit with her.” 

‘‘She is twenty or thirty tons larger than 
the Blanche.” 

** But I think the Blanche must be a very 
fine sailer. Mr. Spelter says she has taken 
several prizes.” 

‘“*What is she doing?” I exclaimed, sud- 
denly springing to my feet, as I saw and heard 
a movement on board of the Whitewing.” 

‘*They seem to be heaving up her anchor, 
sir,” replied Osborne, quietly. 

I could distinctly hear the rattle of her 
chain cable, and my heart rose into my throat. 
I was on the lookout for treachery, and that 
noise seemed to be the first sign of it: I could 
just discern the dark forms of the men at work 
on the forecastle. 

** All hands on deck!” I shouted, not very 
loud, but, sufficiently so to be heard all over 
the vessel. 

The order was promptly obeyed, and the 
men instantly rushed up the ladder from the 
forecastle. 

‘* What’s the matter, Captain Farringford?” 
asked Mr. Spelter. 

‘*Man the windlass, and heave up the an- 
chor to a short stay! Be lively about it,” I 
answered. 

‘* Are you going to sea to-night, sir?” said 





Spelter, in evident amazement. 
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“T have no time for words. You will oblige 
me by seeing my order carrjed out without 
an instant’s delay. — Mr. Osborne!” 

“* Here, sir,” replied the second mate. 

* Loose the fore and mall calle.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” replied Osborne, with more 
zeal than Spelter had shown. 

I went forward, and sent ten men aft to loose 
the sails; for we had « patent windlass, which 
required but few hands to work it. | hept one 
eye on the Whitewing, and by the time cur 
sails were cast loose, | saw her jib go up. 

“Man the mainsail halyards; lively, my 
men!” I called, nervously, for my worst fare 


were now confirmed. 
It seemed to me that the plan of inducing 


| Larry to go on board of the Whitewing was 


a contrived one, laid in advance. 

“ Lively, men! lively!” I repeated; and Ov 
borne hurried the hands to their utmost. 

With six men at the throat and four at the 
peak halyards, the mainsail went up in a few 
moments. 

** Hoist the foresail! ” I called to the second 
mate. 

“ Anchor apeak, sir,” reported Spelter. 

“Clear away the jib and flying-jib!” I 
replied. 

At this moment the Whitewing went by 
the Blanche. The breeze was light, and she 
moved but slowly against the flood tide. Her 
crew were setting her gaff-topsails, and I 
judged by the noise on her deck, that her 
hands were doing their best. 

‘¢ Foresail set, sir,” said Osborne. 

‘*Man the windlass! Heave up the anchor! ” 

‘*Anchor aweigh,” said Spelter, a few mo- 
ments later. 

‘*Man the jib-halyards! 
Starboard the helm!” 

‘* Starboard, sir,’’ replied Butters, the old 
quartermaster, who was at the wheel. 

The Blanche gathered headway, and moved 
slowly down the bay. I could still see the 
Whitewing. In a few moments Spelter had 
secured the anchor. 

‘“‘ Hoist the flying-jib, Mr. Spelter! Get up 
your gaff-topsails, Mr. Osborne,” I continued; 
and our large crew enabled us to execute all 
these orders very quickly. 

All the hands had been stationed by Spelter, 
so that when an order was given, it was not 
necessary to designate the men who were. to 
execute it. The gaff-topsails were brought up 
from the forecastle, where they were stowed, 
and hands had already overhauled the hal- 
yards, tacks, and outhauls. Though our crew 
had worked together but a short time, I doubt 


Hoist the jib! 
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whether a yacht was ever got under way any 
quicker than the Blanche. 

‘¢ Cheeseman.” 

‘Here, sir,” replied the second quarter- 
master. 

‘Go forward and keep your eye on the 
Whitewing, and report every movement she 
makes.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

We had the wind square on the beam, and 
as we went out from the shore it was fresher 
than at the anchorage. The Blanche heeled 
over, and began to go through the water at 
quite a lively rate; but I could not yet see that 
we gained on the Whitewing. It was a light 
breeze at the best, and I judged that the Eng- 
lish yacht had the advantage of us. 

** Rather a sudden movement, Captain Far- 
ringford,” said the mate, as he joined me on 
the quarter-deck. 

‘* Probably you do not understand the situ- 
ation as well as I do,’”’ I replied, hardly able to 


.control my agitation. ‘‘I would not lose sight 


of the Whitewing for all this yacht cost.” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter?” 

“You are aware that Mr. Grimsby, our 
owner, is on board of her?” 

‘No! hasn’t he returned?” 

** He has not.” 

‘*T went below at dark, and did not think 
but that he had come on board again.” 

‘*There is treachery,” I replied. 

*““You don’t say so!” exclaimed the mate, 
whose tones indicated utter amazement. 

‘*Did your mate use to ask you if you were 
going to sea, when you gave him an order?” 
I asked, for I was provoked with him for his 
want of zeal after I called all hands. 

‘*No, sir; but then we don’t have quite so 
strict discipline in a yacht as they do ina 
man-of-war,” he answered, sheepishly. ‘* The 
order was rather sudden, and I was afraid 
something was the matter.” 

‘‘ Something is the matter; but I don’t like 
to have any one ask me what the matter is 
when an order is given. The worst might 
happen while we are arguing the question.” 

‘**You are right, Captain Farringford, and I 
was wrong,” he added, so frankly that I freely 
forgave him. 

* All right now; I should not have spoken 
so decidedly if it had not been an emergency.” 

““T hope you'll excuse me, captain, for I 
mean to do my duty, and obey orders, though 
you. are a good deal younger thanIam. But 
I see you know how to handle a vessel; and I 
know the Blanche never got under way so 
quick before.” 





“I am entitely Satisfied, for you did your 
work promptly after you began.” 

“‘Tll begin sooner next time. We don’t 

often have any emergencies on yachts, cxcept 
when we get under way in a race; and then 
we are all on the lookout. But I can’t for the 
life of me understand this business yet.” 
, ‘At another time I may tell you all about 
it; now I can only say that the owner of 
the Whitewing is a cousin of Mr. Grimsby, 
and has the same surname — Miles Grimsby. 
Our Mr. Grimsby is the heir of Sir Philip 
Grimsby, an English baronet, and stepped 
between this Miles and his expectations. If 
he should die, Miles would be a baronet, with 
an income of halfa million a year.” 

‘‘ Whew!” whistled Spelter, significantly. 
‘“‘Then Miles Grimsby wants to get our Mr. 
Grimsby out of the way?” 

‘Precisely so; but I don’t think any harm 
has come to him yet.” ’ 

‘“‘Heaven forbid!” gasped the mate. ‘I 
understand it all now.” 

‘Then be sure that the Blanche does her 
best. You know her better than I do; and if 
there is any expedient by which her speed can 
be increased, let me know on the instant.” 

‘*She is doing very well now, sir; but the 
balloon-jib will help her, just as soon as we 
get the wind a point farther aft, as we shall in 
a few minutes.” 

‘*Have it ready to bend on,” I replied, as 
we went forward. 

““‘ Ay, ay, sir.” 

** How goes it, Cheeseman?” I asked of the 
quartermaster on the lookout. 

‘‘ She is gaining upon us a little, sir, if any- 
thing.” 

I examined the position of the Whitewing 
very carefully, and I was satisfied that the 
quartermaster was correct in his judgment. 
She was increasing the distance between us, 
but I hoped the balloon-jib would give us the 


advantage. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_———___—. 

—— Tue skin of our bodies is full of pores, 
little air-holes, or safety-valves, as we have 
heard them called. Itis of vtaz importance to 
keep these pores free from dirt and all impuri- 
ties. If the body should be covered with any 
substance impervious to moisture, death would 
soon follow. At the time of the accession of. 
Pope Leo X to the papal chair, a young boy 
was gilded all over with varnish and gold leaf, 
to represent the golden age. He died in 
a few hours. Cleanliness is one of God’s. 


laws. 
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ONLY A SEED. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


PLANT within the rich, warm earth 
A tiny seed: there springs to birth 
A new creation. Sun and air 
Encompass it with tender care. 


Years pass. Of ample girth and high, 
A tree towers upward to the sky; 
Within its cool and verdant bowers 
Birds warble through the summer hours. 


The traveller rests beneath its shade; 

The brook goes purling through the glade; 
And childhood’s voice, with merry shout, 
Rings from the leafy covert out. 


Some youthful aspirant for fame 
Perchance shall carve thereon his name, 
Then seek, in after years, to trace, 
Those doubtful lines of sculptured grace. 


A waving forest yet may stand 

Like giant guardians of the land, 
Nurtured by earth and sky, upsprung 
From one small seed at random flung; 


And when, mayhap, by sturdiest blow, 
Those stalwart forms are lying low, 

In life’s strange drama, day by day, 
What dumb, unconscious part will play. 


The proudest ships that float our seas 
Had small beginning, such as these; 
Each keel, with ribs so stanch and firm, 
Outgrowth of seed or acorn germ. 


All gentlé thoughts, and noble deeds, 
And kindly words are fruitful seeds ; 

Scatter them broadcast o’er the earth; 
Ye know not now their hidden worth, 


Nor with what fructifying power 
They’ll blossom in an unseen hour; 

It may be when the hand is dust 
That planted them with hopeful trust. 


—~—_——_. 


GENEROSITY may carry us farther than 
mere duty; but it should always go in a right 
line, and never lead us to neglect a duty. 


ARTIFICIAL stone is made in California 
fully equal to the natural stone, or rock, and it 
can be shaped after any design at a compara- 
tively low cost. One company in California 
turns out daily two tons of stone. This stone 
is said to withstand heat and cold, moisture 
and dryness, and other climatic influences. 
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THE DRESSING-GOWN. 
A PRACTICAL STORY FOR “ OUR GIRLS.” 


BY GENEVIEVE. 


be MOTHER,” cried Edith Ray, as she 

bounded into the library one bright 
September morning, ‘‘ here’s papa’s birthday 
coming next week, and I haven’t the slightest 
idea what to get him! You know he always 
likes something that I have made with my 
own hands, and so I thave embroidered a 
watch-case or a pair of slippers for him every 
birthday and Christmas since I can remember. 
He has enough of each now to supply a small 
army. I do wish there was something in the 
world that a girl could ever make for her, 
father, brother (or lever, if she has one), be- 
sides these everlasting, inevitable slippers and 
watch-cases. It is very easy to make a pres- 
ent fora lady, for I never saw any lady who 
kept house’who didn’t go into ecstasies over 
a new kind of lamp-mat, or toilet-cushion, or 
anything of that description; but a man, O, 
dear, there is nothing he wants, except a new 
neck-tie every day of his life.” 

‘¢ Well, my daughter, if you can stop talking 
long enough to listen to me, I will tell you 
what your papa very much needs, and some- 
thing also that you can make, with a very little 
assistance; and that is a dressing-gown.” 

‘* A dressing-gown! ” exclaimed Edith; ‘ the 
idea of my making a dressing-gown! Why 
not undertake to make a telescope, or a steam- 
engine?” 

“Don’t be foolish, my child,” ‘said her 
mother. ‘It is really nothing very formida- 
ble that I propose. I will assist you in the 
cutting and fitting, and with the help of the 
sewing-machine, which you already can use 
very nicely, I have no doubt you will suc- 
ceed admirably, and papa will be delighted. 
We will go down .town this afternoon and 
select the materials. Your father has got tired 
of the Persian robes, and we will try to find 
something unlike what he ever has worn. 
Velveteen is used now a good deal for gentle- ‘ 
mén’s dressing-gowns, but papa would think 
it too dressy for such a quiet man as he is; so 
I think the prettiest and most suitable thing is 
a simple drab or steel-colored cloth, trimmed 
with a border of plain crimson, or blue, with 
collar, buttons, and pocket-bands to match.” 

‘*T’'ll have blue, by all means,” said Edith; 
‘* you know every man thinks blue ¢ke color. 
par excellence.” 

‘* Very well,” said her mother, “ you shall 
consult your own taste.” 
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In the afternoon Edith and her mother set 
forth on their shopping excursion; and if 
Edith had not been a very lovely young miss, 
I fear some of the clerks would have been 
slightly vexed at the number of pieces of cloth 
she obliged them to take down from the shelves 
and exhibit to her, before she could make her 
choice. But at length the all-important ques- 
tion was settled to her satisfaction, and she 
tripped gayly home, bearing her precious bun- 
‘dle in her arms, which some misses I have seen 
would scorn to do. ‘ 

The next morning. found Edith busily en- 
gaged upon her new task. Having the pre- 
vious day procured a pattern of the tailor her 
father employed, she cut out the different parts 
herself, and fitted them. nicely together. Tak- 

‘ing the lining first, she spread it smoothly with 

wool-wadding, and having ripped an old 
barége dress that she called entirely Zassé, she 
covered the wadding with it, to prevent the 
wool from pushing through on the_ outside. 
Then she caught the lining, wadding, and 
barége together, taking long stitches on the 
barége side and very short ones on the side of 
the lining. Some prefer to quilt them to- 
gether; but Mrs. Ray preferred the former way, 
as making the garment softer and more pliable. 
Next, the outside, of handsome gray cloth,,was 
laid upon the barége, and all was basted firmly 
together, and by the aid of the sewing-ma- 
chine, in.a short. time the seams were neatly 
stitched. Edith faced them down carefully on 
the inside, and lo! to her great .delight the 
dressing-gown began to assume definite and 
comely. proportions. _It .was .‘‘ nothing , but 
fun,” Edith thought, to stitch a-broad fold of 
the beautiful blue cloth all around, the. gar- 
ment, and make the blue collar, pocket-bands, 
cuffs, and cover the button-moulds. But mak- 
ing the button-holes was “ pretty tough,” she 
said, and her mother kindly offered to do that 
part for her; but no; Edith was determined to 
accomplish alone what she had undertaken, 
relying, of course, upon her mother's advice, 
if she became perplexed. 

In a few days the dressing-gown was com- 
pleted, and was certainly handsome enough 
for ‘‘ Oliver Optic” himself. ‘ 

All the while Edith had been so busily sew- 
ing, she had been puzzling her brain to com- 
pose a little rhyming note with which to in- 
troduce the new dressing-gown to her papa’s 
favor. It was arranged that the night before 
Mr. Ray’s birthday, after he had retired, Mrs. 
Ray should remove the old dressing-gown 
from its accustomed hook in his dressing- 
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place. This being done, the little note was 
pinned upon one of the sleeves, where it would 
attract his notice, and Edith’s mother assured 
her that everything was as it should be, and 
she must try and go to sleep, for her little 
head was really quite turned by the prospect 
of her father’s morning surprise. Edith was 
up ‘ bright and early ” on the eventful day, and 
although not addicted to the shameful habit 
of listening, she felt justified, in this case, in 
placing herself near enough to her father’s 
door to hear his exclamations of surprise 
and delight,—and they were’ enthusiastic 
enough to satisfy her-most eager expectations. 
It. was difficult to tell which pleased him the 
most, the dressing-gawn:or the note; and he 
could hardly. believe ;at first that his little 
daughter Edith, who-sat upon his knee, pos- 
sessed such Versatility of talent as the dress- 
ing-gown, with its accompanying poetic note, 
indicated. 

While:the joyful papa is perambulating the 
house in order to exhibit his new dressing-gown 
to each member of the family circle, Jet us for 
once’ be so uncivil as to peep over mamma’s 
shoulder, who is reading the note for the first 
time, and judge for ourselves how well Edith 
succeeded in this department : — 


Ha, ha! You knew not I was here! 
’ I see your great surprise ; 
You never heard’of me before ; 
I see that in your eyes. 
But I have often'heard of you, - 
And such fine stories too ! 
From whom I’Il let you try to guess ; 
* You'd give your life to know ! 
Your looks would seem to signify 
- You think that I intrude ; 
Whence am I? _Whohas sent me here? 
(I think you’re rather rude). 
Well, as I said, I’d heard of you, 
And longed to know you more ; 
So into this snug nook I crept, 
And got behind the door ; 
And since we’ve never met before, 
‘We'll introduce ourselves ; 
And as to whence I came, kind sir, 
Hast never heard of elves? 
I am an unexpected guest ; 
I know that very well — 
I’m sure you must have guessed the rest, 
If not, I’ll have to tell. 
My object, then, in coming here, 
Is (if it please your grace), 
To live with you till I am old, 
And then — resign my place. 
I long to fold you in my arms, 
And look into your face, 
And see how pleased and glad you are 
* Within my soft embrace. 
Try me, my friend ; I promise you 
Your comfort I’ll enhance — 
A warm friend I will prove to you, 





room closet, and hang the new one in its 


‘ 


Just let me have a chance. 




















“OQ WHISTLE, AND I’LL COME TO YOU, MY LAD.” 


Illustration from Lee and Shepard's new edition of Robert Burns’s Poems. 
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oR, 
THE GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE HALL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
JUNIORS. 


i i has already been observed that each year 
of college life bears a distinctive character, 
and contributes its quota to the history of men- 
tal and moral progress. 

To leave— as most boys do—the sheltered 
vale of domestic life, where they have been 
fenced around by trees of a deeper root and 
sturdier growth, their wants anticipated, their 
wishes, to a great extent, gratified; where the 
duties and labors of daily life are relieved by 
mutual sympathies, and its whole intercourse 
fraught with unobtrusive yet heartfelt joys, 
that must be missed in order to be fully appre- 
ciated; to be flung at once, in a measure, upon 
his own resources, and planted out, as it were, 
in a bleak exposure, amid the untried scenes 
of college, — is a great change, a notable one 
in boy life, sharply defining this first phase of 
its history. 

The sophomore year introduces to another 
period, during which a boy possessing the 
best-balanced mind becomes somewhat rarefied 
by the shock incidental to leaping at once from 
the rank of freshman to that of sophomore; 
from being zobody to being somebody; to a 
status conferring the right to wear a tall hat, 
in virtue of which his relations to teachers, 
classmates, and the college community at 
large, assume a different character. The course 
of study, likewise, during this period, is adapt- 
ed to cultivate the imagination, memory, and 
acquisitive powers, rather than the judgment 
and reflective faculties. During the freshman, 
especially, and to some extent the sophomore 
year, the studies bear so strong a family re- 
semblance to those which were pursued before 
entering upon collegiate life, that it still seems 
somewhat like going to school. That practi- 
cal life — for the stern responsibilities of which 
these studies are, by slow and toilsome pro- 
cesses, preparing him — seems yet a great way 
off. The boy element quickened, not chas- 
tened, is still dominant, manifesting an ex- 
uberance but one remove from conceit. 

The student, however, is conducted to the 
threshold of the junior year, not only without 
that abruptness to which reference has been 
made, but with a chastened spirit; and the 
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change, although not less important in its 
results, is devoid of those peculiarities that 
have marked the progress of previous years. 
As the insect emerging from its chrysalis state 
casts off its old slough, and assumes new and 
more beautiful forms, without any peculiar 
violence, thus, by virtue of the laws of mental 
growth, many things, being outgrown, fall 
away, or are unconsciously surrendered. Even 
during the latter portion of the sophomore 
year, jests and practical jokes— although not 
less abundant or less keenly relished — become 
more refined, assume more of an intellectual 
character, and in proportion as they are di- 
vested of coarseness acquire pungency and 
pith. 

No well-conditioned junior, who places a 
proper estimate upon his position, soils his 
hands with tar, or condescends to administer 
discipline to freshmen. That pertains to the 
sophs. 

If a student has been true to himself and 
improved his opportunities, his mind has been 
constantly maturing; he has been compelled 
to put his thoughts on paper, and behold them 
in a tangible form; to look, as it were, hisown 
soul in the face, reflected from the mirror of a 
theme, and submit the production endeared 
by the pangs of parturition to the scalpel of 
the professor of rhetoric. The ceaseless at- 
trition of college life has already pruned ex- 
crescences, the sharp criticisms of teachers 
cauterized prurient conceptions, and the keen 
encounters of debate imparted facility while it 
repressed conceit. 

He pores over the pages of Tacitus, where 
thought is concentrated, as it were, by hy- 
draulic pressure; with patient toil translates 
the sentiments of the noblest minds into the 
syllables of his native tongue, till imagination 
kindles at the blaze of that gorgeous rhetoric; 
the ear thrills and the heart throbs responsive 
to the music of their verse; the mind expands 
and becomes fertile by the struggle worthily 
to convey the wisdom of which he is enam- 
oured; and as the streams are tinged by the 
shores they lave, the ductile sense takes shape 
and coloring from the subject matter of © 
He is, to be sure, but two years old 
in college annals; yet is that period equivalent 
to a much longer one of outside life. From 
the elevation upon which he now stands he 
looks over two years of mental and moral 
growth and a varied experience. He is now 
junior. Boyhood has ripened into youth. 
Peculiar emotions are excited by that single 
syllable, ‘‘ior;” it seems endowed with the 
faculty of speech and the attributes of person- 
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ality. It says, One half your college course is 
already run, and one half of those pleasant, 
fruitful years of independence and privilege, 
free from corroding care, has passed away. 
The errors committed during their passage 
can never be amended, nor squandered oppor- 
tunities recalled. You have been permitted 
to separate yourself, that you might intermed- 
dle with all knowledge. For the use you have 
made of this boon you will be held responsi- 
ble at the tribunal of your own conscience, 
by your parents, society, and your God. When 
another period of equal length shall have been 
improved or wasted, you will be forced to ex- 
change the mock contests of the palestra for 
the close grapple of real life; thrust upon its 
stormy ocean, to ride on or be ingulfed by its 
waves. Even now, through the tissue of the 
dream-robe that shrouds the future, you may, 
if you will, discern the shadowy forms of 
weighty responsibilities. 

Such reflections, naturally arising in every 
mind at the threshold of the junior year, with 
more or less definiteness of impression and 
clearness of outline, often make it a rallying- 
point, a period when many a heretofore care- 
less, idle, or vicious youth sets his teeth hard, 
and says, ‘“‘ This thing has gone far enough; ” 
and from that moment temptation is reft of 
its power. 


‘* With his wing on the wind and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on.” 


Others in the same position, looking back 
over the past and forward to the future, say, 
Tt is hard, of little use, to stop now; I am 
half way down the hill, and the pressure is 


grievous. I will go to the bottom, rally when 
TI graduate. Even if worst comes to worst, 
and I receive no diploma, I will see if I cannot 
make my way in the world without the aid 
of a piece of sheepskin with the names of the 
trustees and faculty of college attached to it.” 

Within the circle of college life social influ- 
ences attain a mighty power. The boy who 
many times during a day slips his arm within 
your own; whose heart throbs in unison as his 
step keeps time with yours; with whom, in 
the still summer evening, you lean over the 
parapet of the bridge, and watch the play of 
the moonbeams on the edge of the waterfall; 
whose sympathies in that sweet hour of youth- 
ful prime commingle with your own like the 
interlacing of green summer foliage, — is most 
dear to you. Yet he may be indolent, careless, 
wasting himself, and accumulating material 
for future regret. If more impressible at one 
time than another, it will be when he is about 
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to cross the threshold of the junior year, be- 
cause this period is, as it were, an eddy in the 
current of college life, a place where two seas 
meet, where experiences of the past and pre- 
monitions respecting the future exert a com- 
bined influence to beget susceptibility and 
induce reflegtion, and when a word uttered or 
act performed at the right moment, and in the 
right manner, may exert a life-long influence. 

Reflections somewhat similar were passing 
through the mind of Morton, now a junior, 
as, after locking the outer door of Radcliffe, 
he stood listening to the rumble of vehicles 
that bore homeward his mates to spend the 
vacation preceding their junior year. To his 
mind, however, they brought no sting, only 
high resolves in respect to the future; for the 
past did not present to him a record of wasted 
energies and squandered hours. 

As the sound of wheels died away in the 
distance, he sat down upon the door-stone, and 
leaned his head upon his hand. At the be- 
ginning of the junior year Morton found him- 
self in no better circumstances pecuniarily 
than before. Although his connection with 
Uncle Tim had given him more remuneration 
for his labor than the performing of the pres- 
ident’s chores and other similar work, yet 
his necessary expenses had increased in pro- 
portion. It was a hard struggle still. 

He spent a few days at home during the 
spring vacation, and had resolved, if Longley 
did not provide him with work, —which at 
that time seemed probable,—he would go home 
again on foot. 

‘Pll take it out of my bones,” said Mort. 
‘¢ What is the use of being smart and tough, 
and reap no benefit from it?” 

But about a week before the term ended, 
Uncle Tim sent him word that he had timber 
for himto hew. Morton was in the enjoyment 
of robust health, and of a most cheerful tem- 
perament; but there are few persons over 
whose minds a dark shadow does not at times 
flit. He was a home boy, and dearly attached 
to his parents; had anticipated meeting them, 
and, though glad to obtain work, yet thé dis- 
appointment, coupled with the departure of 
his classmates, made him sad. 

‘“*They are all gone home,” said Morton, 
‘*but poor me. I ought to be glad to be earn- 
ing something; but I had set my heart on 
going home. "Twould be so delightful this 
time of year, when all the crops are coming 
off, partridges are plenty, and fishing good. 
Never mind; I shall get some money, and I'll 
send home a Christmas present to all hands. 
| VM just go over and see what I can find in 
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Prex’s library, then go stroll in the woods, and 
begin hard knocks to-morrow.” 

As usual, he slept in the president’s house, 
to take care of it during the vacation. Mor- 
ton, as our readers well know, and as Savage 
once found to his cost, was exceedingly fond 
of the natural sciences. The first book he se- 
lected was a volume of Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
and he turned to the articles relating to chem- 
istry. Soon ascertaining that he was not in 
a frame of mind to receive enjoyment from 
the subjects that ordinarily interested him, he 
closed the book and took up his flute. But 
the soul of music was not in it, or rather in 
him, and he flung it away in a pet. 

‘‘T wish I knew what to do with myself,” 
he said, ‘‘ or how to get rid of this forenoon.” 

One of his favorite employments, when a lad 
at home, had been to peruse the Classical Dic- 
tionary in his father’s library. With that cre- 
dulity that sits so gracefully on childhood, he 
gave implicit credence to all the marvels there 
related, and no more doubted the existence 
and attributes of Jupiter and Minerva than 
the doctrines of the Assembly's Catechism. 

He indeed devoured the pages of Bunyan 
with avidity; sympathized with Christian in 
all his conflicts, doubts, and fears; considered 
Pliable a small, sneaking concern; didn’t 
think much of Mr. Ready-to-halt; but Mr. 
Great-heart filled his eye, and came up to the 
standard of his conception. He was to little 
Henry a veritable being, as much as Robinson 
Crusoe; but even the glories of Bunyan paled 
in contrast with the wonders of the old my- 
thology. 

In his father’s library were the productions 
of Homer and Virgil, both in the original 
tongues and translated. Through their pages, 
supplemented by the Classical Dictionary, he 
roved with ever-increasing delight. As porous 
bodies absord the liquids in which they are 
immersed, thus the ideas constantly presented 
at that susceptible age were taken up by the 
mental secretions, and tinged his whole,course 
of thought. 

He swam the Hellespont with Leander, wept 
over the cruel gash in the white breast of Eu- 
ryalus, watched with a throbbing heart the 
footsteps of Orpheus as he returned from the 
nether world, and was so moved and provoked 
when Eurydice vanished from her despairing 
husband’s view, that, greatly to the surprise 
of his father, who was busily engaged upon 
a sermon, he flung the book the whole length 
of the study. His very sports, pets, and sur- 
roundings evinced the influence of his favorite 
studies. He promenaded the garden with a 
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beechen club, in imitation of Hercules, '\:and 
belabored most unmercifully the pig ‘that: he 
chose to consider the Erymanthean’ boars"'A 
little dell in the pasture, shaded by trees, rep- 
resented the Elysian Fields; a brook that.ran 
through it, the gloomy Styx, that with its slug- 
gish waters encompassed the region of de- 
parted spirits. A large trough was Charon’s 
boat. - 

His little sister, feigning death, was depos- 
ited in the boat, while he simulated Charon, 
and, placing in her mouth the coin to':pay him- 
self, ferried her over the dark waters, without 
being troubled in the least by the discrepancy. 
The hens and cattle bore the names of Greek 
and Roman heroes; an unruly ox that Henry 
disliked was named Mezentius, after the God- 
contemning Tuscan. 

One night he awoke crying, and on being 
asked what ailed him, replied that he had got 
on the shirt of Nessus. Thus a love of an- 
cient story developed with his expanding fac- 
ulties, and he embraced the study of the clas- 
sics with peculiar delight. 

In vain did Morton, as he turned. the famil- 
iar pages, strive to become interested as of 
old in the ancient lore. He no longer inhab- 
ited realms of his own creation, : rainbow- 
tinted and peopled with ideal forms, but'a 
matter-of-fact world. Calculus had put Jupiter 
to the sword; and the science of angles af 
forded little room for the play of the imagina- — 
tion. It is not, however, easy to escape the 
influence of early impressions, whatever reason 
may urge to the contrary. Morton, it is true, 
could no longer believe that the statue of 
Memnon discoursed music beneath the fingers 
of the rising sun, but he was peculiarly *im- 
pressible to influences from the world: of na+ 
ture; and in his imagination the rural deities 
had never been entirely dethroned. He -was 
still half inclined to believe that in: the :soli- 
tude of dense forests and by lonely fountains 
they yet lingered; and often, as he leaned 
upon his axe, listening to the sough of the 
wind among the pines, wondered not at the 
ancient superstitions that ascribed to trees‘ 
personality, and peopled the inanimate objects 
of nature with sentient beings. 

‘¢ Their method of looking at nature,” said 
Morton to himself, ‘was superstitious, to be 
sure, but certainly it was more genial, and: it 
seems to me no worse, than Uncle Tim’s;. for 
he would contemplate the noblest tree God’ 
Almighty ever grew, only to estimate how 
many feet of merchantable boards it would 
scale. I can’t'make believe now, and be satis- 
fied, — can’t be satisfied with anything,” he 
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continued, almost inclined to regret, as he 
closed the book, that he had outgrown those 
pleasant brain dreams that once possessed all 
the charms of realities. 

Still pursuing his quest, he at length light- 
ed upon a copy of Tasso’s Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered. As he laid the book down it fell open, 
displaying to view a beautifully-executed en- 
graving representing an enchanted wood. 
Rinaldo, the Achilles of the army of the 
cross, stands, with falchion raised, at the 
foot of a stately myrtle, as in act to strike, 
and thus, by felling the tree, break the en- 
chantment that renders the wood inaccessible 
tothe Christian hast, while a lovely woman 
clasps the trunk of the tree to protect it from 
his steel. Turning to the text for explanation, 
he read the lines, — 

“ High o’er the subject trees sublime she stood, 
And seemed the verdant empress of the wood, 
While round the champion cast a doubtful view, 
A greater wonder his attention drew, 
A laboring oak a sudden cleft disclosed, 
And from its bark.a living birth exposed. 
Whence, — passing all belief, — in strange array, 
A lovely damsel issued to the day. 
A hundred different trees the knight beheld, 
Whose fertile wombs a hundred nymphs revealed.” 


Quite surprised at the coincidence of the 
passage with his own train of thought, he 
settled himself in a comfortable position, and, 
buried in the book, remained unconscious of 
the lapse of time, until the bell rang out 
twelve o’clock. 


CHAPTER II. 
EFFORT? WITHOUT AN OBJECT FAILS. 


Ir any one had informed Morton, every 
moment of whose time was generally occu- 
pied, that a leisure day would hang heavily 
upon his hands, he would have thought the 
assertion incredible; but so it was. 

He took a fishing-line in his pocket, his 

"gun, and started into the woods. It was a most 
delightful period of the year — early autumn; 
“the day was all that could be desired, and pig- 
eons, though somewhat diminished in numbers, 
yet were plentiful enough to afford good sport. 

‘“*T have always thought,” he soliloquized, 
‘* that I did wish I could have one day to my- 
self, one day when I could find nothing to do. 
I would lie abed all day.” 

,As.a partial realization of this desire, he 
leaned his gun against a large tree that, stand- 
ing at the edge of the forest, flung its branches 
over a plat of green turf, pillowed his head 
upon one of its roots, and lay a while gazing 
up through the branches at the passing clouds, 
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and then closing his eyes, endeavored to com- 
pose himself to sleep. At length he opened 
his eyes, sat up, and looking at his watch, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Only fifteen minutes! I thought it 
had been an hour! If Rich had been lying on 
one side of me, and Perk on the other, an hour 
would have seemed only fifteen minutes, in- 
instead of fifteen minutes seeming an hour.” 
He now went in pursuit of pigeons, but 
rather languidly; did hot take a great deal of 
interest in it; scarcely cared to pick them up 
when shot. If he had stolen a little time from 
a busy day to run out and shoot pigeons fora 
supper in Radcliffe, he would have’killed dou- 
ble the number, and enjoyed more in doing it. 
Depositing his game in a place that he in- 
tended to pass on his return, he went through 
the woods to the river; and finding a canoe 
that belonged to Longley, fished a while, but 
soon tiring of this sport, took to his oars, 
pulled to an island in the river, in quest of 


| grapes, and from thence to Merry-Meeting Bay, 


hoping to get a shot at the sea-fowl, that often 
come hither frem the neighboring sea-coast, 
but was disappointed. x 

‘“¢ Nature abhors a vacuum,” said Morton, as 
he pulled homeward. ‘I have discovered one 
thing to-day — that it is of no use for a man 
habitually busy, and accustomed to work with 
an object in view, to expect to enjoy himself in 
idleness. Wish I had gone towork. I should 
have been happier, and had something to 
show for it afterwards. Guess:I’ll give up the 
notion of lying in bed all day. Ifa fellow gets 
more work than he wants at times, and be- 
comes a little jaded, it is worse to have none.” 

Heavy rains had recently fallen, increas- 
ing the rapidity of the river’s current, which 
Morton, returning, was compelled to stem ; and 
preferring to walk rather than row, he con- 
cluded to land at a point somewhat below the 
place whence he set out, and found himself in 
a part of the country entirely new to him, and 
quite different in appearance from the lands 
contiguous to college, and at that time cov- 
ered with a very heavy mixed growth, in which 
the elm was largely represented. 

‘Why, this is good land, right down good 
land,” said Morton, in whose composition the 
poetical and practical elements were about 
equally balanced. ‘‘I know by the-« growth. 
Why is it that I never stumbled on this ‘spot 
before?” 

It was already dusk when Morton landed, 
and as he was some distance from the village, 
and unacquainted with the locality, he felt the 
necessity of making immediate use of the little 
daylight remaining; but as he turned his face 
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homeward, he caught a glimpse of an elevation, 
the end of which appeared to be covered with 
scattering trees, whose species there was not 
sufficient light to determine, while on its sum- 
mit a single gigantic tree, téwering far above 
the rest, flung its branches to the sky, and seen 
by the dim starlight, through the gathering 
mists, and from the vale where Morton stood, 
its top seemed almost to meet the clouds. 

‘* What a fearfully great tree!” he said; ‘I 
never saw such a tree before; that must be a 
lovely spot where it stands. Great fellow I 
am, to spend the whole afternoon pulling 
round after fox-grapes, and sea-ducks, and 
not get either, when I might have found just 
what we Radcliffers have been longing to dis- 
cover — some secluded, beautiful spot, that 
everybody didn’t know, and couldn’t find, 
where we might come and spend pleasant 
hours, or rather they might, for I shall find 
very few hours to spend in that way, accord- 
ing to present appearances.” 

Morton was not paid by the day for his 
labor, but so much per foot, therefore he was 
not limited to particular hours; the more he 
hewed, the more he received: and as Longley 
was in no haste for the timber, he was not 
confined to constant effort in that respect, but 
could work an hour or play an hour, as he 
chose: however, he was not one of those who 
require the spur of necessity, or extraneous 
influence exciting them to continual effort, and 
he adopted a methed to accomplish both the 
objects he had in view (the performance of a 
full day’s labor, and a visit to the spot, that, 
seen by the dim twilight, had so interested 
him), that was perfectly characteristic. Having 
arranged with his landlady for an early break- 
fast, he retired to rest. The birds were utter- 
ing their first notes, and the wild pigeons their 
low, peculiar cooing, with which they are wont 
to hail the gray dawn, as Morton, brushing the 
night dew from the bushes, gained his place 
oflabor. Having lined a log, he leaped upon 
it with a narrow axe, to “score in:” As he 
drove the steel into the wood the first rays of 
the rising sun shone full in his eyes. 

‘“*That’s the time of day,” he exclaimed; 
‘* first clip at sunrise.” 

As some of our young readers may be at a 
loss to understand the term “‘ scoring in,” we 
would say, that in hewing timber, deep kerfs 
or notches are cut in the round log nearly to 
the depth of the line struck on it, about a foot 
apart, the distance between being more or 
less in proportion as the stick is knotty or 
otherwise. This is generally done with a nar- 
row or chopping axe, as it enters more easily ; 





then the wood between is split off. When this 
preparatory work is accompinlied, the’ — 
axe completes the work. 

With his outer garments flung off, Mortin 
seized the broad axe (and as large practice 
had conferred both wind and muscle, and in- 
ured him to stooping, insomuch that he was 
not annoyed with the backache), and bent him- 
self to his task through the whole long fore- 
noon, the sweat bathing his limbs, occasionally 
stopping to recover breath, till he heard a din- 
ner horn on the Topsham side of the Trivér. 

“« Sweet music!” shouted Morton, and stick- 
ing his axe into the timber, threw himself flat 
on his back on the chips in the blazing stin, 
shading his eyes with his hat. There he lay 
a while, the sweat dripping from the extremity 
of his nose and chin, and breathing hard after 
his unwonted exertions. At length he turned 
over on his face and lay a while. 

‘¢ Guess I’ve dried off,” he said; and select- 
ing some large, bright chips, he disposed them 
all around him within reach of his hand, and 
placed upon them butter, meat, pies, and other 
articles, and hollowing out a large chip with his 
axe, filled the cavity with potatoes; then he 
propped himself in the midst, with his back to 
the stick he had been at work on, flanked by 'a 
great jug of coffee, and commenced operations. 

‘‘What a benign countenance!” he: €#- 
claimed, holding up a ‘piece of roast beéf én 
his fork; ‘‘what-a benevolent expression 
gleams in every feature! what a boon to 
look upon such a face in the brier planted 
paths of this work-day world (bolting it); and 
no less satisfactory in possession than in anti- 
cipation. Rich, I’ll trouble you for that coffee 
before you drink it all up; and you, Perk, for 
the cheese. Hathaway, help yourself to pie; 
it’s close by you. Perk, that coffee again, — 
nectar, perfect nectar,” he said, as he took the 
vessel from his lips. ‘‘I don’t perceive that 
these boys have eaten anything; there séems 
to be nothing lacking except what Ihave eaten 
myself. Now, with a clear conscience, PIl’go 
out into the tops of the tall trees rejoicing.” 
And leaping to his feet, he huddled the frag- ° 
ments of the dinner into the basket, and away 
he rushed through the wood, shouting, ‘“*‘ Come 
Radcliffers, come on,” and singing — 


‘*The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born; 
The whale he whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
The dolphins bared their backs of gold, 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean’s child.” 


Mort was evidently in quite a different frame 
of mind from that of the day before — disposed 
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to, derive pleasure from the most ordinary 
sources of enjoyment. As he left the plain 
behind him, and entered a region where the 
surface became more diversified, the nature 
of the. forest growth gradually changed. An 
occasional birch and hemlock mingled with 
the pines, now and then a red oak or maple, 
and increasing in number as he went on; till 
at length above the smaller growth he caught a 
glimpse of the summit of the great tree that had 
so attracted his attention and excited his curios- 
ity the evening before. He lost sight of it again 
for afew moments as he.descended a declivity 
bordering a broad swale free from obstruction 
and covered with grass (close cropped by cat- 
tle and sheep, that ranged at will), till having 
crossed the vale, and doubled round a thick 
clump of fir and hemlock, it burst suddenly 
upon his view in those majestic and beautiful 
proportions that the white pine sometimes as- 
sumes when of great size and standing alone, 
which is seldom the case, the large trees of old 
growth inclining to grow in clumps. 

Morton had never seen anything to compare 
with it in size or symmetry, and he remained 
for some moments gazing up at its lofty sum- 
mits with mingled awe and admiration. So 
magnificent a specimen of forest growth could 
not fail strongly:to impress a mind as sensitive 
as Morton’s to every manifestation of natural 
beauty or sublimity, and he sat down in order 
to contemplate it more at his leisure. The 
trunk of the tree was a perfect cone, without a 
single crook or protuberance from the spur 
roots to the extreme topmost bud. The white 
pine, when of large size and growing in the 
dense forest, is generally bare of limbs, savea 
little brush near the top, which imparts to it a 
stiff, unsocial air, robbing it of the beauty that 
is an attribute of this tree when young, or 
growing in a free exposure: when growing in 
“the forest, the branches are often mostly on 
one side, which destroys its symmetry; the 
limbs of the pine are also more liable than 
most trees to be bent by snow and ice in all 
directions; but in this instance the towering 
trunk, at the distance of sixty or seventy feet 
from the ground, was surmounted by a mas- 
sive coronal of foliage, gigantic branches 
spreading out from the body of the tree with 
the most perfect symmetry, while the rough 
bark, seamed and moss-grown by the suns and 
storms of passing years, and the dark green 
of the summit, presented a strong contrast to 
the smooth bark and lighter foliage of the 
maples and beeches that shot up in more 
humble proportions around it. Had an artist 
desired to produce the greatest possible scenic 





effect, he could not have chosen a position 
better adapted to display its immense propor- 
tions to advantage, or deepen impression by 
the effect of contrast. A number of ridges 
and swells of land terminated in a large swale, 
perfectly flat, but not boggy, covered with 
swamp grass, that was kept short by the con- 
stant cropping of cattle and sheep. 

In the heavy rains of spring and fall, the 
water from the high lands ran over this swale, 
till they entered a ravine, where, acquiring a 
greater momentum by reason of the descent, 
they poured into the river. Not far from the 
extremity of the ridge, formerly one side of 
the ravine, towered the giant pine. 

Morton ascended the ridge, and looked about 
him. The elevation sloped to the south, and, 
for the distance of thirty feet around the large 
pine, the ground was covered with short grass, 
through which its mighty roots broke, over- 
laying each other in all directions, and littered 
with pine cones, dead limbs, and leaves that 
had fallen. 

Ata distance he discovered the stumps of 
two other large trees of the same species, that 
bore the marks of the axe, but so decayed that 
they offered little resistance to the foot. To 
the north was a heavy growth of hemlock, fir, 
white beech and maple, both white and rock 
maple, mingled with beech and red oak, thinly 
scattered over the surface, and free from under- 
brush. 

‘*T don’t see how they came to spare this 
tree,” said Morton, ‘‘ when they cut the others. 
I can’t stop any longer, but I’li eat my dinner 
under the big tree to-morrow, and explore the 
rest of the ridge and the gully. No, I won’t 
call it a gully; that is barbarous; I'll call it a 
glen.” 

When the sun set, Morton measured his 
timber, and footed up his day’s work, He 
found that notwithstanding the time taken to 
survey the tree and explore the locality, he had 
accomplished considerable more than an or- 
dinary day’s work. 

‘* That is just what I meant to do,” said he; 
‘*so much for rushing things. I like, as my 
uncle says, to fetch where I look. I feel a 
great deal better than I did last night, after 
loafing all day. I'll begin betimes to-morrow, 
and then have two hours at noon to myself.” 


CHAPTER III. 


NATURE’S IMPRESS ON A YOUTHFUL MIND. 


THe next morning Morton was so early on 
the ground, that he was obliged to sit down 
and wait a while for light sufficient to work.. 
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The rays of the noonday sun came slanting 
through the foliage upon his cheek, as he sat 
eating between the large roots of the old tree. 
Having concluded his repast, he walked along 
the ridge towards the swale, till his progress 
was arrested by the prostrate trunk of another 
immense pine. 

‘*That is a windfall; no axe made that tall 
fellow bite the dust,” he said. The outside 
was so rotten that it crumbled beneath his 
tread, while the heart was as sound as ever. 
It had broken over the edge of the ridge, and 
its top lay along the swale, the broken, decay- 
ing branches protruding through the weeds. 
At the extremity of the little peninsula, where 
it melted into the swale, stood a large bass- 
wood, separating (as is the habit of that tree) 
into many different forks at five feet from the 
ground, swelling the butt to an enormous size. 
The roots also presented a singular appear- 
ance, coming up at intervals from the ground, 
like the undulations of a snake. From be- 
neath its roots on the edge of the bank gushed 
a spring of clear, cool water, forming a little 
rill that crept along beneath the edge of the 
ridge, till it reached the shoulder of an old 
beaver-dam, which pushed it from its course 
more into the flat; when reaching the head of 
the glen, it fell with a faint murmur over scat- 
tered pebbles into a channel ploughed by the 
spring and autumnal rains. Making the rivu- 
let his guide, he entered and proceeded down 
the glen, as, in courtesy to him, we must now 
term it. ; 

A wild, romantic spot was this ravine; 
there were large, irregular heaps of rocks that 
the waters had washed down and brought to- 
gether, covered with moss and brakes that grew 
between their joints; great boulders, beneath 
which the water had scooped out the earth so 
that they seemed tottering to a fall into the 
depths beneath; chasms worn down in the 
banks, displaying an unctuous blue clay, so 
free of grit that it might be cut with a knife 
without turning the edge. 

Morton walked beneath the trunks of great 
trees thrown by the force of winds and the un- 
dermining of the waters across the glen in all 
imaginable directions, some decayed, others 
with the leaves still green, while far below the 
little stream crept along, winding around and 
under all sorts of obstructions — a beautiful 
illustration of patient toil crowned with suc- 
cess, for it eventually reached the river, in- 
creased by the drip of the banks to a much 
larger volume. But if the lower portion of 
the ravine was rugged and torn by the rush 
of waters and the uprooting of trees, the upper 
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one presented an amount and variéty of foli- 
age quite surprising. The sides were.a com- 
plete network of shrubs and young trees of . 
most exuberant growth, with broad, juicy 
leaves, and smooth bark, while the summit 
was covered with a dense growth of large de- 
ciduous trees, and occasionally an evergreen. 
The beaver-dam had originally crossed the 
flat some little distance above the entrance of 
the glen; but since the disappearance of its 
builders, before the march of civilization, the 
waters had washed away all except a couple 
of rods on one side of the swale, and about 
twelve feet on the other. After making the 
tour of the glen and returning, Morton threw 
himself at full length on the green turf, cov- 
ering the remains of the dam, and watched . 
through the foliage, the sunlight emacing on 

the waters of the river. 

The air was mild and balmy; the leaves as 
yet had not begun to change; and the scene, 
viewed through that soft, lustrous haze with 
which autumn envelops every object, was 
most enchanting. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the foliage, no token of animal life, 


‘not even the chirp of a bird, or the shrill note 


of the cricket, — nought but the faint, almost 
inaudible murmur of the rivulet as it fell over 
mossy stones into the glen. 

Morton lay long and gazed with still increas- 
ing delight, till the spirit of the hour sank into 
his very soul. Half Sw he a cacege 
the sentiment of the poet, — 


‘*The warder on the castle top 
Might almost hear an acorn drop, 
It was so calm and still ; 
Might hear the stags in Hocknell groan, 
And catch the faint and distant moan 
Of King-garn’s little rill.” 

Morton remained long in this happy, 
dreamy mood, his eye roaming over the land- 
scape, noting its contrasts, its lights and 
shadows, from the lone pine rising in solitary 
grandeur and pride of place above the foliage 
beneath, frowning masses of rugged hemlocks 
and dark firs, to the sunbeams quivering on 
the leaves, and lighting up the deeper recesses 
of the glen. 

In that hour of rapid development, when 
the roots of pliant energies are stretching 
themselves to clasp and feed upon all that 
attracts-and stimulates their young life, the 
mind of the impressible boy, matured and 
made receptive by faithful study and arduous 
toil, sustained and nourished by the leaping 
blood, and muscles indurated by effort in the 
sunshine and the breeze, was receiving an ed- 
ucation beyond the province of books or teach- 
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ers to impart, and which, while eluding de- 
scription, and too subtile for language to 
convey, is the , harbinger of future progress 
and power. 

“TI wish Rich was lying here beside me,” 
he murmured at length. 

Between Morton and Richardson there ex- 
isted something more than friendship, stronger 
even than the attachments of college life, ar- 
dent and intimate as they are. It was thus, 
because, notwithstanding striking diversities, 
there were. strong mental and moral affinities 
that bound them: one was the complement of 
the other. There was in the breast of each an 
answering chord, to which al. that was sub- 
lime or, beautiful.in nature or art appealed 
alike. ; 

There are moments in life when, after hang- 
ing in.mute-ecstasy on eloquent lips, or when 
music, with its magic power, has stirred the 
soul. to its very depths, we would fain prolong 
the, spell. How galling at such a time ‘are 
commonplace. remarks, about the crops and 
weather, from some well-meaning one, whose 
blood is very snow-broth, and his feeling callous 
to impression. Had his friend been actually 
present, they would by no means have dis- 
coursed about the sources of their interest. 
There is such a thing as deriving pleasure 
from the very presence of those whose souls 
are like attempered though no word is uttered. 

Often, as they sat side by side and listened 
to some eloquent appeal that raised the intel- 
lect and stirred the sensibilities, a mutual pres- 
sure of the hand gave token that the senti- 
ment uttered had found its way at the same 
instant to the hearts of both; nor had Morton 

‘ever been in any condition of interest or rap- 
‘ture, but the low tones of Rich, or the soft 
touch of his hand, had power to prolong and 
deepen, not dissipate, the charm. 

The fingers of Morton, unconsciously stray- 
ing among the moss, brought to light a minute 
pine in its rudimentary state, not half an inch 
in height, its leaves little more than down, and 
scarcely to be distinguished. 

‘* How wonderful the thought,” he reflected, 
‘* that this great tree had such an inferior be- 
ginning, and grew through the silent years to 
its present vast proportions, while generations 
of beings like myself have melted away and 
been forgotten! Strange tales couldst thou 
tell me, were it permitted thee, old chronicler 
of departed days. How couldst thou rear thy- 
self from an estate so humble as this tiny 
thing (so small that it almost eludes the grasp), 
amid snow, tempests, and fallingtrees? And 
there thou standest in the sunshine after cen- 
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turies of warfare against such fearful odds, to 
manifest to me, creature of a day, the power 
and providence of Him who noteth the spar- 
row’s fall.” 

Morton often indulged in such reveries; they 
sprang from the instinctive tendencies of a 
mind introspective by nature; but he shrank 
from manifesting them, except to Rich, and in 
some degree to Perk. He jealously concealed 
such sentiments from the observation of his 
mates, covering them with a stern practical 
air that he could assume on the instant, or an 
appearance of jocularity bordering upon levi- 
ty. With Hathaway, Savage, and the rest, he 


was hale fellow well met; but little knew they 
of the under current of stern resolve, and 
serious, tender sentiment, lying beneath the 
fun and frolic that rippled the surface. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘s WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE.” 


Tue swift-footed moments sped away un- 
heeded by Morton, thus agreeably occupied, 
till his reverie was rudely broken by the dis- 
tant sound of Uncle Tim’s voice. Highly as 
Morton esteemed him, both for the qualities 
of his head and heart, his presence was never- 
theless most unwelcome in Morton’s present 
peculiar state of feeling, and especially in that 
spot so recently consecrated by the bright 
brain-dreams of his fancy, 

‘¢ He shall not come here this afternoon, if 
I can help it,” said Morton, and he hastened in 
the direction of the sound. He soon found 
the object of his search, accompanied by sev- 
eral men with axes on their shoulders, some 
of whom he recognized, and was warmly greet- 
ed by Uncle’ Tim. 

‘So you’ve been at the timber again, Mr. 
Morton. I thought we should come across 
you somewhere in the woods, for your broad- 
axe was sticking in a log as I came along.” 

‘Yes, sir. I was at work yesterday and 
this forenoon. But where are you going with 
these men?” 

‘“* Wal, I’m arter a couple of masts and a 
bowsprit, for a man-o’-war, to be sent to the 
navy yard. I’ve ransacked the woods, my 
land and my neighbors’, all except this place, 
so thought I’d come here.” 

‘*Is this your land? I was not aware that 
you owned so much land.” 

‘*Land! Mr. Morton, my father was one 
of the old settlers, and owned:a heap of land. 
I knew it was no use to go over the upper 
plains; there’s nothing there but saplin’s, it’s 
been burnt over so much.” 
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*¢ Burnt over?” 

‘“Yes. I’ve hearn grandsir tell that when 
the first settlers come here it was all burnt, 
trees and ashes — first rate shape to plant.” 

** Who burnt it?” 

‘The Indians, they said.” 

‘* What for?” 

‘* Why, to planttheircorn. They knew how 
to plant on a burn. Our people learnt all 
they know about corn from them. The plains 
have been burnt over and chopped over, I 
don’t know how many more times, since that 
ere.” 

‘* Have you found any of the sticks you are 
in search of?” 

‘Yes; we found the bowsprit on Robert 
Dunning’s lot, and the foremast on Stan- 
wood’s ; but the mainmast — that is the largest 
and biggest stick — that we hain’t found.” 

‘* How large must the tree be?” 

‘* Wal, the mast, rough-hewn, must be thir- 
ty-six inches. You have to throw away more 
than a quarter to square it. The tree’d have 
to be more’n four feet through. Seen any tree 
hereabouts that’s sound, straight, hoids its 
bigness well, and as big as that?” 

Morton knew not how to reply. The great 
pine rose in vision before him, and, trembling 
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for its safety, he was silent. Without waiting 
for an answer, Longley rattled on. 

‘* We're goin’ to strike off here to the south- 
erd and westerd, and then make a slant round, 
and come up through the interval ‘long side 
the stream. Go ’long with us, Mr. Morton. 
If we find the tree, there’ll be work enough for 
all of us, for some kin chop at the tree, and 
the rest kin cut brush, for we shall have to 
bed him.” 

‘« Bed him,” said Morton; ‘‘ what is that?” 

‘* You see the ground is uneven, and some 
rocks laying about; and you fall one of these 
great bouncers on rocks and cradle knolls, and 
sometimes they will break in two. So we fall 
down small trees criss-cross, and lay brush, to 
break their fall and level the ground.” 

‘*T should be of no use, Uncle Tim. 
axe here.” 

‘*Go and get it. We'll wait for you.” 

They searched a long time, with indifferent 
success. Some trees were large enough, but 
did not retain their bigness; others were 
crooked; others had konkus knots. 

At length they found a tree that Uncle Tim 
said would do; but he would look farther, and, 
if he could do no better, come back and cut 
it. Wished he could find one on his own 


I’ve no 
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land; had to buy the stump-leave of the other 
two. 

They now began to return in the direction 
of the river. Morton, in every imaginable 
way, strove to prevail upon Uncle Tim to keep 
near the\banks. But he had to do with one 
who had spent the greater portion of his life 
in the woods. 

‘*No, Mr. Morton,” he replied. ‘‘I don’t 
pretend to any book larnin’; but I know the 
woods. If I don’t, I don’t know who does. 
You'll find no big trees :there, except, mayhap, 
anelm. You'll find ’%em on the ridges, or in 
the swamps between.” 


Morton now gave up al! for lost, as the di-/ 


rection in which they were travelling would 
lead them very near the head of the glen. 

‘* What's that, Mr. Morton?” said Longley. 
‘* Your eyes are younger’n mine. You see the 
top of it over that ere white birch, a crow set- 
tin’ on’t. It’s got a kind of big look.” 

**There’s one back of us,” said Morton, 
pointing in exactly the opposite direction; 
‘* that looks like a large tree.” 

“I see. But we'll look at t’other fust.” 


As they left the dense growth that fringed 
the side of the glen, and came into the swale, 
directly before them stood the great pine. 

**T thought 


“Whew!” cried Uncle Tim. 
so. Somethin’ told me that was the tree. It’s 
a rouser;” and he ran up the ridge, followed 
by his men. 

‘*Tt’s nearer five foot than four,” laying his 
rule across the bole of the tree, ‘‘ straight as a 
rush; and how it holds its bigness! On my 
own land, too. We are in luck.” 

The men threw down their axes, and began 
to take off their jackets. 

** We'll fall him up the ridge, boys. He’s so 
straight, he’ll fall as well one way as the other. 
Hunter, do you and Spear chop into him; the 
rest of us will fall some of these beeches and 
maples, and git hemlock bushes, to bed him.” 

Morton could keep silence no longer. He 
already, in imagination, beheld the great tree, 
with all its leafy honors, prostrate, together 
with the maples and beeches, and the beauti- 
ful ridge that he, even now, began to love, 
shorn of its verdure, an unsightly heap of 
brush. It seemed to him very much like mur- 
der. He also knew very well that Richardson 
would be as much delighted with the spot as 
himself, and so would all the Radcliffers. He 
had pictured in his imagination the delight 
with which the boys would view it at their re- 


turn, and the many pleasant hours they would 


spend together there. 
“Uncle Tim,” he said, placing his left foot | 





| Seemed to be dead. 


.on one of the spur-roots, and his hand on the 


trunk, ‘‘ don’t cut down this beautiful tree.” 

“* Don’t cut it!” cried Uncle Tim, with an 
emphasis that was little short of a howl; 
“‘sartin sure I shall cut it; what else am I 
here with my gang for?” 

Morton made no reply, but the tears came 
to his eyes, and he was turning away, ashamed 
of his weakness, and wishing to conceal it. 
His emotions, however, djd not escape the 
keen eye of Uncle Tim, whose attachment to 
Morton was not one whit inferior to that he 
cherished for his own children. 

‘God bless you, Mr. Morton!” said he; 
“there ain’t @ man walks the face of the airth 
i'd do so much to pleasure as yourself. But 
why do you feel so bad to have this tree cut? 
What difference can it make to you?” 

“Tf I should tell you, it would appear silly 
to you, and you would only laugh at me.” 

‘Try me, and see if I laugh at you.” 

“You know, Uncle Tim, the growth near 
the college halls.is all white pine.or pitch pine, 
and though it is beautiful, it is not so much so 
as where there is more variety. But the other 
day I came across ‘this spot accidentally, and 
when I looked upon it, Isawso many different 
varieties of trees, all young and thrifty, the 
spring, the gully, its banks all fringed with 
foliage, the river showing through the leaves, 
and this great, noble tree rising up among the 
hard-wood growth, — just for all the world like 
a king among his subjects, — it went right into 
me. I began to love that tree and the others 
right off; and I knew, when Rich and the 
rest came back, it would be such a pleasant 
spot to come to and enjoy ourselves together. 
That is all, Uncle Tim. It is foolish; but 
you know we are only boys yet. I’m sorry I 
said what I did. Of course you must cut the 
tree.” 

*“*T think I know somethin’ about what you 
mean. I was a boy once, myself, though it 
was some little time sence; and I remember 
on father’s faym there was a little flat by the 
brook, a lee place, where the cold winds didn’t 
strike, and the violets and all sorts of flowers 
grew, and there was a big elm—a master 
great one — in the middle of it. We children 
used to play there. I thought ’twas the hand- 
somest place that could be. Father sold the 
elm to a man to make potash; and when he 
cut it, my brother Tom and I boo-hooed right 
out, we felt so bad; and arter that ere tree was 
cut we didn’t kere to play there any longer. 
The handsome part was all gone; the place 
When the tree was there, 


’twas alive. Is’pose that’s kinder the way this 
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horseback’ll seem to you arter that tree’s 
gone.” 

‘*Yes; that is so. You have described my 
feelings better than I could have done.” 

‘*T’m raal sorry, Mr. Morton, that I must cut 
* it; but I must, because I’m under contract to 
git the masts, and they are pesky hard things 
to find nowadays, the timber has been culled 
so much. Then it’s on my own land, and is 
wuth a heap of money; that’s another con- 
sideration. T’other tree’s a grain scant, though 
it would go, if no better appeared; and there’s 
a little sweep in it, while this ere is straight as 
a gun barrel, and more’n large enough.” 

‘* Well, what’s the orders, boss?” said Spear, 
who, during this conversation, stood leaning 
on his axe-handle. ‘ Shall we strike?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘Hold on, Spear,” shouted Hunter, who, 
being acquainted with Morton, — they having 
worked together on the dam, — sympathized 
with him. ‘‘ Hold on, I say. It’s holler.” 

‘* Holler? Nonsense!” cried Uncle Tim. 

“‘T tell you ’tis. I’ve sounded it.” 

‘Give me theaxe,” said Longley; and 
catching the implement from Hunter’s hand, 
he struck several blows on the tree, that re- 
turned a hollow sound. 

‘*Pshaw! so it is!” said Uncle Tim, drop- 
ping the axe, ‘‘ holler as a punkin.” 

At this unexpected turn of things Morton 
could not repress a smile. 

‘*T don’t blame you for laughing, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” said Uncle Tim. ‘‘ The tree is yourn; 
I don’t know as I kere, ’twill pleasure you so 
much; and t’other will do, though I shouldn’t 
have felt myself justified in letting this stand 
and taking that, if this one’d been sound.” 

‘*Mayhap it don’t go up fur,” said Spear. 

** It goes ten foot, and that’s too much for 
our use. We can’t lose ten foot of the butt, 
and have length enough left.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have suspected a tree appar- 
ently so thrifty as that, could be hollow.” 

‘“Thar’s the trouble, Mr. Morton,’ said 
Uncle Tim, pointing to a little brown spot on 
the bark not larger than the palm of the hand, 
and six or seven feet from the root, out of 
which trickled a few drops of yellow pitch; 
** that’s a konkus spot.” 

** What is a konkus.” 

‘* Wal, it’s in a tree jest exactly what a can- 
cer is in a human critter. It begins in the 
heart of the tree, and eats it all out. I s’pose 
it’s ordered so, to make dens for the bears.” 

“Why didn’t it affect the growth’of the 
tree?” 

**T don’t s’pose it begins till the tree has 
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got its growth. The heart of a tree is no 
*count, only to hold itup. This tree won't be- 
gin to show it till the konkus has eat up a good 
part of the sap wood. Come, boys, come, Mr. 
Morton, let’s down with the t’other tree.”’ 
Morton engaged with the rest in the work 
of felling the other tree, and saw it laid low 
without a singlesorrowfulemotion. Uncle Tim 
having commited to his guardian care his fa- 
vorite tree, the instant he had despatched 
his supper, he sat down and wrote a long epis- 
tle to Rich, informing him of all that had 
transpired; and if his description of the glen, 
the pine, and its surroundings savored much 
more of the sophomore year than became the 
production of a junior, some charity must be 
exercised on account of the peculiar circum- 
stance in which he had been recently placed, 
while it should not be forgotten that he was, 
after all, but a new-fledged junior. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OOASTING. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HEN the first snow-storm falls, 
I shall put on overalls, 

And take my brand-new sled; 
What a jolly time ’twill be, 
Daisy Dodd, for you and me, 

If we are not sent to bed! 


Down the hill how fast we'll go, 
I a steering with my toe, 

While you laugh outright! 
How the trees will seem to fly 
Past us as we hurry by, 

On our swallow’s flight! 


How Jack Frost, the rogue, will seek 
To paint a color on your cheek, 
And make your fingers ache! 
Boys should learn to bear the cold. 
There’s my mittens, though they’re old; 
Wear them for my sake! 


How the stars will seem to say, ; 
‘¢ Take your coasting while you may; 
Winter'll soon be past”! 
So we'll coast till after eight; 
Mother’ll call it awful late; 
But time flies so fast! 


Winter winds, make haste to blow; 
- Storm-clouds, heap the earth with snow; 
Frost-king, where’s your crown? 
Fringe the elms, the rivers freeze, 
Pile the drifts high as you please, 
Over the hills of brown. 
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LEGENDS OF THE NORTHLAND. 
IV.—THOR’S ADVENTURES. 
BY M. A. W. 


NCE upon a time Thor grew weary of his 

life in Asgard, the ‘‘ home of the gods.” 

‘*T care nothing for this endless feasting,” he 

said to liimself; ‘‘ and what is the use of striv- 

ing with the other gods, when they all know 

that I am the strongest. I will go to Jétun- 

heim, the Land of the Giants, and see if any 

one there can conquer me. O, it would be a 
grand thing to be victor in both places! 

At once Thor sought the presence of Odin, 
and begged that he might be allowed to make 
this journey, for no one of the gods dared to 
leave Asgard without permission from the All- 
Father. 

*¢ Go, if thou wilt,” said Odin; ‘‘ but take a 
companion with thee; and, Thor, beware of 
those giants, for they are very cunning.” 

‘*T will take heed,” said Thor, carelessly ; 
‘“and as for a companion, Loki shall go 
with me;” for all this was before Loki had 
caused the murder of Baldur, Thor’s well-be- 
loved brother. 

“That seems a strange choice; but please 
thyself,” said Odin. “I give thée three days for 
the journey; and be sure to come back within 
the time.” 

“That will be long enough,” said Thor, 
gayly. ‘‘We will show those boasters in 
Giant-Land what the heroes of Asgard can 
do, in less than three days.” 

Thor hastened away and made ready for his 
expedition. He always travelled in a car drawn 
by two goats, and these were speedily fastened 
to the little chariot; then he put on his ** de/z 
of prowess,” which increased his strength four- 
fold, and, last of all, he took with him the 
heavy iron gauntlets which he always used 
when he wished to strike a blow with his mal- 
let. Loki took the seat beside Thor, and they 
rode fast away in search of adventure. 

All day long they travelled through a wild 
and dreary land, where no trees held up their 
sturdy heads in the sunlight, not a flower blos- 
somed, not a bird’s note was heard, for none 
could live in that waste of stones and moss. 
But, just before sunset, Loki said, suddenly, — 

‘* Look, Thor, just a little way before us. I 
see a wreath of smoke curling up from behind 
that large rock; and now I espy a man anda 
woman hastening towards it. Let us overtake 
them, and ask for a shelter to-night.” 

* In a few moments the car had overtaken the 
wayfarers, and Thor asked, — 
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‘* Who are ye?” 

‘* We are the children of Ugo, the peasant,” 
said the young man. “I am his son, Thialfi, 
and this is my little sister, Réska. We livein 
a cottage behind that large rock, and we are 
very poor.” ; 

‘* Are you so poor that you cannot give us 
shelter for a night?” asked Thor, rather an- 
grily. 

‘* You shall have both shelter and welcome,” 
said Thialfi; ‘‘but I am afraid we have not 
food enough for you. If it please you, my lord, 
we will run on and give them warning that 
you are coming; ” and without waiting for an 
answer, Thialfi and Réska ran fast down the 
hill, and burst into the cottage, where their 
mother was just preparing the poor supper for 
her husband and children, 

‘©Q, mother, nfother!” cried Thialfi, *‘ two 
strangers are coming to ask you for shelter 
and food, and they will be here in a moment. 
What shall we do? The barley meal is almost 
gone, and we have nothing else to give them; 
and I am sure they must be hungry. One of 
them has a broad belt around his waist, and an 
immense iron mallet lay by his side. — Did you 
see that, Riska?” 

‘*Indeed I did,” said the fair-haired little 
girl; ‘“‘that man spoke angrily, too. But, 
Thialfi, I did not fear him so much as the other 
one, who sat beside him. Zaz one had an 
evil look, and Iturned my face away.” 

‘s What are we to do?” said the mother, in 
great perplexity. ‘I wish your father were at 
home. Ah, here he comes this moment, and 
the strangers are with him. Bring some seats, 
Riéska. And, Thialfi, throw more peat on the 
fire, to give them a cordial welcome.” 

When the peasant entered with his guests, a 
bright blaze was going merrily up the wide 
chimney, and Roéska and her mother were 
placing rude benches close beside the warm 
hearth. 

‘* What can you give us for supper, good 
dame?” said Thor, when he had taken his seat 
in the chimney corner. ‘‘ We have travelleda 
long distance, and this companion of mine has 
a terrible appetite. A whole sheep is hardly 
enough to satisfy him.” 

‘*Q, dear men!” said the peasant’s wife, ‘I 
am so sorry that we have nothing for yon but 
barley cakes! and there is not even any goat’s 
milk left! We would gladly have gone with- 
out our own dinners, if we had thought of 
having guests.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” said Thor; ‘‘ then I 
must try to provide the supper; ” and, leaving 
his seat, he brought into the cottage the two 
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goats which drew his chariot, and killed each 
one with a blow from his mallet. The peasant 
and Thialfi helped him to prepare them, and 
they were soon ready to be cooked. 

While the goats were boiling, Thor said te 
the peasant, — 

‘*Good man, lay those skins by the fireside, 
and let no one touch them. When the supper 
is ready, sit ye all down to eat with us; but 
let no one break a bone of the goats, unless 
he wishes to receive a terrible punishment.” 

The poor people were only too glad to ac- 
cept Thor’s offer, for their own dinner had 
been but a slender one, and they were very 
hungry. They sat long at the table, eating 
and drinking merrily. But in his eagerness, 
Thialfi broke one of the bones of the leg, that 
he might eat the marrow. No one observed 
him but little Réska, who was sadly frightened 
when she saw what her brother had done. 

‘“©Q, Thialfi,” she whispered, ‘‘ what will 
become of us, since you have broken a bone?” 

‘*Hush, Réska,” said Thialfi. ‘I will put 


them all in a heap, and who will ever find it 
Only do you keep silent and tell no 


out? 
one.” 

When the supper was eaten, Thor told the 
peasant to throw all the bones into the two 
goat skins which lay beside the fire. This was 
soon done, and no one noticed the broken 
bones, so that Thialfi went to rest feeling quite 
easy about his carelessness. 

In the morning the strangers were up early, 
and having eaten some barley bread, began to 
prepare for their journey. 

‘** How will ye go on?” asked Ugo. ‘‘The 
goats are dead, andI have none to supply their 
place.” 

‘“‘ Look!’ said Thor; and raising his mallet, 
he struck two light blows upon the goat skins. 
In an instant two white goats stood where the 
skins had lain beside the fire. 

‘* Ah! we have sheltered one of the gods!” 
cried Ugo. But immediately he saw Thor’s eyes 
flash with anger, for one of the goats limped 
on a hind leg, and it was plain that some one 
had broken the bone. 

‘* Which one of ye has done this?” asked 
the god. ‘‘I warned ye all to break no bone; 
and now the offender shall die!” 

He grasped his mallet with such force that 
his very knuckles were white with the pressure; 
and in his anger he would have killed the 
whole family, had not Thialfi fallen on his 
knees and confessed. The peasant and his 
wife besought Thor with tears and prayers to 
spare their son. 

** Take both of our children to be servants, 
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but Go not kill him,” said Ugo. “ Thialfi is . 
of all men the swiftest of foot, and will carry 
your messages surely and quickly. As for 
Réska, — our little Réska,— she can wait on 
ye all. ButI pray you to be gentle with her, 
for she is young and tender;” and here the 
sturdy peasant’s voice trembled, for his heart 
was heavy with the thought of parting from 
his dear little daughter. 

Thor was not very tender-hearted, but even 
he was touched by the sorrow of Ugo and his 
wife. 

‘*Keep up a good heart,” he said. ‘* Thi- 
alfi must become my servant, and for this jour- 
ney I will take Réska also; but when I return 
I will leave her here. I must leave my car and 
the goats in thy care, and we will pursue our 
journey on foot. The time is wasting fast, 
and we must be away.” 

There was a hurried leave-taking between 
the parents and their children. When they 
parted, Ugo and his wife stood at the door, 
watching their retreating figures for a long 
time, and then sadly entered the rude cottage, 
which was doubly lonely now. 

When they left the peasant’s hut, Thor and 
his companions travelled eastward on the road 
to the Land of the Giants; and before long 
they reached the shore of a vast and deep sea, 
on whose borders grew forests of noble pine 
trees. 

** How are we ever to cross this sea, Loki?” 
said Thor. 

‘*Indeed, I cannot tell,” grumbled Loki. 
‘¢ Ask that new follower of thine, and mayhap 
he can help us.” 

‘*T think we might cross on a raft, my lord,” 
said Thialfi, modestly. ‘‘ The boughs of the 
pine trees, fastened together. with strips of 
bark, will be strong enough to carry us over 
safely.” 

The raft was speedily made, and they crossed 
to the farther side, where they entered on a 
deep, dark forest, through which they wan- 
dered all day. Thialfi carried on his back 
Thor’s wallet, which held their poor provis- 
ion of barley cakes. But in this forest they 
could find nothing to make the dry bread more 
savory; and they began to be sadly hungry 
and tired. 

‘*O, Thialfi,” whispered little Réska, “‘I do 
wish that you had never broken that bone, for 
I am too weary to go much farther, and I do 
not dare to speak to our master.” 

‘* Have’courage a little longer, Réska,” said 
her brother. ‘“‘ See, it is growing quite dark, 
and our master will not travel much farther in 
the night, and in a strange land.” 
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Just then, Thor called Thialfi, and said, — 

‘*T think that I see before us something half 
hidden by the tree-stems, which looks like a 
very large building. Run on, Thialfi, and find | 
out whatit is. Perhaps we can rest there for 
the night.” 

Thialfi sped forward, and quickly returned 
to his companions, who were resting. 

“« This is a strange thing, my lord,” he said. 
‘* It seems to be avery large hall; but the door 
is as wide as the whole end of the building. I 
saw no one near it, and I was afraid to enter 
the place.” 

**Don’t be a-coward!” said Thor. ‘* We 
will all go and find a place to sleep in; and if 
any one is afraid, I think that Thor and his 
mallet will be sufficient protection.” 

They went into the odd building, and lay 
down to sleep; but at midnight they were 
aroused by a violent shaking of the house, 
which seemed like an earthquake. Even Thor, 
with all his courage, felt uneasy, and called 
the others to find a safer place. On the right 
hand of the hali they saw a small room, and 
while Thor, with his mallet in his hand, kept 
unwearied watch, the others crept into the 
farthest corner and tried to sleep. But very 
often they would hear a strange sound, like 
the rumbling of distant thunder, and then the 
earth would shake. Thor was right glad when 
the day dawned, for the sunlight gave him 
fresh courage; and he went out to see where 
they had taken refuge; and the first thing he 
saw was an enormous giant, who was sleeping 
soundly and snoring very loudly. 

** Ah, ha!” said Thor to Loki, ‘this ex- 
plains it all. When this great fellow threw 
himself down to sleep, we thought it was an 
earthquake, and all these terrible noises 
through the night were only his breathing 
and snoring. He must be very strong, and 
before I wake him I will put on my belt and 
my gauntlets.” 

It is said that for once in his life Thor was 
afraid; but he contented himself with waking 
the giant and asking his name. 

**T am called Skrymir,” said the giant. *‘1 
perceive that thou art the god Thor, for I | 
knew he was coming this way. What have | 
ye been doing with my glove? Ha, ha! this 
was a nice place for the hero of Valhalla to 
spend the night in!” he continued, picking up 
his glove. Then they saw that what they had 
supposed to be a hall was only the giant’s mit- 
ten, and the small room in which they had 
taken refuge was the thumb. Thor was dumb 
with astonishment, but the giant cared little 
about that. 
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**T am very hungry,” he said; ‘“‘ let us have 
breakfast, and then we will join company, if 
you like.” 

Thor agreed to his proposal, and Skrymir 
forthwith opened his wallet, and began to eat 
heartily of the excellent provision which it 
contained, but never asked the others to join 
him. They sat down in another place and 
ate their barley bread, casting longing looks 
at the well-filled wallet of the giant. When 
all had eaten, Skrymir said, — 

“If it please thee, Thor, I will put all the 
food into my wallet, for the weight is nothing 
to me.” 

‘Do so,” said Thor. ‘‘ But our barley cakes 
would hardly tire a child.” 

The giant walked on before them with such 
enormous strides that he would often stop 
and wait until his companions should overtake 
him; and they were quite worn out, when, 
after sunset, Skrymir threw himself on the 
ground beneath a large oak tree. 

‘*T am going to sleep,” he said; ‘* but take 
my wallet and prepare your own supper; ” and 
in a moment the giant was snoring as he had 
done the preceding night. 

‘“*That’s well,” said Loki, who was very 
hungry. ‘ Do open the wallet, Thor, and let 
us have something to eat, for I’m tired of bar- 
ley cakes.” 

But what was Thor’s anger when he found 
that he could not loosen a single knot in the 
cord which secured the wallet. 

‘* J will not bear this! ” said he. 


** Skrymir 
shall feel the weight of my hammer at once!” 
And so saying, he grasped the hammer with 
both hands, and struck the giant on the head. 
Skrymir awoke slowly, stretched his huge 
limbs, and, turning over lazily, said, — 

‘¢ Have ye not supped yet, my friends? A 


leaf fell from this tree and waked me. But ye 
would better go to rest, for we must rise early.” 

‘*We are just lying down,” said Thor, beck- 
oning his companions to another tree. Again 
the giant fell asleep, and snored so loudly that 
the woods rang with the noise, and it was quite 
impossible for Thor to rest. 

Thor’s temper was none of the best, and now 
he was thoroughly angry ; so, seizing his mal- 
let, he flung it at the giant with such good will 
that the head of the weapon was buried in his 
skull. Again the giant awoke, and cried out 
angrily, — 

‘* What a place this is! The very trees will 
not let me sleep in peace, for an acorn fell on 
my head just now, and waked meagain. How 
fares it with thee, Thor?” 

‘There is time enough for sleep,” said Thor, 
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moving away hastily; ‘it is hardly midnight ! 
yet.” 

Thor lay down beside Loki, and whispered 
to him. 

** Loki,” he said, *‘ I will wait a while before. 
I strike again; but this third blow shall settle 
all matters between us.” 

Shortly before daylight he perceived that 
the giant was again snoring; so he grasped his 
hammer with both hands, and struck so vio- 
lently that even the handle was buried in 
Skrymir’s cheek. 

‘*Ah, ah, ah!” yawned the giant, as he 
slowly opened his eyes. ‘‘I will never sleep 
under this oak tree again! There must be 
birds among its branches, for some moss 
dropped on my cheek and roused me. Ha, 
Thor! let us be up and moving; and in return 
for thy good company I will give thee one piece 
of advice. Iam not a small man, but when 
you reach the city of Utgard you will see many 
taller and stronger than I. Be guided by me, 
and go back to Asgard, for the giants will 
laugh at such a manikin.” 

‘* Keep thy advice until it is wanted,” said 
Thor. ‘‘I would go on to the City of the 
Giants in spite of a thousand like thee!” 

‘* Then take the road to the eastward,” said 
Skrymir, ‘‘ and you will soon reach the city of 
Utgard. My road lies to the north; so, fare 
thee well, Thor.” 

The giant slung his wallet over his shoulder, 
and turned his face to the north, walking so 
fast that he was soon out of sight. 

‘*He might at least have left us something 
for breakfast,” grumbled Loki. 

‘* Never mind that,” said Thor. 
want to see Atm again. And now let us hurry 
on. I wonder if we shall have any adventures 


| 


*“T don’t 





in the City of the Giants more remarkable than | 
this.” 
And so they travelled on to Utgard, where | 


strange and wonderful things befell them. 
: | 
THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


“ APPY NEW YEAR!” shouted Donald | 
and Flora, ‘‘the little gardeners ” of | 

1871, and a “happy new year” say we to all 

_ our young friends, with the hope that some of | 

our boys and girls may follow the example of 

Donald and Flora Gordon. 


{ 
| 
j 
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The last day of 1874°*‘ the little gardeners” | 
made an old man of snow, leaning upon a 
cane; his lips were cut from a red beet, and | 
the pupils of his eyes were made of large 


| 
} 
| 
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black-beads. In forming his body of snow, 
they moistened it with water to make it firm. 
When finished, they placed a pipe in his mouth, 


| and called Mr. and Mrs. Gordon to be intro- 


duced to “ Father Old Year.” 

New Year’s Day the children roused the 
whole household with their ‘“‘happy new 
years.” They then put on warm wraps and 
woollen mittens, and, with the assistance of a 
boy friend, they soon made a Mr. New Year. 

‘‘ Father Old Year” looked finely, for they 
showered him with water the night before, 
and the frozen spray glistened like diamonds. 
Mr. New Year was a tall, erect figure, holding 
in one hand a flag, with ‘‘ Happy New Year” 
printed upon it, in the other a basket with 
‘*Remember the Poor” on the handle. -His 
lips were cut from a bright red apple, and his 
eyes were made of large blue beads. ‘‘ Mr. 
New Year” was ready to receive calls when 
the breakfast bell rang, and ‘Mr. and: Mrs. 
Gordon were introduced to him, and both 
placed some money in the basket. All the 
members of the household gave something for 
the ‘‘poor.” These figures attracted much 
attention; and the ‘‘ poor” were remembered 
substantially in pennies and scrip, to the 
amount of ten dollars, which the children di- 
vided between several needy families. We 
will finish our floral dictionary, and will give 
you, from time to time, some information of 
our young gardeners this new.year. Their 
flowers bloomed finely, and their sentimental 
bouquets and baskets sold well. Qften certain 
sentiments were sent to them to express in 
flowers. 

We ended in our last article with the letter 
R. We will now commence with S. 

Salpiglossis, Prudence. 

Salvia (all kinds), Suspicion. 
Saxifrage (deep pink), Meanness. 
Schizanthus, Pertness. 

Scabiosa, Intense Grief. 

Sedum, Activity. 

Silverfringe, Lightness and Grace. 
Snowdrops, Tranquillity. 
Snowberry, Tears.- 

Snowball, Rigor. 

Snapdragon, Irritable. 

Spirea (all varieties), Confidence. 
Stephanotis, Esteem. 

Stevia, Gentility. 

Stocks, Frugality. 

Sweet William, Sweet Memories. 
Tagetes, Finesse. 

Thistle, Irritable. 

Thyme, Consolation. 

Tritoma, Austerity. 
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Tuberose, Voluptuousness. 

Tulip, Bold. 

Valerian, Coldness. 

Verbena, Flattery. 

Violet (blue and white), Modesty. 
Virgin's Bower, Esteem. 

Wall Flower, Desire. 

Weigela (all colors), Surprise. 
Wisteria (all colors), Intoxication. 
Yarrow (pink and white), Indiscretion. 
Xeranthemum, Envy. 

Zinnia, Presumption. 

In our next article we will give a few sug- 
gestions for arranging sentimental bouquets. 
Any person desiring to know the meaning of 
any flowers not mentioned by us, if he will 
send us a list we will give the language of the 
flowers. A few names of flowers have already 
been sent to us that we omitted to explain in 
our previous articles. 


LETTER FROM IKE PARTINGTON. 


(Corrected by Abby Hodgkins, Teacher of District School 
No. 1, Hilltop.] 


Hitutop, December 1, 1871. 


EAR MR. OPTIC: We had a big time 
here at Thanksgiving. Uncle Nathe 

and aunt Hetty always like to have a full ta- 
ble, and all the branches of the family are 
sure to come on that day; and the nice things 
are plenty, you’d better believe. There were 
pies, and cakes, and doughnuts, and custards, 
and puddings in any quantity, and turkeys, 
and geese, and ducks, and chickens. enough to 
make your eyes stick out to see them piled up 
in the pantry. I never saw such a sight. 
And when the party came together, and all 
were ranged round the table, it was a pretty 
show. Parson Smith, who is very old, was 
asked to give thanks, and tired everybody be- 
cause he was so long about it. And when he 
was done there was a clatter of knives and 
forks that made lively music. I don’t see 
why folks want to eat so much more at Thanks- 
giving time than any other. But you should 
have seen Gus. He got asleep before he got 
half through, and sat with a piece of mince pie 
in his hand, looking, for all the world, like a 
gravy [graven.—A.H.] image. There was 
a fellow here from Boston, with his girl, and 
they felt mighty nice, I telk you, putting on 
airs, and turning up their mOses at common 
folks. But if Gus and I didn’t work up that 
chap’s old iron [A very vile phrase. — A.H.], 
then we didn’t — that's all. Gus went into 
the attic and got out some old clothes, and 
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the way he trained was a caution. The fellow 
thought he was taking him off, and didn’t like 
it a mite. 

While we were having a splendid time in 
the house, cracking nuts and parching corn 
in the afternoon, we heard a great gabble 
among the turkeys and hens, and, looking out, 
there was every gobbler and the other birds 
just as drunk as fools. They had got at some 
old cherries, emptied out of a cask that had 
held chérry rum, and had eaten so many that 
every one staggered about like an old toper; 
and then one of the pigs came along, and it 
was wonderful how much he looked like some 
men when they are tipsy, only the pig looked 
the best. He held his head down, as if he was 
ashamed to be seen. And I thought-if men 
who get tipsy could only see that funny pig, 
they never would do so any more. The tur- 
keys gobbled kind of thick, as if they couldn’t 
speak straight, and the crowers didn’t dare to 
crow, because they knowed it would be a fail- 
ure. It was the funniest thing you ever saw; 
and old Towser ran round them, barking and 
wagging his tail, just as if he thought it was 
one of the best things in the world. They all 
turned upon him, but he didn’t care for them. 
Towser is a temperance dog, and doesn’t eat 
rum cherries. We got them in the barn, and 
left them there to sleep it off. They were only 
keeping their Thanksgiving, uncle Nathe said. 

After dinner aunt Hetty asked me if I didn’t 
want to carry some Thanksgiving dinner down 
to the widow Tracy, whose husband was killed 
inthe war. I told herI did, and she gave me 
a big basket full of nice things. I went to the 
little house where the widow lived, and it was 
all-still. Then I knocked at the door, and the 
widowcame. She had been crying; and when 
I told her what I had come for, she caught me 
up in her arms and hugged me, and then burst 
out crying again. She said she had had no 
dinner, and her little lame Jimmy was asleep, 
forgetting hishunger. She was very grateful; 
and it did me more good than the Thanks- 
giving dinner. All the way back I felt a chok- 
ing feeling in my throat; but my heart was 
light, and I was very happy, thinking I had 
made somebody else so. I enjoyed the rest 
of the day all the more for it. 

Lots of snow has fallen since Thanksgiving ; 
and Gus says the boys have high old times 
here coasting in the winter. Uncle Nathe 
hasn’t said anything about my going lately, 
and I guess he likes m@better than he did. If 
I stay here, I shall wri you. 

Yours everly, 
Ike PARTINGTON. 
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THE DUMBLEBYS’ OHRISTMAS. 


BY CARL BERGER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER. 


HINGS were going to the bad with the 
Dumbleby family. 

It happened in this way. Captain John 
Dumbleby, master of the ship Argonaut, went 
to sea in July, bound to Liverpool, where he 
expected to obtain, and did obtain, a cargo for 
Calcutta. As the Argonaut was a fine and 
fast-sailing ship, he obtained, besides a cargo 
in the hold, a family in the cabin — not an 
ordinary, every-day sort of family, but a family 
with a title, and of great wealth. It was the 
family of Sir Walpole Widgeon, Baronet, who 
had been appointed to some high office in her 
majestyls Indian domain, —I forget whether 
or not it was Governor General of India; at 
any.rate, it was a very high position, or Sir 
Walpole would not have accepted it. His 
family consisted of himself, his wife, two 
daughters, and a som, only six years old, who 
was to be the next Sir Walpole Widgeon, and 
servants enough to fill the steerage of the Ar- 
gonaut. The ship had elegant cabin accom- 
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modations, and the distinguished passenger 
believed that he could make the voyage more 
comfortably in this manner than in the crowd- 
ed steamer. 

Undoubtedly he had a perfect right to go in 
this manner if he chose to do so, and the last 
letter that Captain Dumbleby’s family received 
from him contained all the particulars we have 
given in regard to his aristocratic passengers, 
and many more, which need not be pressed 
into this brief story. The ship sailed, and 


~made a very pleasant voyage for the Widgeons 


until after she passed Mauritius, where she 
encountered a tremendous typhoon, in which 
she was totally wrecked. The news came to 
the Dambleby family in September, as appall- 
ing as it was sudden. Another ship, which 
had weathered the tempest, carried theintelli- | 
gence to Bombay. Her officers and crew had 
seen the Argonaut go down at noonday, and 
the story was, that all on board had perished 
— asad warning to all titled Englishmen who 
should be so perverse as to prefer an American 
to an English ship, because her cabin was 
more comfortable and convenient. 

Mrs. John Dumbleby was not a strong-mind- 
ed woman; and she wept, and sighed, and 
moaned, and hugged her boy and _girl a dozen 
times a day in the transports of her grief. John- 
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nie Dumbleby was twelve, and his sister was 
sixteen. They were stunned by the heavy blow 
which had so suddenly fallen upon them, for 
the captain, though at home but a small por- 
tion of the time, was a tender and devoted 
parent, more so, perhaps, than he would have 
been if he had remained at home all the time. 
He was an easy-going man, who spent his 
money as fast as, if not a little faster than, he 
earnéd it. His wife was never exactly satis- 
fied with any one locality as a residence, and 
one year the family lived in New York, the 
next in Philadelphia, then in Boston, and 
again in some inland town or city which had 
caught the fancy of the lady. As the captain 
did not own a dollar of real estate, or of any 
other estate, for that matter, except his house- 
hold furniture, it made no difference to him 
where his loved ones lived, if they were only 
suited, which, unfortunately, was never for a 
long period. 

It is not very strange that Mrs. Dumbleby, 
passing a day in the city of Worcester, on her 
way from the White Mountains to New York, 
thought it would be a good place to live; and 
the family lived there when the news of the loss 
of the Argonaut reached them. It was a full 


month before Mrs. Dumbleby was able fully to 
realize her situation, which could hardly have 


been more hopeless. The captain had been a 
poor boy, and had worked his way up from 
the hawse-hole to the quarter-deck by sheer 
energy, zeal, and perseverance; and he had.no 
relatives who could be of the least assistance 
to his bereaved family, and what there were 
lived in the far west, their address long aga 
forgotten. Mrs. Dumbleby was a governess 
in an English family, at Leghorn, and a friend- 
less orphan, when the captain married her, so 
that she had no one to whom she could apply, 
in her hour of need, for counsel or assistance. 
Friends and neighbors in Worcester were full 
of kindness and sympathy when the calamity 
came; but the lady had always ‘‘ held her head 
up” in society, and was too proud even to hint 
at her real situation. She could not think 
of such a thing as teaching school or taking 
in work in that city, where she was so well 
known. 

It was November before Mrs. Dumbleby came 
fully ‘‘ to her bearings,” to use a nautical ex- 
pression of her lamented husband. By tak- 
ing up three months’ pay in advance, the cap- 
tain had left six hundred dollars to pay the 
expenses of the family during his absence, 
which might be prolonged for a year or more. 
Only three hundred dollars of this sum re- 
= mained, and in their present style of living, 
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this amount would not last them six months. 
It was evident to the lady that she must do 
something to obtain a permanent and steady 
income,, and that the present expense must 
be immediately reduced. John must leave 
the academy, and Agnes must give up her 
music lessons; but the first thing was to 
move away from Worcester, so that none 
should observe the change in their circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Dumbleby was a well-educated woman, 
but she was too sensitive and sentimental to 
combat with the stern realities of her present 
situation. She wrote prose and poetry under 
the nom de plume of ‘Sibyl Seyton,” and 
printed both in the weekly newspapers. She 
believed that she had a talent for writing, and 
possibly she had, but the pressure of adversity 
was not exactly the regimen to bring it out. 
She had heard of ladies who lived, and even 
made fortunes, by the witchery of the pen, and 
the road to fame and success was as open to 
her as to anyone. She wrote a poem, and 
sent it to the ‘‘ Literary Rocket.” It was ac- 
cepted with thanks—no money. She wrote 
another, and hinted to the editor of the 
Rocket that she desired compensation. The 
gentlemanly conductor politely returned the 
poem; he did not pay for poetry — had more 
than he could use without paying for it. She 
wrote a story about a British baron’s daugh- 
ter and a brave brigand, full of Italian sun- 
sets and the Val d’ Arno. It was sent to the 
Rocket, but it only elicited the information 
that the editor thereof did not pay either for 
prose or poetry. She sent it to a magazine in 
Philadelphia, and it was accepted, to be paid 
for, when published, at the rate of three dollars 
a page. 

This was genuine, substantial encourage- 
ment to a lady of Mrs. Dumbleby’s tempera- 
ment. The story would make at least four 
pages, and had been written in about a week. 
Twelve dollars a week! Six hundred and 
twenty-four dollars a year! The philosopher’s 
stone had been discovered. She immediately 
wrote another story, about another baron’s 
daughter and another bandit, varying it with 
the soft surges of the Bay of Naples and the 
rough rumblings of Vesuvius. This she sent to 
the True Banner, and the prompt business edi- 
| tor sent her ten dollars in current bills within 
one week. It was all right now with the hopeful 
lady. These tremendous successes certified 
for the future, which was as rosy as the sun- 
set skies in the Val d’ Arno. But it was ne- 
cessary to move to the Athens of America,— to 





Boston, — where facilities for literary work 
# 
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and for the disposal of her manuscripts were 
abundant. She had been brought up in pov- 
erty, and she was prudent. Visiting the city, 
she hired three rooms in an obscure street, 
sold a portion of her furniture, and moved 
the rest to her new abode. They were hum- 
ble quarters, but neither Agnes nor Johnnie 
objected. One room was the kitchen and 
parlor, the other two were sleeping apart- 
ments. It was in a tenement house, where- 
of Mr. Wragglesby was the landlord—a 
man whose business it was to make the most 
money possible out of those who hired his 
rooms. 

Mrs. Dumbleby regarded this as only a tem- 
porary abode till the romances that teemed 
in her fertile brain had flowered in a golden 
shower. The sale of the furniture and the ten 
dollars which Bandit No. 2 had produced paid 
the expenses of moving, and even of the loaf 
of bread and the pound of butter, which, with 
the tea and sugar brought from Worcester, 
constituted their modest supper. The balance 
in the bank was drawn out in three bright, 
new one hundred dollar bills, which Mrs. 
Dambleby carried to her new home in her 
reticule. The rent was three dollars a week, 
and the prudent authoress hoped that three 
or four dollars more would pay the other ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Wragglesby was as kind and polite as 
it was in his nature to be, and often lent a 
hand while the family were putting things to 
rights. So was Miss Brasstop, whose sewing- 
machine rattled and hummed in the next 
room, except when she left it for a moment to 
offer the strength of her bony arms to the new 
comers. ; 

On the evening of the first day of December 
every article of furniture was in its place. 

Mrs. Dumbleby had even raised one leaf of 
a cherry table, covered with a woollen cloth, 
and placed under the only window in her 
chamber, which was to constitute her lit- 
erary throne, whereon bread was to be earned, 
and fortune carved out. A half ream of thin 
note paper was laid upon it, and the inkstand 
opened. The pen was in the reticule; so was 
the money; but it was the pen — the symbol 
of fortune to her— that she wanted. It was 
the goose that laid the golden egg, and of 
more consequence than many such eggs. She 
laid the pen by the side of the inkstand. She 
thought she would conceal the money in one 
of the deepest depths of the family bureau, 
where it would be safe: 

But not one of the bright new bills was to 
be found. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER. 


‘*Ricnes make themselves wings,” and fly 
away — it is a very bad habit that riches have, 
and all the worse because they use no discrim- 
ination, but fly away from those who need 
them most, as well as from those who don’t 
use them well. The value represented by those 
three bright new bills was to feed, clothe, and 
house the Dumbleby family until the gold 
mine of literature should yield its rich harvest. 
There was really nothing else to depend upon, 
for the lady had only ten cents besides. 

The question was, what had become of the 
three bills. Mrs. Dumbleby had opened her 
reticule to take out half a dollar to pay the 
man who had helped Mr. Wragglesby carry 
the heavy goods up stairs.’ The bills were in 
the porte-monnaie then, and no one had en- 
tered the rooms since, except Miss Brasstop 
and the landlord. She could not think that 
either of them would steal her money. Mrs. 
Dumbleby preferred to believe that the bills 
had dropped out when she opened the reticule, 
and had been kicked into some dark er 
She searched, Agnes searched, and Jonnie 
searched. They pulled the beds to pieces; 
they looked into the cooking-stove; they even 
turned up the well-worn carpet. They looked 
into every possible place where the three bills 
could have found a resting-place; but the 
search was fruitless and vain to the last. 

Miss Brasstop’s sewing machine still hummed 
and rattled, though the bells had rung for nine 
o’clock. The troubled family walked in -sol- 
emn procession into her room. The machine 
ceased its click, and the proprie.wr thereof 
gave them a cordial welcome. She was a tall, 
pale, gaunt woman, upon whose face the trials - 
of life were stamped.- She always tried to be 
civil and pleasant, but the woes of existence 
sometimes got the better of her. 

‘*T hope the machine don’t bother you?” 
said she. 

“ Not at all,” plied Mrs. Dumbleby. 

‘* Folks get used to it arter a while, and don’t . 
mind it at all.” 

‘¢We have something worse than that to 
trouble us,” added Mrs. Dumbleby, with a 
heavy and hopeless sigh. ‘‘I have lost three 
hundred dollars since I came into this house.” 

‘« Sakes alive! You don’t! ” exclaimed Miss 
Brasstop, rising from her chair in front of the 
machine in the greatness of her astonishment. 

Miss Brasstop had heard of such sums of 
money as three hundred dollars, but she was 
rather sceptical in regard to their existence in 
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the ownership of any single individual, espe- 
cially a woman. 

“It was in my bag this. afternoon, but it is 
gone now.” 

** You don’t think I stole it— do you?” de- 
manded Miss Brasstop, more in horror than in 
anger. 

‘*Certainly not. You have only been as far 
as the door of our rooms, and it would not 
have been possible for you to take it, even if 
you had been disposed to do so,” answered 
Mrs. Dumbleby. 

‘*T wouldn’t do such a thing. The Lord 
knows I have to work hard enough to keep 
soul and body together, but, goodness knows, 
I’m honest. I never stole nothing from no- 
body. I don’t know but I could make a better 
living by stealing than I can by working, but 
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‘Ts everything all right, Mrs. Dumbleby?” 
he asked. 

‘¢I’m sorry to say that it is not, Mr. Wrag- 
glesby,” replied the widow of Captain Dumble- 
by. ‘I have lost three hundred dollars since 
I came to this house.” 

‘*Humph! Three hundred dollars!” ex- 
claimed the landlord. ‘‘ You /os¢ three hun- 
dred dollars. You dropped the money, and 
didn’t find it again, or you had the money 
stolen from you.” 

‘*T certainly cannot find the money, and I 
think it must have been stolen from me.” 

“Sartain, sartain! Exactly so! It must 
have been stolen! It’s always so— always 
stolen! Nobody dropped it, and then swept 
it into the fire! Nobody let it fall out the 
window! Nobody left it where the wind could 


I don’t want to do it. I’ve always been honest 
all the days of my life, and I’m go’n to keep 
my bones honest as long’s I live, if I don’t keep 
no flesh on ’em.” 

‘*T did not come to charge you with stealing 
my money,” protested Mrs. Dumbleby. ‘I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that you are en- 
tirely honest. I only wanted to ask your 
advice.” 

**It’s about all I can do to keep soul and 
body together; and I ain’t good for much ad- 
visin’ folks,” replied Miss Brasstop.  ‘‘I never 


blow it away! Itdidn’t have no wings, and 
fly away! It wan’t struck by lightning, and 
scorched totinder! It wasstolen! I suppose 
it was stolen in my house?” 

‘¢ Certainly it was, for I saw it in my porte- 
monnaie when I paid that man for bringing 
up the goods.” 

‘*To be sure it was all safe after you came 
here! Mrs. Dumbleby, I’m very much obleeged 
to you! I’m very much obleeged to you for 
unmaskin’ the battery in good season. It’s 
better’n some on ’em do.” 
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know what to do myself, let alone tellin’ other 
folks. Iwent out to work till I was thirty 
year old, and then I had the rheumatiz, and 
had to work to home. I bought this machine 
two year ago, and hain’t paid for it all yet. 
I don't know what to say to you. I’m go’n on 
fifty year old, but—” 

‘*Should you advise me to send for the 
police?” interposed Mrs. Dumbleby. 

*‘ Well, I don’t know;” and Miss Brasstop 
gave a history of the police so far as shé: knew 
about it, though she never had anything to do 
with the force herself. 

‘* Perhaps I had better speak to Mr. Wrag- 
glesby,” suggested Mrs. Dumbleby. 

‘* T don’t know whether hadornot. Mr. 
Wragglesby is a queer man—kinder queer. 
He ain’t none too good for this world, and 
*tain’t strange that he didn’t die young. You 
can speak to him if you think it’s best; I don’t 
know whether it’s best or not,” replied Miss 
Brasstop, with a heavy sigh, for she was terri- 
‘bly burdened by the responsibility of the mo- 
"ment, for her advice had been asked. 

But at this moment the question seemed to 
settle itself, as questions sametimes will. The 
landlord came down stairs, and seeing the door 
of Miss Brasstop’s room open, he paused be- 
fore it. 





“T really don’t understand you, Mr. Wrag- 
glesby,” said the widow, astonished at the” 
words and the manner of the landlord. 

‘* Of course you don’t! I knew you wouldn’t 
understand me! I never knew one of your sort 
of folks to understand anything the fust time 
tryin’. I don’t keep a charity hospital. This 
isn’t the poorhouse. I pay my taxes, and I’m 
willin’ to do as much for a feller-creetur in want 
as the next man. Ilet my rooms to make mon- 
ey, and it’s mighty little I make at it too; but 
when I give to the poor, I pay attention to it, 
and like to know what I’m doin’. But I’m 
much obleeged to you, Mrs. Dumbleby, for 
tellin’ me in the beginnin’. Of course you'll 
be willin’ to leave my house in the mornin’, so 
that I can let the rooms again right off. I 
don’t ask you to go to-night, for I ain’t one 
of the unfeelin’ landlords you read about. I 
always mean to do the fair thing. I’m much 
obleeged to you for tellin’ me in season.” 

‘““You seem to think I haven’t lost any 
money,” added the bewildered lady. 

“Tt’s the old dodge; but most on ’em wait 
till the rent is due before they have their 
money stolen, or lose it, and even git put over 
one or two weeks before they say anything. 
I’m much obleeged to you for lettin’ on in 
good time.” 
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“‘Ican prove that I had the money,” pro- 
tested the poor woman. 

**T don’t want you to prove it. The upshot 
of the whole on’t is, that you haven’t any money 
to pay the rent. 
for tellin’ on’t the-first day; but I want you to 
leave to-morrow, or pay a week’s rent down — 
that’s all; ” and Mr. Wragglesby backed out at 
the door, and retreated into the dark depths 
of the long entry. 

**T told you that man was kinder queer,” 
said Miss Brasstop, who had listened to the 
conversation with her mouth and her eyes 
wide open. 

‘Is it possible that he can be so brutal as 
to turn us out of the house to-morrow?” ex- 
claimed the widow. 

‘* Well, I don’t know, but J reckon ’tis; 
more’n possible,” answered Miss Brasstop, 
who, however uncertain she was in general, 
could not reject the plain teachings of experi- 
ence. : 

‘* What shall we do?” said Mrs. Dumbleby, 
as the tears started in her eyes, and she 
glanced at her boy and girl. 

‘** Mother, that man stole the money him- 
self,” said Johnnie, stoutly. ‘‘ We will call in 
the police to-morrow.” 

‘But he will turn us out of the house, my 
son! And I haven’t money enough even to 
buy a pound of meat for our dinner,” sobbed 
the poor lady; and Agnes mingled her tears 
with those of her mother. 

**Don’t cry, mother — don’t. 
something to-morrow.” 

‘«My poor boy! What can you do?” 

‘*T don’t know, but I candosomething. [I'll 
break that man’s head, if I can’t do anything 
else He stole the money.” 

‘* But we won’t trouble you with our griefs, 
Miss Brasstop,” added the widow, as she wiped 
away her tears, and retreated towards the 
door. 

‘*T don’t know’s I ought to do it,” said the 
gaunt maiden of the sewing machine. ‘I’m 
poor enough, goodness knows, but I don’t 
want to see you turned out of the house. I’m 
tempted to do it, but I don’t know’s I ought 
to.” 

Miss Brasstop was in an agony of doubt. 

‘* Good night,’”’ said the widow. 

‘* Stop jest a minute,” interposed the an- 
cient maiden, as she lifted from the depths of 
a pocket, only accessible by raising the skirt 
of her dress, a dingy old black wallet, and 
took from it five dollars in small bills. ‘I 
don’t know’s I ought to do it, but I'll lend you 
this. I’ve saved it up to pay on my machine; 


I will do 


I’m much obleeged to you |. 
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and when I get five dollars more, it will be all 
paid up.” 

“T could not think of taking it, Miss Brass- 
top.” 

“TI guess you’d better. You can pay me 
again.” 

‘*T will pay you. I expect some money 
from Philadelphia soon. I’m very grateful to 
you.” 

*“*T know what ’tis to want five dollars as 
bad as anybody. You can pay me again. I 
hope you can.” 

“*O, I will! ” protested the widow. 

The Dumbleby family marched back to 
their rooms even more solemnly than they had 
left them. The poor lady and her daughter 
wept bitterly, but Johnnie did not weep. He 
was too indignant to weep. Nobody but Mr. 
Wragglesby and the man who helped bring 
up the things had been into the room where 
the reticule lay on the bureau. It was Mrs. 
Dumbleby’s chamber, and Johnnie remem- 
bered that the landlord had been at work on 
the window, while the family were putting 
away the kitchen things. He had asked the 
widow for half a dollar to pay the man w ad 
only helped to bring up the bureau and the 
cooking-stove. The lady thought it was too 
much, but she did not know that Mr. Wrag- 
glesby gave him only a quarter, and made a 
quarter himself; for the landlord lived to make 
money, and did not despise little things, as 
some people do, who scorn to make a quar- 
ter, especially by cheating a widow. Johnnie 
knew that the landlord must have seen the 
three bright new bills in his mother’s porte- 
monnaie when she took from it the half dollar. 
Doubtless his quick eye had discerned the one 
and the two zeroes, and he had abundant op- 
portunity to open the reticule. Johnnie be- 
lieved that Mr. Wragglesby had taken the 
bills simply because it was utterly impossible 
that any one else should have done so. He 
was satisfied. 

On the morning of the second day of De- 
cember, Mrs. D leby paid her week’s rent. 
The landlord laughed, and said she was lucky . 
to find her money; and the widow confessed 
that she had borrowed a small sum. Then 
she sat down to write a story, and Johnnie 
went to the chief of police, to whom he told 
the whole story of the three bright new bills. 
He was candid enough to state his belief in 
regard to the landlord. The chief wanted to 
see his mother; Mrs. Dumbleby went, and 
told precisely the same s‘ury. The case was 
given to a detective to work up, and they 
were told not to say a word about it to any 
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person. They did not, and the three hundred 
dollars seemed to be forever lost. 

In three days and nights Mrs. Dumbleby 
finished her story, and sent it by Johnnie to 
the True Banner. Another was finished be- 
fore she heard from it, and then it was rejected. 
The second was sent to another paper, and 
she did not hear from it fortwo weeks. A 
third and a fourth were completed, and sent 
to the publishers. All of them were written 
with an aching heart and a bursting head. 
The poor lady could have done better if the 
three bright bills had been in the bureau 
drawer, for then starvation would have been 
farther from the door, and the stories would 
have had some of the brightness of the bills. 
Even Italia’s golden skies were leaden and cold 
to the writer, and the brigand lost his spirit. 

The struggling writer had no credit, for 
probably Mr. Wragglesby, who contrived to 
make a trifling commission out of the food 
purchased by his tenants, had warned the gro- 
cer,on one corner, and the provision dealer on 
the other corner, of the next street, of the des- 
titute condition of the new comers. He did 
not recommend them for credit, and did not 
advil the widow to buy at these stores, as he 
did other tenants. Three dollars of the five 
borrowed of Miss Brasstop paid the rent, and 


the other two fed the family for a week. Not 
a dollar came yet from the golden mine of 
literature, and in one week the widow was 


utterly penniless. Johnnie had actually worn 
out his last pair of boots in seeking a place 
where he could earn something. He had 
walked from morning till night, but all he had 
obtained was a contingent promise of a place 
on the first of January. 

Bread and butter and tea for breakfast; but 
there was not a thing for dinner, not a penny 
to buy even a roll! It had come to this. 
After breakfast, Mrs. Dumbleby, almost as 
pale as a sheet, and with a leaden heart, went 
to the post office. She hoped to hear from the 
Philadelphia magazine. There was no letter 
forher. She had a cheapigold watch, which 
her husband had given her years before. It 
was never worth more than forty dollars, and 
with quivering frame she entered a pawnbro- 
ker’s office. She took the twelve dollars, for 
which she was to pay fifteen in three months, 
and went home with a lighter heart. She did 
not tell the children what she had done— it 
was so terribly galling. She paid Miss Brass- 
top, and paid her second week's rent. At din- 
ner time there was something on the table for 
the children — the poor lady was not hungry; ; 
she was never hungry. 





In a few days more the money was all gone 
again; but then one of the last written of the 
stories was accepted by the True Banner, and 
the poor woman received ten dollars for it. 
This was exceedingly encouraging, and on the 
hope and strength it gave her, she made a des- 
perate struggle to dispose of some more of her 
literary wares. The True Banner was crowd- 
ed, and could not take anything more at pres- 
ent. She sent manuscripts to New York and 
Philadelphia, begging the favor of an imme- 
diate reply. She had sent six to as many dif- 
ferent publications. Some were Christmas 
stories, about bright beings in the homes of 
wealth and luxury, which seemed to mock her 
own miserable situation. They were declined 
— they were too late, for poor Mrs. Dumbleby 
did not understand that literary newspapers 
and magazines are printed days, and even 
weeks, before their date. One story was ac- 
cepted, to be paid for when published; and this 
was all the comfort she realized from her six 
stories. 

On the twenty-first day of December the 
last dime had again been expended. 

The poor lady’s watch, rings, breastpins, 
and other articles of jewelry had all been 
pawned or sold. Mrs. Dumbleby had written 
essays, poems, and more stories, and vainly 
attempted to dispose of them. She had no 
famous name to recommend her wares, and 
they were entirely unsalable. Perhaps they 
were as good as one half,of the matter pub- 
lished, but it was impossible to force them 
upon the market. The author was disgusted 
and disheartened. Nota dollar could be ob- 
tained on stories, poems, or essays. 

She had kept from utter despair until this 
time, but now all hope left her. The last 
piece of bread, the last ounce of butter, the 
last pinch of tea, had been used, and in the 


face of this bitter reality she burst into tears, 


and sobbed like an infant. Agnes cried with 
her, but Johnnie, with his heart in his throat, 
choked down the expression of his emo- 
tion. 

‘*Don’t cry, mother. If we can hold out 
till the first of January, I shall have a place at 
three dollars a week,” choked the poor boy. 

‘‘ We shall starve before that time,” moaned 
Mrs.Dumbleby. ‘‘ We haven’t a piece of bread 
for supper, even.” 

‘Don’t cry, mother. Iam going out now, 
and I will bring back some money—I will, 
mother,” said Johnnie, as he went into his 
chamber, and ‘from there rushed into the 
street. 

It was snowing hard, and he ran to one of 
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the railroad stations, of which there were 
two near the house. He had a small hand- 
broom, which he had taken from his cham- 
ber. He placed himself near the principal en- 
trance of the station. Passengers going upon 
long or short journeys came in covered with 
snow. 

‘‘Brush your clothes, sir?” said Johnnie, 
suiting the action to the words upon a gentle- 
manly-looking man, removing every parti- 
cle of snow from his hat, coat, pants, and 
boots. 

The person submitted without a protest, and 
entered the car with a dry coat, and performed 
the journey in comfort, while the heat of the 
car melted the snow upon others, and made 
them feel unpleasantly for many a miie. 

‘* Thank you, my boy,” said the person, and 
passed on. 

Johnnie was disappointed, but he tried the 
next man, who was a rougher-looking indi- 
vidual. He was almost encased in heavy 
snow flakes, which stuck to him like feathers 
to acoatoftar. Every particle was removed, 
and Johnnie was cheered by seeing the man 
unbutton his huge coat, and fish in his vest 
pocket. He found a nickel five-cent piece, 
and placed it in the boy’s hand, without any 
remark. 

‘* Thank you, sir,” replied the operator, and 
immediately attacked another passenger, who, 
however, only thanked him. 

He brushed off half a dozen more, but only 
two of them were considerate enough to re- 
ward him with anything but a word. When 
the train left, he had twenty cents in his pock- 
et, for one of his customers had given him ten 
cents. Nothing more could be done then, for 
no more passengers were entering the station. 
A six-cent loaf, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and ah ounce of tea were purchased with the 
proceeds of his effort. The Dumbleby family 
had a meagre supper, and they ate it in si- 
lence. The future was fearfully dark. 

After supper Johnnie went to the railroad 
station again. Three other boys, with hand- 
brooms, were there, working the vein which he 
had discovered. He made ten cents on the 
next train, and then hastened to another sta- 
tion, hoping to find no competition there. All 
the boot-cleaners had a broom by this time; 
and the inventor of the idea had to take his 
chance with the rest, who seemed to regard 
him as an interloper, and were disposed to 
hustle him out of the way. His boots were 
worn out, and his feet were cold and wet. He 
was glad to go home as soon as the last train 
had departed, with twenty cents in his pocket. 
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He expended it as before, and there was some- 
thing in the house for breakfast the next 
morning. 

Thus ended the twenty-first day of Decem-. 
ber with the Dumbleby family. 


CHAPTER Wl. 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH DAY OF DECEMBER. 


Jounniz DuMBLEBY was up at six o’clock 
the next morning — long before it was day- 
light. It did not seem to him that he had 
slept an hour through all the long and weary 
night. His mother’s bright hopes had all 
faded away, and he felt that he must work or 
the family would starve, or, what seemed to 
be just as bad, be thrown upon the public 
charity. Three inches of snow lay upon the 
streets; but the stars shone out from a clear 
sky. The occupation of the preceding even- 
ing was no longer possible; but the snow on 
the sidewalks suggested work. He went to the 
cellar for the shovel, which had been brought 
from Worcester. Mr. Wragglesby was there 
with alamp. All about the place were boxes, 
barrels, and bins of coal, with little piles of 
wood, belonging to the different tenan the 
house. The landlord was filling the hod for 
his own fire from the rapidly diminishing 
quarter of a ton which Mrs. Dumbleby had 
purchased when she first came. 

Johnnie stood back in the dark, where the 
wretch did notsee him. He wanted the Dum- 
bleby shoyel, which was used by the landlord 
and all the tenants; but he retreated up the 
steps when he saw what Mr. Wragglesby was 
doing. He had started the fire in the cooking- 
stove, and the hod was empty. He took it 
down cellar and filled it from the landlord’s 
bin. The rent was due, and it was not pru- 
dent to charge him with his meanness. The 
landlord’s coal shrank far less rapidly than 
that of his tenants. 

Mrs. Dumbledy, and Agnes, and Johnnie 
had prayed earnestly to God for help in their 
terrible struggle. But will God help him who 
disobeys his holy law? 

The boy shouldered his shovel and an old ° 
broom, and went into the street. Wherever 
he found a light in a house, he rang the 
bell. 

‘¢ Shovel off your sidewalk for ten cents!” 

There were many noes, byt there were also 
some yeses ; and it was ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon when the poor boy went home for his 
breakfast, his feet wet and cold, but with a dol- 
lar in his pocket, which, with a sickly smile, 
he handed to his mother. 
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‘Bless you, my boy!” exclaimed she, when 
he had explained howhe earnedit. ‘“ But you 
are wet and hungry.” 

“Tam not hungry. I would have worked 
all the rest of the day if I could have made 
ten cents more.” 

He was faint, isnot hungry, from the want 
of nourishing food. Mrs. Dumbleby gave him 
tea, and toasted bread and butter. It was all 
she had to give him. 

‘*The rent is due, and must be paid,” said 
Mr. Wragglesby, opening the door. 

“I cannot pay it to-day,” groaned Mrs. 
Dumbleby. 

‘*Then you must leave to-day.” 

“I can pay you a dollar to-day.” 

‘* Pay it, then.” 

The lady gave him the money her son had 
just earned. It was better to starve in the 
house than to starve in the street. The land- 
lord left, satisfied for the moment. 

Johnnie went into the cellar, and, with a dull 
hatchet and a jackknife, tried to make a 
boot-black’s stand. But it was arude affair. 
He had a brush and a box of blacking; and, 
arm ith these implements, he left the house, 
wit! even telling his mother where he was 
going. He did not know himself. All day 
long he wandered about the streets. 


** Black your boots, sir?” 

He could not say, ‘‘ Shine your boots?” as 
others did, for it did not sound natural to him. 
It was pitch dark before he went home, and 
then with only thirty-five cents in his pocket. 
Mrs. Dumbleby had made a vain effort to sell 
another manuscript, and she had also vainly 


applied for work of various kinds. There was 
nothing more to pawn, and the earnings of 
Johnnie just saved them from starvation. The 
poor boy carried his box all the next day in 
the snow and slosh. He went to the railroad 
stations and to the hotels, but was driven 
away by the regular boot-blacks, who claimed 
the monopoly there, and only picked up a job 
here and there. He made but thirty cents 
that day. 

Mr. Wragglesby wanted his rent, and made 
a scene in the kitchen of the distressed lady, 
who could not pay. Miss Brasstop came in. 
She did not know that she ought to do it; she 
had painful doubts; she was poor enough, 
goodness knew; and she had to pay ten dol- 
lars on her machine; but she didn’t like to 
‘have the poor lady turned out of the house, 
and she advanced the two dollars which were 
needed to save her from such a calamity. 

On the twenty-fourth day of December, 
Johnnie walked, and walked, and walked, in 





search of jobs, — much walking, and hardly 
a job. He went home at dark with only 
twenty cents, which was needed to buy the 
supper for the family, the remains of which 
must be their breakfast also. The poor boy’s 
feet were wet and cold, and he shivered as he 
seated himself before the stove. He was very 
pale, his lips were blue, and his eyes sunk 
deep in his head. It seemed as though he 
was sinking under the burden of care and ex- 
posure. 

It was Christmas Eve. In many a lofty, 
and even in many a humble, mansion, thou- 
sands were gathered around Christmas trees, 
and tens of thousands of little ones were hang- 
ing up their stockings for the welcome visit 
of Santa Claus. The whole Christian world, 
in all lands, were preparing to celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour. 

The Dumblebys knew it was Christmas Eve. 
They had seen the green wreaths in the win- 
dows of the opposite house, and they had seen 
wagons loaded with green pines and firs pass- 
ing through the streets. But it seemed as if 
no Saviour had been born to redeem them, and 
the great event fell upon them as coldly as 
their own miserable lot. 

"6 Are you sick, my poor boy?” asked Mrs. 
Dumbleby, after he had left, hardly tasted, the 
food he had so painfully earned. 

‘“*No, mother,” replied Johnnie, with a 
struggle, shaking off the chill and the heavi- 
ness that had seized upon him. ‘This is 
Christmas Eve. There will be balls and par- 


ties to-night. Iwill go out; perhaps I may ._ 
ge 


make something.” ae... 

** Don’t go out again to-night, Johnnie. You” 
are wet and cold.” . 

“T feel first rate now. I may make a dollar, 
and that will give us a Christmas dinner of 
fried liver,” answered the youth, with a sickly 
smile. 

It was a sad joke; but the boy seemed so 
much better that his mother did not try to de- 
tain him. 

‘It will be a bitter Christmas to us,” sighed 
Mrs. Dumbleby. 

‘* Perhaps not, mother. 
of gold — who knows?” 

With his boot-stand slung upon his arm, 
Johnnie walked up to the Tremont House. A 
stage-coach, loaded with great sole-leather 
trunks, had just stopped before the hotel. It 
came from the Cunard steamer, which had 
just arrived from Liverpool, and the passen- 
gers were getting out. 

“¢ Black your boots, sir?” 

“No; get out of the way!” 


I may find a bag 
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JOHNNIE RETURNS WITH CoMPaANy. Page 42. 


It was a harsh answer; but the voice sound- 
ed strangely familiar. He looked at the gen- 
tleman who had repelled him. He was muf- 
fled in a fur coat, and was elegantly dressed. 

‘** Carry your valise, sir?” added Johnnie. 

**Do you belong to the hotel?” 

' No, sir; but I’ll carry your things for you.” 

The boy took the valise and a roll of wraps, 
and carried them into the rotunda of the ho- 
tel, the gentleman following him. 

‘* Drop them, you blackguard! ” shouted one 
of the porters, seizing Johnnie by the collar; 
for while the carrying of a piece of baggage 
commands a perquisite, hotel men will permit 
no interference with their privileges. 

The youth dropped the valise and roll, and 
the porter gave him a kick which sent him 
reeling down the steps. 

‘* Avast there!” shouted the owner. 
gave them to the boy. Let him alone.” 

“These vagabonds that comes here mostly 
to pick up jobs, sir, isn’t allowed in the house, 
sir,” pleaded the man. ‘‘ Off wid yous! ” 

‘*Here, my boy,” added the gentleman, call- 
ing Johnnie; ‘* you have earned your quarter, 
and you shall have it;” and the passenger 
gave him the money. ‘ Now, what time does 
the next train leave for Worcester, porter?” 

‘Half past eight, sir,” replied the man, 


sey 





rushing down the steps again. Seeing Johnnie 
still lingering, he seized him by the collar. 
‘‘Now give me the quarter you stole from 
me,” he added. 

‘* He gave it to me,” pleaded the boy, who, 
with the scene at home photographed on his 
soul, would rather have given up his right 
hand than a quarter of a dollar, for it would 
buy two pounds of liver, the only meat he had 
eaten for a fortnight. : 

« Avast there! ” shouted the gentleman, who 
had watched the porter. ‘‘ Come here, boy.” 

‘I think you need not go to Worcester to- 
night,” said Johnnie, walking up to the pas- 
senger. 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t you know me, father?” 

“Eh? What—” 

Johnnie sank upon the porters’ seats, and 
wept bitterly, the only tears he had shed for 
a month. The gentleman sat down by his 
side, overwhelmed with anxiety and doubt. 

‘What do you mean, my boy?” 

** Don’t you know me, father? ” 

** Johnnie?” 

**T am Johnnie.” 

‘* What does this mean?” And the gentle- 
man took the boot-stand from the boy’s arm, 
and tossed it far from him. 
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“You are Captain John Dumbleby, of the 
Argonaut?” 

‘*T am.” 

‘*Come with me, father;” and Johnnie 
dragged him towards the door. 

The gentleman gazed earnestly into the pale 
face of the youth, and his doubts-were all re- 
moved. He pressed him to his heart. But 
that miserable boot-stand! 

‘Wait a moment, Johnnie, till I see Go my 
baggage,” said the captain, his voice choking 
him, as he went up the steps again. 

** Now, get you gone!” shouted the porter, 
who had noticed nothing of the scene in the 
rotunda, renewing the assault upon the boy. 
‘** But give me the quarter first.” 

In a moment the captain returned. 

‘* Let me alone,” cried Johnnie. 

**T’ll let you alone, if—” 

A heavy blow from | Captain Dumbleby sent 
the man reeling to "the edge-stone of the 
sidewalk. 

‘*If you put a hand on my boy again, Pll 
throttle you,” growled the captain. ‘‘ Put that 
trunk on the coach again. Bring out that va- 
lise roll.—Is your mother in Boston, 
my b 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

The baggage was restored to the stage-coach, 
Johnnie told the driver where to go, and the 
coach rattled through the streets. The poor 
boy no longer shivered; he was bewildered, 
and nothing was real. His father had been 
drowned in the Indian Ocean; but here he 
was at his side, hugging him, and pressing 
his hand. He asked no questions. The fact 
was enough, without the explanations. The 
captain knew that something was wrong, but 
he had not the courage to hear the story yet; 
and the coach stopped before eitherr had 
learned a single fact in regard to the other. 
The baggage was placed in the lower entry, 
the coachman was paid, and he drove off 
again. Mr. Wragglesby had gone into the 
country to spend Christmas with his sister — 
it saved turkey and pudding. 

‘*¢ Where are your mother and Agnes?” asked 
the captain. 

** Up two flights.” 

‘* Your mother is nervous: you had better 
go up before I do.” 

‘* You shall go into Miss Brasstop’s room, 
" ,and wait,” replied Johnnie. 

The sewing machine still rattled and 
hummed, even on Christmas Eve, in Miss 
Brasstop’s room. Johnnie introduced his fa- 
ther simply as Captain Dumbleby, and said 
the ancient maiden had been very, very kind 
to the family. 
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‘¢- You are back early,” said Mrs. Dumbleby, 
when the boy entered the kitchen. 

‘*T have made a quarter, mother. 
gentleman, just from Liverpool, 
me for looking at his valise. 
turkey in the house?” 

** Are you crazy, Johnnie?” 

‘“*No; but I feel wonderfully jolly to-night. e 

ef Poor boy! I’m afraid your head is turned,” 
sighed Mrs. Dumbleby. 

“Nota bit of it. I saw a gentleman to- 
night that you used to know, mother. He’s 
going to give us a Christmas dinner to-mor- 
row, and provide us all with snug rooms in 
the poorhouse.” 

“What ails you, child? Are you sick?” 

‘““No. Never felt so good before in my life. 
The gentleman you used to know will be here 
in two minutes and three quarters.” 

‘“¢ Who is he?” asked the poor lady, fearing 
that her boy was in the delirium of some in- 
sidious disease. 

‘¢ He saw father this morning, when he was 
dressing himself.” 

+ Wheret* 

“In the looking-glass.” 

‘** Poor boy!” 

‘*T’m not out of my head. I’ve heard from 
father. He was in Liverpool two weeks ago.” 

**Impossible! ” 

“Fact. I’ve seen a man who has seen him 
and talked with him.” 

‘¢ Wasn’t the ship lost?” 

‘¢ Father wasn’t, any how.” 

‘You are mocking us, Johnnie. 
are sick.” 

‘*T have told nothing but the truth.” 

‘¢ Who was it that had seen your father?” 

‘¢ He was a fellow about my size, and just as 
good-looking.” 

**No, no, Johnnie!” 

“Ol! I found the bag of gold, and father 
was in it!” 

‘*Poor Johnnie!” cried Mrs. 


A jolly 
gave it to 
Is there any cold 


But you 


Dumbleby, 
grasping the boy’s hand, and feeling of his 
head, to find the evidences of fever. 

*¢ He will be here in a minute.” 

‘* Who?” 


“Father!” almost shrieked the boy. 

There was a knock at the door. 

‘‘That’s he,” gasped Johnnie. 

Mrs. Dumbleby was better prepared to nurse 
a delirious son than to meet her husband. 
Johnnie flew to the door, and threw it wide 
open. The captain entered, and Miss Brass- 
top — quite as much excited as any member 
of the family — followed the son of Neptune 
into the room. There was a tableau in the 
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centre of the apartment — the stout arms of 
the captain encircling wife, daughter, and 
son in one embrace. 

‘* Sakes alive!” gasped Miss Brasstop, with 
her mouth and her eyes wide open, and so de- 
lighted that she desired to get within the en- 
circling hug of the captain. 

‘**O, father!” cried Mrs. Dumbleby; and she 
cried, literally; so did Agnes; and it was 
even too much for Johnnie, though he had 
been through the agony once before. 

‘*Didn’t you get my letter?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

** Not a letter.” 

‘*No; it was sent to Worcester. But why 
are you here?” asked Captain Dumbleby. 

The poor lady told why they were there, 
and detailed the terrible trials through which 
the family had passed. Then, but not till 
then, did the strong man weep. 

‘‘T am awretch! a villain! I ought not to 
have left you without thousands of dollars in 
the bank to take care of you, if the sea swal- 
lowed me up,” groaned the captain; and he 
thought how careless he had been of his 
money, the want of which had brought mis- 
ery, want, and hunger to his loved ones. 

‘* We should have starved but for Johnnie,” 
sobbed Mrs. Dumbleby; and she told how the 


poor boy had earned the dollar or two which 
had saved them from absolute suffering. 

The captain wept and hugged the loved ones 
by turns, till he had heard the whole story. 


‘*Miss Brasstop was very kind to us. She 
was our only friend. She lent me five dollars, 
which saved us from being turned into the 
street; and we owe her two dollars now,” 
added Mrs. Dumbleby. 

Then the captain hugged Miss Brasstop, and 
the antiquated spinster screamed. 

‘*T didn’t know whether I ought to do it or 
not—” 

‘Yes, you did, for you did it,” interposed 
the captain; ‘‘and forevery dollar you loaned 
my wife, I will pay you a hundred.” 

‘* Goodness knows —” 

‘* So do I,” roared the captain, laughing like 
amadman. ‘‘ But, mother, I haven’t been to 
supper.” 

‘* There’s nothing in the house but— ” 

‘*O, Heavens!” groaned the captain, as he 
rushed from the room, and from the house. 

In less than half an hour, a man with a 
basket arrived — beefsteak, chops, a turkey, 
and vegetables. Another came with a score 
of packages from a grocery. Then thecaptain 
came, with his arms full of bundles. A beef- 
steak was already on the fire — it was the best 
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the market afforded. Miss Brasstop was in- 
vited to supper. The tea was not dish-water 
on this occasion; and the spinster was happy. 
They all sat down. 

‘‘ Father in heaven, we thank thee that thou 
hast saved him who was lost.. We thank thee 
that thou hast spared us all, and united us 
around this board. Bless this food, and help 
us to be grateful to thee for this, and for all 
our bléssings, through Jesus Christ, who loved 
us, and gave himself for us.” 

This was the prayer of Mrs. Dumbleby, ut- 
tered with streaming eyes; and a hearty amen 
went up from the hearts, if not from the lips, 
of all who heard it. 

‘This is rather a jolly Christmas Eve, after 
all,” said Johnnie, when he had eaten all he 
could of the tender and juicy steak.- 

They had scarcely risen from the table be- 
fore there was a knock atthe door. Aplainly- 
dressed man was admitted. 

‘*What kind of bills did you lose,’ Mrs. 
Dumbleby?” asked the stranger, who did not 
give his name. 

‘* They were new and bright, and the corner 
of one was torn off. I have the piecggfor I 
tore it off by accident, and intended tick 
it on again; ” and the lady hastened to pro- | 
duce her porte-monnaie. 

‘“*Good! Capital!” exclaimed the man. “I 
was afraid you would not be able to identify 
the bills.” 

“T can’t identify the other two,” replied Mrs. 
Dumbleby, as she placed the piece on the 
table. 

‘*No matter. One is enough.” 

The man— who was the detective employed 
to ‘‘ work up the case” — was satisfied. 

‘*Wragglesby deposited these bills in a 
down-town savings bank to-day. He kept 
them longer than I supposed he would,” 
said he. 

‘“*Have you got him where you can hold 
him?” asked Captain Dumbleby. 

‘* Beyond a doubt.” 

“TI intend to cowhide that man within a 
quarter of an inch of his life,” added the cap- 
tain, with compressed lips. 

“Don’t doit. The case is made out; and he 
is sure of a year in the state prison, and will 
be lucky if he don’t get five.” 

‘“¢ He deserves twenty. I wish I had him on 
shipboard!” added the captain. 

‘‘Wragglesby is out of town, or I should 
not have come here to-night. When he 
turns we will arrest him;” and the de e 
departed. - 

The captain went out with Johnnie, to buy 
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him a pair of boots, a suit of warm clothes, 
and an over-coat. With the tickets his wife 
had given him,he redeemed the silk dress, the 
watch, and the rings at the pawnbroker’s. 
When they returned, Agnes and her mother 
sang a Christmas hymn, the captain joining 
in the chorus with his deep bass voice. The 
way was so bright before the Dumbleby fami- 
ly now, that it seemed as though the Saviour 
had been born anew to them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH DAY OF DECEMBER. 


Jounniz slept on the sofa in the kitchen that 
night. He was hot and feverish when he went 
to bed; but he was so happy he could not 
think of being sick. His mother gave him 
some herb tea and a sweat, and he was better 
in the morning. He and Agnes had hung up 
their stockings, as they would not have thought 
of doing before the great change. There were 
a gold watch and chain in each, which the 
captain had brought from London. Mrs. 
Dumbleby was surprised in the same manner. 

St tion at night — gold watches in the 
morning! 

Weak tea and dry bread for tea; beefsteaks, 
chops, eggs, coffee, and hot biscuit for break- 
fast! 

Captain Dumbleby had returned. 

‘* But don’t you think you are a little extrav- 
agant, father?” suggested Mrs. Dumbleby. 

**No; I think not. I am worth over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in clean cash,” replied 
the captain, quietly. ‘* The voyage in which 
I was wrecked was the luckiest one I ever 
made. But I will tell you all about that by 
and by.” 

Johnnie. was better; but his mother would 
not let him go out that day, after his sweat. 
As soon as the work was done in the house, 
all but Johnnie went to church; and he basted 
the turkey in the oven, and read the book his 
father had brought from London. 

The Christmas dinner was a success; and 
when the captain was carving the turkey, it 
seemed to the poor mother and her children a 
hundred years since the day of darkness had 
been born into light. 

It was a merry Christmas in deed and in 
truth. 

‘‘ Now I'll tell you about it,” said Captain 
Dumbleby, after the dishes had been washed, 
and a Christmas hymn had been sung. ‘ The 
typhoon came down upon us when Mauritius 
was in sight over our port quarter. We foun- 
dered. I-put Sir Walpole Widgeon and his 





family in the life-boat, with myself and four 
trusty sailors. The rest of the crew took the 
long-boat, and we never heard from them again. 
The life-boat rolled over like alog. We right- 
ed it, and saved our passengers, all but Sir Wal- 
pole’s little son — the sea swept him far from 
us. The father seemed to care more for him 
than for all the rest of his family, and would 
have thrown himself into the sea if I had not 
held him. Ina momentary lull of the tempest, 
I directed the life-boat towards him,'and, with 
a whale-line around my body, I dived for the 
boy when a huge billow engulfed him. I 
caught him, and was hauled into the boat by 
my men. 

‘¢‘ Again and again we were upset; but I held 
fast to the boy. By this time the rest of the 
family had learned to cling fast to the life- 
line of the boat. The storm was a revolv- 
ing one, and finally we were under the lee 
of the island. We rowed for life in that fear- 
ful sea; and when I thought we were safe, 
our boat crashed down upon a coral reef. I 
was nearly stunned by the shock, but still 
clasped the boy in my arms. I had passed 
over the reef— how, I know not. The water 
was comparatively smooth, and, with the child 
upon my back, I swam totheisland. I fainted 
from exhaustion after I had borne my burden 
upon the shore. 

‘¢ When I came to myself, Sir Walpole Widg- 
eon held his boy in his arms; one of his daugh- 
ters sat by his side weeping, and two of the 
sailors were rubbing my forehead and limbs. 
The baronet’s wife, one daughter, and two of 
the sailors were missing. I was happy when 
I sawthat the boy was safe, for he had been 
my peculiar charge. I recovered my strength 
in a short time. The life-boat was on the 
shore. It had stuck for a time on the reef, 
but the sea had swept it over, and those who 
clung to it were safely borne to the shore. 
It was of iron, but it was terribly battered. 
With the two seamen I went off to the reef in 
it, but we could find nothing of the rest of the 
party; they had sunk in the mad waters. The 
breaker of water and the hamper of ship-bread, 
which had been lashed in the bottom of the 
boat, kept us alive till we reached a village. 
When the tempest went down, we coasted in 
the battered boat till we came to a town, and 
frotiy there were conveyed on mules to Port 
Louis. -After waiting there three weeks, we 
embarked in a mail steamer for England. It 
was the middle of October then, and our pas- 
sage was a long and trying one. Sir Wal- 
pole was almost a child, and had no desire to 
go to India after the loss of his wife and daugh- 
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ter. In heavy weather, he hugged his boy and 
wept, thinking of those who were lost. He 
declared that he never would go to sea again, 
if he could once more reach England. 

‘“*We landed at Southampton on the first 
of December. Iwrote you the same day. 
The baronet would not permit me to leave 
him, and I went to London with him. He 
resigned his office, and took me to his es- 
tate in Kent. How he hugged that boy —and 
the daughter, too, though not so violently — 
when we entered the great hall! I told him I 
must go to my family, who must believe me 
dead. 

*** You saved my boy, Captain Dumbleby,’ 
said he, grasping my hand. ‘ You saved me, 
and you saved my daughter. It was not your 
fault that all of us were not saved. Here isa 
check for twenty-five thousand pounds on my 
London banker. Don’t say a word. If I 
should think of what you have done another 
day, I should double the sum. It’s a small 
matter for me.’ 

‘*No matter what I said; but I said a great 
deal. I had taken a fancy to that boy, for he 
reminded meofmyown. They all cried when 
I left them, and I promised to bring my fam- 
ily over next year to see them. Little did I 
think you were starving at home! I went to 
London, bought United States bonds and 
greenbacks with my money, reported to my 
charter party in Liverpool, and helped them 
get their insurance. ThenIcamehome. I’m 
rich now.” 

‘* But you have suffered more than we have,” 
said Mrs. Dumbleby. ‘That terrible ship- 
wreck —” 

‘‘ Never mind that now. Do you feel better 
to-day, Johnnie?” 

‘*O, I feel first rate, father.” 

And all the rest of Christmas Day they 
talked of the past, and sang praises to Him 
who was born on that day. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


Ir was late on the following morning when 
the Dumbleby family breakfasted. Johnnie 
declared that he was quite well, and wanted to 
go out with his father to look for a house more 
suitable to the altered circumstances of the 
family. But his mother thought he had bet- 
ter stay in during the forenoon, at least. The 
captain had scarcely left the house before Mr. 
Wragglesby and his family returned from their 
visit to the country. The wretch had saved 
the purchase of his Christmas dinner, and had 
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come back intent upon doing what he had so 
long threatened to do. Another week’s rent 
in advance was due, and he was not slow to 
demand it. 

“I will pay at the end of the week,” replied 
Mrs. Dumbleby. 

“That won’t do,” said the landlord, very 
decidedly. 

**I don’t owe you anything till the end of the 
week.” 

‘¢ Pay in advance, or leave; that’s my rule. 
When folks come into my house, and have 
their money stolen the first day, I know what 
to expect.” 

“TI don’t believe you do,” said Johnnie. 

‘*Yes, I do. I know they don’t mean to 
pay their rent. I should like to see the man 
that stole your money,” chuckled Mr. Wrag- 
glesby. 

‘* Should you?” cried Johnnie, jumping up 
from the sofa. . . 

“JT should. It’s the man whose face you see 
in the moon.” 

**No, it isn’t. It’s the man whose face you 
see in here;” and Johnnie stuck a small look- 
ing-glass before the landlord’s face. 

‘Don’t be sassy, little boy. T 
house, not yours.” 

‘¢ But you stole that money, 
coal-hod out of our bin. That’s your style,” 
added Johnnie, wrathfully. 

‘‘Don’t, Johnnie, don’t,” interposed his 
mother. 

‘All I want to know is, whether you are 
going to pay the rent, or leave,” added the 
landlord. 

It was evident that he had no hint yet of the 
altered circumstances of the family. 

‘* At the end of the week we intend both to 
pay and to leave,” answered Mrs. Dumbleby. 

‘* That won’t do,” protested Mr. Wragglesby, 
savagely. 

‘* What won’t do? Whois this man?” de 
manded Captain Dumbleby, stepping into the 
room at this moment. 

** He’s the landlord, father,” said Johnnie. 

‘*What do you want here?” demanded the 
captain, sternly. 

**T want my rent.” 

**No rent is due.” 

** My rent is due. Pay, or leave; that’s my 
terms. Who are you?” growled the landlord, 
rather astonished at the appearance of the 
gentleman. 

‘* T pay the bills of this concern. Come with 
me,” replied Captain Dumbleby. Pr 

**T don’t go with anybody till I get my rent. 
I’ve had trouble enough with this woman —” 


my 


and Bitea your 
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**Come with me,” interposed the captain, 
taking the wretch by the collar, and dragging 
him out of the room, which so much amused 
Johnnie that he could not help clapping his 
hands and dancing with delight. 

‘* Let me alone!” howled Mr. Wragglesby. 

The captain had it in his mind to vent his 
indignant feelings upon the wretch, but the 
arrival of the detective and a policeman saved 
him from the unworthy deed. 

‘Tam glad you have come,” snapped the 
landlord, addressing the policeman. ‘I want 
you to put this man out of the house.” 

‘*Who is he?” asked the detective. 

‘*T don’t know; I have a family here that 
don’t pay their rent, and this man interferes 
with what don’t concern him,” said the land- 
lord, leading the way into the kitchen again. 
‘“*T’m going to get ’em all out.” 

‘¢ This lady had some money stolen from her, 
I believe,” said the detective. 

‘*No, she didn’t, sir! That’s an old dodge!” 
protested Mr. Wragglesby; but his thin face 
was a shade paler. 

‘Possibly she did,” 
mildly, 

‘**No such thing! It wasonly a trick to get 
rid of paying the rent. Now, I want you to 
help me turn ’em out.” 


added the officer, 


**But I happen to know that the money 
was stolen,” persisted the detective; ‘‘ for I 
found it.” 

‘You found it!” gasped Mr. Wragglesby. 

** Yes, ‘I found it.” 

**O, well, if you’ve found it, you know 
more’n I do about it; but I don’t believe they 


had any money stolen, They didn’t have none 
to steal. Where did you find it?” 

‘¢In a down-town savings bank, where you 
deposited it. You can take this man to the 
lock-up,” added the detective to the other 
officer. 

** You don’t mean to say I stole it?” gasped 
the wretch. 

‘“*T know you did. We don’t often get so 
good a case asthis. Take him away.” 

** But I can’t leave!” protested Mr. Wrag- 
glesby. 

‘“‘ That’s just what my wife said,” added the 
captain. 

**T have a family, andI must — ” 

‘*He steals the coal belonging to his ten- 
ants, too,” said Johnnie, explaining the cir- 
cumstances. 

A pair of handcuffs were put upon the 
wrists of the wretch, and he was dragged from 
his own house. 

‘*T pity him,” said Mrs. Dumbleby. 
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‘*He didn’t pity us,” replied Johnnie. 

‘¢ We did not need pity so much, for it is less 
sad to starve than to commit a crime.” 

‘*T want you to go up and see a house I have 
found,” interposed Captain Dumbleby. “I 
came back after you, and found this landshark 
in your room. No matter; he’s wiped out now.” 

The house suited Mrs. Dumbleby, and suited 

Agnes. In less than a week it was ready for 
occupancy, and the Dumbleby family moved 
into it. 
- “T’m sorry to have you go, goodness 
knows!” said Miss Brasstop. ‘I don’t know 
how ’tis, but some folks always comes out 
right; but I don’t know —” 

*“‘T do, Miss Brasshead. You—” 

‘*Bless you, cap’n, my name ain’t- Brass- 
head — Brasstop, if you please.” 

** It’s all the same — Miss Brasstoe —” 

“No; Brasstop.” 

‘*Brasstop; Miss Brasstop,” laughed the 
captain. ‘But I believe my wife borrowed 
some money of you.” . 

** Only alittle. I didn’t know then’s I ought 
to let it go, but —”’ 

*¢ How much did you lend her?” 

“*Five dollars the fust time, and two the 
next time. It wan’t much, but it was the best 
I could do, for you see I hadn’t paid all up for 
the machine. She paid me the five dollars, 
and—” 

‘*‘ Did she pay you the interest?” 

‘¢ Goodness knows I don’t want no interest, 
when things was goin’ so hard with the poor 
creeturs, and Mr. Wragglesby was go’n to 
turn ’em out of the house. She only owes me 
two dollars now.” 

‘Pll pay that; here’s a two-dollar bill,” con- 
tinued the captain, giving her the bill. 

‘Thank you, sir. I allers felt somehow as 
though I should git that money back.” 

** Now I will pay you the interest on the 
whole seven dollars.” 

‘¢ Bless you, cap’n, I don’t want no interest.” 

‘¢ But here it is — seven hundred dollars; ” 
and he put the bills into her hands. 

‘*‘ Airthquakes! I can’t tech to take it.” 

** Yes, you can; you have; and you shall 
never want for anything while I have a shot 
in the locker.” 

“*God bless you, cap’n;” snivelled the an- 
cient spinster, crying and laughing at the 
same time. 

‘¢Now, you must come up and spend New 
Year’s Day with us, Miss Brasstop,” said Mrs. 
Dumbleby. 

‘‘T’ll sartainly go,” said the poor woman, as 
she took the offered hand. 
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They all shook hands with her at parting, 
and the sewing-machine rattled and hummed 
no more that day. Miss Brasstop laughed 
and cried till she went to bed, and then lay 
awake all night, for fear somebody should rob 
her of her princely fortune. She put it in the 
savings bank the next morning. She spent New 
Year’s Day at the new house of her friends, and 
was happy till late in the evening, when the 
captain went home with her in a carriage. 
The family were not contented with what they 
had done. They gave the poor woman all the 
work she could do at handsome wages. She 
hired a better room, and lived better, so that 
the bones in her body were covered with 
flesh after a while. 

The Dumbleby family were very happy in 
their new home. Mrs. Dumbleby was rather 
disgusted with literature as a paying business, 
and she only writes when she cannot help it. 
Mr. Wragglesby got two years in the state 
prison. The family went to Europe the next 
season, made the grand tour, and lived for 
weeks at the elegant house of Sir Walpole 
Widgeon. Wally, the son, clung to the cap- 
tain as he had in the water, and monopolized 
all his time. It was hard to get away from 
the baronet, but they returned to Boston in 
the autumn. 

They always make a great deal of Christmas, 
but never will they forget the dark day that 
was followed by the DumsLeBys’ CHRISTMAS. 


A TRAPPER’S STORY. 
BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. 


“°F TNWAS a moonlight aight" the trapper 
began, , 
‘© As we lay by the bright camp-fire, — 
Come, fill up your pipes, and pile on the 
brands, 
And draw a little nigher, — 


‘**Twas a moonlight night when Bet and I, — 
Bet — she’s the old mare, you know, — 
Started for camp on our lonely route. 
O’er the dreary waste of snow. 


** T had been to the ‘clearing’ that afternoon, 
For powder and ball, and whiskey, too, 
For game was plenty, furs in demand, 
And plenty of hunting and trapping to do. 


** T had no fear of the danger that lurked 
In the region through which my journey 
lay, 
Till Bet of a sudden pricked up her ears, 
And sniffed the air in a curious way. 


-—PRECIOUS STONES. 
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‘¢ T knew at once what the danger was, 
As Bet struck out at a forty gait; 
*T was life or death for the mare and me, 
And all I could do was to trust to fate. 


‘© Wolves on our track, ten miles from home! 
A pleasant prospect that, eh, boys? 
I could see them skulking among the trees, 
And the woods reéchoed their hideous 
noise. 


‘** At last, as their numbers began to swell, ~ 
They bolder grew and pressed us close ; 
So ‘ Old Pill-Driver’ I brought to bear, 
And gave the leader a leaden dose. 


‘¢ Now you must know, if you draw the blood 
On one of the sneaking, ravenous crew, 
The rest will turn on the double-quick, 
And eat him up without more ado. 


‘¢ This gave me a chance to load my gun, 
With just a moment to breathe and rest, 
When on they came! a gaining fast, 
Though Bet was doing her level best. 


‘“‘ T began to think it was getting hot; 
‘ Pill-Driver,’ says I, ‘ this will never do; 
Talk to ’em again!’ You bet she did; 
And right in his tracks lay number two. 


‘* Well, boys, to make a long story short, 
I picked them off till but one was left; 
But he was a whopper, you’d better believe — 
. A reg’lar mammoth in size and heft. 


‘¢ Yes, he was the last of the savage pack, 
For, as they had followed the nat’ral law, 
They had eaten each other as fast as they 
fell, 
Till all were condensed in his spacious 
maw.” 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
VI. THE SAPPHIRE AND TOPAZ. 


— eeay sapphire is almost pure alumina, and 
is usually of a deep, rich blue, but is 
sometimes of a very brilliant pale blue, and 
some, even, are white. The blue color of the 
sapphire, like the red of the ruby, is due to the 
oxide of iron, wonderful as it may seem that 
the same substance should produce effects so 
different. 

This stone loses its splendor in the strong 
light of day, becomes dull and inky, and there- 
by loses favor with the ladies, who like*better 
the pale-blue variety, which bears the full light. 

Among the Greeks the sapphire was conse- 
crated to Jupiter, who might have been sup- 
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posed to prefer it because of its heavenly hue; 
and the high priest was permitted to wear no 
other precious stone. The whimsical ancients 
gave a precious stone to each of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and attributed magical 
qualities to them. The sapphire was appro- 
priated to Taurus, the Bull, under which form 
Jupiter did some of his rare courting. 

A sapphire of six carats is valued at three 
hundred or four hundred dollars. But there 
is one in the Museum of; Paris — exchanged 
by a Mr. Weiss for a half ton of rocks,:more 
or less, in a mineral collection — worth twelve 
hundred thousand francs, At the World’s 
Fair of 1855, Miss Burdett Coutts furnished 
for exhibition a pair of great sapphires worth 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The sapphire, like the other clay-formed 
jewels, crystallizes in hexagons, and is found 
in grains and‘massive. In the opaque mass it is 
emery; colored bright red, in clear crystals, 
it is the ruby; of a violet blue, it is the Orien- 
tal amethyst. In hardness the sapphire ranks 
next to the diamond, according to Dana. It 
was the second stone in the walls of John’s 
New Jerusalem, and sacred ta Taurus, as the 
first stone, Jasper, was to Aries; the twelve 
stones being the twelve signs of the zodiac 
symbolically rendered, 

The topaz derives its name from Topazos, a 
small island of the Red Sea, where the an- 
cients found the-stone now called chrysolite, 
and named it topaz. It is composed of silica 
and alumina united with the fluoride of alumi- 
num. It is found in rhombic prisms, usually 
of a rich, gold yellow, glassy and' brilliant, but 
sometimes is rosy, bluish,’ greenish, or even 
colorless. 

One variety of the topaz is like a deserter; 
it will change color under fire. Placed in a 
crucible full of ashes, and subjected to a grad- 
ual heat, increasing till the crucible is red-hot, 
it loses its orange-yellow, and assumes a beau- 
tiful rose-tint, without damage to the polish 
or clearness of the stone. It is’ then’ called 
burned topaz. . The deeper the” yellow of the 
original, the richer is the rose tint of the roast- 
ed stone, which is sometimes confounded with 
the balas ruby, so great is the resemblance to 
it. A simpler process of burning is to place 
the topaz in a bit of spunk, or touchwood, and 
burn the touchwood about it, when it takes a 


lovely red, like the cheek of a damsel under» 


' the same process, namely, by kindling a little 
spunk. " 
Friction renders the topaz electric, as also 

will heat. The ancients supposed it would 

prevent.and cure epilepsy and melancholy; 
and, indeed, it may have a tendency to remove 
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moody fits, when it comes, well set in gold, to 
one sighing for jewels. The topaz bore the 
name of Simeon in the breastplate of the Jew- 
ish high priest, and was the ninth course in 
the foundation of the walls of the New Jeru- 
salem — John’s, not Swedenborg’s. Hence it 
stood for Sagittarius, the November constella- 
tion, ninth sign from Aries, and ninth month 
of the old calendar. 

A dozen years since, a gentleman in France 
had a splendid stone, which he fondly hoped 
and believed was the biggest, purest, and most 
valuable diamond in the world. It weighed 
eight hundred and nineteen carats, and was 
more than two inches in diameter, and, as a 
diamond, would have been worth seven mil- 
lions of dollars! Guess, then, how little cause 
he had to thank the learned for showing him 
that his stone was a topaz, worth about fifty 
dollars at the most! How did they do it? 
First, the diamond gives but a single refrac- 
tion;. this gave double: the diamond has a 
specific gravity of —I forget: this was 3.56, 
and: was found less hard than diamond, but 
agreeing with the topaz. 

The reader. may remember the pretended 
great diamond of Portugal, supposed to be 
worth some billions, and not be at all sur- 
prised that the royal holder refuses to have it 
reduced.to a topaz, worth a couple of hundred 
dollars, just to satisfy scientific accuracy. 

There has recently been discovered among 
the Alps, in the canton of Uri, a splendid 
grotto of topazes of astonishing size, one speci- 
men being a perfect crystal, complete at both 
ends, showing that it'was formed while sus- 
pended freely in a fluid. Another crystal 
weighed more than two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and: ere many ranging from 
twenty-five to ndred pounds. Some 
are of a beautiful black, others of the smoky 
shade'so much admired in late years. There 
has been scarcely less than a ton of these 
pretty gems removed from this grotto. The 
discovery was made by one Mr. Lindet, in 
climbing the glacier of Ziepengletcher, who, 
seeing a large bed of white quartz, thought to 
find there some rock crystals, and, at great 
peril, he penetrated to the place, and found a 
few crystals of black. Returning with a party 
and tools, they blew off a part of the rock, 
and opened up a splendid grotto, dry, full of 
sand and drift, and these enormous blocks of 
burned topaz, which lay disengaged from the 
rock in great masses. To carry these over the 
crevassed glacier and ragged moraine of the 
Ziepengletcher was a work of great labor and 
peril; but the poor peasants of Guttanen find 


it a real mine of wealth to them. 
‘ 
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SALLY WILLIAMs. 


SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 
GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
SALLY’S SORROW. 


T.was a glorious September afternoon. The 
sun was sinking towards the west, lighting 
up the clouds with long streaks of golden light, 
and the rich lines of the autumn foliage were 
mirrored in the calm, deep bosom of the brook. 
Heavy shadows lay upon the mountains which 
surrounded the straggling town of Woodfield, 
and threw into broad relief the rocky crests 
which were catching the last rays of the sun. 
A poetic traveller would have paused long to 
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enjoy the rich beauty of the scene, and have 
felt his heart grow light with joy in the bright, 


exhilarating autumn air. But little Sally Wil- 
liams stood at the door of her home, looking 
out into the afternoon light with sad, earnest 
eyes, which now and then filled with tears. 
.:: miserable old house at whose door 
she™stoed. The fences were down, the clap- 
boards were off, the little yard was full of 
weeds, mixed with a few straggling flowers 
once planted by careful hands, but now run 
wild by neglect; and in the windows old hats, 
or rags, or newspapers were stuffed into many 
a broken pane. A little patch of potatoes 
was the only sign of recent cultivation, and 
these had now been nearly all dug up — a few 
at a time — to furnish food for the family. On 
the hill behind the house was a grand old ma- 
ple grove, which had formerly supplied the 
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family abundantly with sugar; but even this 
had been long neglected, and the sugar-house 
had fallen to decay, and been mostly used up 
for fuel. 

Rousing herself from her sad reverie, Sally 
looked cautiously into the house, and then said 
to herself, — 

‘* Mother’s having a good nap; praps she'll 
feel better when she wakes up. I wish I had 
something good for her tea; but there isn’t 
anything in the house but a few crackers. I’ve 
got some potatocs for Johnny; but mother’s 
so sick of them!” 

In spite of her cares, the wooing of the 
beautiful scene tempted her out of the house, 
and she ran down to the little river, and bent 
over to see the reflection of the bright maple 
tree in the basin. 

**I wonder if I couldn't catch one trout for 
mother’s supper,” she said to herself. ‘I 
don’t believe she'll wake up just yet.” 

She ran for the rough pole and line with 
which she had all summer fished in the stream, 
not for pleasure, but in the hope of adding 
something to their scanty fare; and baiting 
the hook with a grasshopper, — of which thou- 
sands were skipping in the meadow, — she hid 
behind a clump of low dogwood bushes which 
overhung the stream, and patiently waited for 
her prey. While she waits, a few words will 
tell her history. 

Silas Williams had inherited this little place 
from his father, who, by farming and sugaring, 
a little carpenter work, and much care and 
labor, had managed to get a comfortable liv- 
ing from it. Silas had married an orphan girl 
of ‘the neighborhood,:who had gone into a 
factory early, and undermined her health by 
the close air and unwholesome life of a factory 
girl who has no one to care for her. She was 
sweet, gentle, and pretty, and had the true 
New England love of intellectual improve- 
ment, Silas was good-natured and affection- 
ate, bright and entertaining, with a certain 
kind of desultory ingenuity ;, but he lacked in 
steadiness of purpose. He was always dgeam- 
ing of some grand scheme to make his fa—une ; 
and meanwhile his hay was not cut in season, 
his potatoes were not hoed, his hogs ate up his 
corn, his fences and house went to: ruin, and 
every year found him and the farm in poorer 
conditien than ever before. They had two 
children, Sarah, the oldest, who was now 
about ten years old, and Johnny, a boy of 
eight. The mother strove hard to keep things 
together, to get decent clothes for her children, 
and to give them a chance at the district 
school. She made a little butter, and kept a 
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few hens, and spun yarn, and made homespun 
clothes for her boy. In the long winter even- 
ings she knit stockings for them all, while she 
tried to impart to Sally the little knowledge 
she herself possessed. But year by year her 
strength grew less, and it was evident to all 
but her loving and sanguine husband that she 
had entered on that slow process of decay 
which country people call ‘‘ old-fashioned con- 
sumption.” Silas spent many an anxious, un- 
happy hour over this state of things; but he 
could never see that the true way to mend it 
was to set resolutely to work just where he 
was, stop up all the leaks, and add daily to 
their store of comforts. Yet he kept up heart 
and hope, and strove to cheer his wife. 

‘Now, Sally, don’t you fret yourself to death 
about it,” he would say. ‘I'll make my for- 
tune yet. I’m thinking now of going to Cali- 
forny. They say Deacon Lamson’s son made 
his pile there in less ’an notime. Or, what do 
you think of my going down to strike ile in 
Pennsylvany? Squire Jones’ nephew’s gone 
there. Or, I've some idee of going out to 
China. Iallers thought there might be lots 
o’ money made there, if I only had the capital 
for a spekilation.” . 

The poor, weary woman had ceased either 
to be aroused or encouraged by her husband’s 
schemes, when, one day, he burst in with, — 

“Hooray! I’ve got the chance now, Saray! 
I've seen Jim Stokes down to the tavern, and 
he’s proposed to take me right off to Australy. 
He’ll git me a chance to work my passage out; 
and there’s gold for the picking there. O, 
Saray! I'll bring you home such nice things! 
It’s plaguy hard leaving you and the children, 
though,” said the poor fellow, dashing his 
hand across his eyes: ‘‘ but it seems to be a 
Providence, and I think it’s my duty to go.” 

‘* And how are we to live?” said Sarah, 
‘Wal, I’ve thought o’ that. You see jy 
can’t take care o’ the horse and cow very well 
when I’m gone (she and Sally took two thirds 
of the care of them when he was at home), 
and Deacon Jones has agreed to take ’em, and 
let you have what you want from the store in 
pay. I guess that'll keep you through the 
winter, and you can manage somehow through 
the summer, and then I’ll be sending you home 
money, you know; and in two years Ill make 
my pile, and then I’ll come home; and then 
won’t we live, Saray? We'll go down to Plym- 
outh and build a house there, so Sally can 

have good schooling. God bless her!” 

The poor woman was in that incipient stage 
of disease when the will is feeble, and she 
could not oppose the current of her husband’s 
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excited imagination. He mightbe right. They 
were going fast to ruin as they were, and he 
would bring home something for the children 
aftershe was gone. Two years had now passed 
away, but no word had come from Silas since 
the first letter announcing his arrival. The 
cow and the horse were gone; indeed, they did 
not pay up the little debts Silas had been 
obliged to contract for his outfit; and the farm 
was mortgaged to Deacon Jones, to supply the 
bare necessaries of life. The mother's health 
was sinking fast, and on little Sally— prema- 
turely thoughtful and earnest at ten years ‘old 
— devolved the care of the family. 

‘“* And there he is at last, and a beauty too!” 
said Sally, as, after many failures, she landed 
a shining trout on the rock, and secured him 
by putting him in her pocket — a primitive re- 
ceptacle. ‘‘ He’s a good big one, too. I guess 
there’ll be enough for mother, and a bite for 
Johnny, besides;” and she hurried home to 
cook the dainty morsel and place it before her 
mother. 

Little longer would that mother care for 
earthly food; but she roused herself to taste 
the trout for Sally’s sake, and then, calling her 
little boy, she smiled a wan smile at the eager 
enjoyment with which he devoured the fish. 

** It’s real good, Sally. Why don’t you catch 
‘em every day?” said thoughtless Johnny. 

*“Won’t you have some yourself, Sally?” 
said her mother. 

“No, no. Let Johnnyeatit. I’m not hun- 
gry,” said Sally; and she spoke the truth, for, 
though she had eaten nothing but potatoes all 
day, a choking in her throat, as she saw the 
signs of increasing illness in her mother’s face, 
— too plain even for her childish eyes to mis- 
take, — took away all appetite. 

That night, after little Johnny was fast 

sleep, Mrs. Williams said, — 

‘* Sally, I must put off no longer what I have 
to say to you. I cannot stay with you many 
days more. I am dying. This very evening 
I want you to write to your uncle Ben at Bos- 
ton. I think his ship will be in about this 
time; and I hope he will take care of you.” 

She gave her the direction, and other words 
of love and advice, and, as soon as she had 
sent the letter, bade her lie down beside her 
and sleep. Sobbing and crying, poor Sally 
obeyed, and, holding her mother’s thin, wan 
hand in hers, the healthy, youthful body 
claimed its right, and she sank to sleep. 

The sick mother waked many times in dis- 
tress of mind and body; but, with heroic ef- 
fort, she refrained from distfrbing the little 
tired sleeper by her side until the morning 
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peeped over the eastern hills; then ‘she aes 
feebly, — 

‘*¢ Will you get me some fresh water, Sally?” 

Sally was up in a moment, and brought the 
fresh water, and bathed her mother’s brow wena 
hands, and cooled her parched lips. 

‘* Sally,” said her mother, ‘‘I am very sick 
to-day. I think Aunt Jerusha would come up ° 
to see me, if Johnny went for her.” 

Aunt Jerusha was one of those blessed eld 
maids who serve the Lord more truly in towns 
and villages than their virgin sisters ever did 
in convents and pilgrimages. Her youth, full 
of bright dreams and fond loves, was buried 
in the past, forgotten by all but herself, and 're- 
called by her only in the lonely watchesof the 
night, when, by some sleeping sufferer’s’ bed, 
she could let fancy flow on unchecked by any 
thought of present duty. She was not one of 
your precise old maids, whose ‘cares, centred: 
in themselves, have trained every hair to exact 
regularity. Hers would struggle from under 
her cap in an occasional little gray curl,’ that 
gave a strange touch of youth to the face 
in which care and thought had set so many 
grave lines. But there was a kind ‘smile 
about the mouth which suited well enough with 
the curl. -When all the washing and ironing 
were done, and the store-closet was full of pies 
and doughnuts, and the bread was set to rising, - 
and the house was all swept and in’order,'and 
every sick neighbor was visited and comforted, 
and the grease-spot had been taken out'of the 
Sunday coat, and all the other imaginable 
chores were done up, happy was the youngster 
who could find Aunt Jerusha with ‘her work- 
basket by her side, filled with stockings ‘to’ be 
darned, or heeled, or toed, ‘and persuade hér 
into telling him a story. 

She lived with a sister who had married 
early on small means, but had been blessed 
with a large family; and so Aunt Jerusha’s 
practical gifts did not rust for lack of using. 
Clarissa had an idea that she was doing'a very 
Christian act in giving Aunt Jerusha a home 

the old one was broken up by her father’> 
de And so Jerusha toiled on for her 
board, doing the work of three servants, with- — 
out any wages, and profoundly grateful to 
Clarissa for the privilege. Well, dear heart. 
they gave her a chance to love the children as 
if they were her own; and perhaps that was 
the boon she craved most, after all. 

Out of the little income which a note of five 
hundred dollars — her share of the paternal 
inheritance — brought her, she oftener bought 
from the pedler, who made his’ occasional 
rounds, a collar or a ribbon for her sister, or 
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a new hat or, gown for the children, than any- 
thing for herself. Books were the luxury she 
craved; and once a year she looked over the 
stock of the wandering book merchant, and 
bought a volume of sermons or poems, or the 
wonderful travels of some missionary in for- 
eign parts. She subscribed for the Lady’s 
Book, too, and once a month it cheered her 
solitude with a glimpse of the vanity fair she 
never entered; and she enjoyed the fashion 
plates, although she never changed the pattern 
of the brown merino gown in winter, or the 
pretty calicoes in summer, and the nicely- 
starched cap, which came closely down about 
her chin. 

She had been a good friend to Mrs. Wil- 
liams and the children; but a run of measles 
in their own family had lately confined her so 
much at home that many days had passed 
without her seeing them, and Mrs. Williams 
had failed more rapidly than she was aware of. 

Little Johnny ran half a mile barefooted, 
brushing the frost from the grass, to Aunt Je- 
rusha’s home, and found her busy enough 
cleating away the breakfast dishes, and put- 
ting things to rights in the kitchen. 

‘* Mother’s dreadful sick, and wants you to 
come to see her right off,” said the little boy. 

Aunt Jerusha had never taken her degree 
as doctor of medicine or divinity; but it seemed 
to the boy decidedly the right thing to claim 
her services to cure or comfort the sick and 
afflicted. 

‘‘Now do tell!” said the good woman. 
* Well, I’ve kind o’ had heron my mind all 
night, and I’d laid out to go and see her this 
arternoon. But, dear me! Well, I can put 
off stringing them apples, and I’ll go up just 
as soon as I get these things cleared up a bit. 
Now, sit down here, Johnny, and have a bow! 
of brown bread and milk while you're waiting.” 

Poor Johnny’s eyes brightened at the pros- 
pect.of the rare treat, and his toes and fingers 
tingled in the glow of the warm kitchen; and, 
as she set out the rich new milk, and brown 
bread, and baked sweet apples for him, he al- 
most forgot his mother's danger in satisfhing 
his young stomach, which was weary enough 
of ithe potatoes and bread which, except Sal- 
ly’s trout, had been his only food for days. 

As he sat thus, the door burst open, and in 
rushed a bright boy some thirteen or fourteen 
years old, with an armful of kindlings. His 
' face was. flushed with health and exercise, his 
clethes were whole and neat, though rough, 
and he formed a strong contrast to the poor, 
half-starved boy, who was enjoying Aunt Je- 
rusha’s breakfast. 
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‘* Hullo, Johnny!” he cried; “that’s right; 
put into the brown bread and milk; it’s the 
right stuff to make ye strong and hearty. 
How’s Sally?” 

** Pretty well,” mumbled Johnny, as well as 
the full mouth would allow. 

Meanwhile Aunt Jerusha had filled a little 
basket with whatever she thought would be 
good for the sick woman, —a little pot of 
cream, some tea, nice baked apples, and a 
substantial loaf of brown bread for the chil- 
dren. 

‘* Where are you going now, you dear old 
aunt?” said Horace, stealing up behind her and 
giving her a sly kiss on the neck — a proceed- 
ing which always elicited a little scream from 
the good spinster, which delighted her mis- 
chievous young nephew extremely. Horace 
was her pride and joy. When a baby he 
was named after her father, who had just 
died, and was given up to her care when she 
came into the family, as a successor to baby 
honors already claimed the mother. 

The old proverb rather scornfully says, 
*‘Bachelor’s wives and old maid's children 
are well managed.” Aunt Jerusha’s boy cer- 
tainly was. She had spoiled him as judicious- 
ly as any mother could. Loving him heartily 
and unselfishly, her indulgence had only 
awakened an answering affection and sense 
of generous honor in the boy, which would 
have made him deeply ashamed of taking any 
unfair advantage of her kindness. His Puritan 
ancestors would not have thought him very 
respectful to his venerable relative; but he 
knew she liked far better that he should come 
to her in all his scrapes, and confide to her all 
his follies, and even talk all his slang to her, 
than if he had treated her with cold and dis- 
tant respect. 

** Let me have that basket,” he said, as the 
went out of the gate, ‘‘ as far asI go; and hold 
up your petticoats, Aunt Ju, for the grass is 
wet still.” 

As they parted at the turn of the road, Aunt 
Jerusha listened to his merry whistle, and then 
turned to the poor little fellow by her side, 
whose life was so different. 

** Don’t be downhearted now, Johnny. We'll 
do all we can for your mother.” 

But Aunt Jerusha’s care and kindness came, 
alas! too late. In a violent fit of coughing, 
the poor mother had ruptured a blood-vessel, 
and now, utterly faint and exhausted, resting 
in poor little Sally’s arms, she was evidently 
nearherend. The poor child could not leave 
her to call help, had help been near or pos- 
sible. 
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“OQ, Aunt Jerusha! can’t you bring her 
back?” was her despairing cry, as the kind 
face appeared at the door. 

‘* God bless you, child! have you been here 
all alone? I ought to ha’ come last night.” 

But she wasted no time in vain regrets, but, 
drawing a little bottle of wine from her basket, 
she administered some of it to the fainting 
woman, and bade Sally put on water to make 
acup of tea. She knew the child would need 
it, if it could not help the mother. 

Under this care Mrs. Williams revived for a 
moment, drew her little son towards her, and 
kissed his curly head. 

‘* My poor darling! Don’t let him go to the 
almshouse, will you, Aunt Jerusha?” 

‘“‘Dear me! no indeed! Such a bright boy 
as this! Dear sister,” she said, bending over 
her, “I am poor, but the Lord is rich. He will 
kindly provide.” 

The smile of peace which these words called 
up was succeeded by a fainting turn; and Sally 
was again by her mother's side. . Her mother 
at last roused up, looked that long, earnest 
gaze which is the last of earth, and said, 
faintly, — 

“Dear Sally, be useful, and you'll find 
friends; ” and, still holding the girl’s little fin- 
gers in hers, she sank away to sleep. 

The orphan children scarcely knew when her 
breathing ceased; but at length poor Sally 
felt the thin hand grow stiff and cold, and, 
with the heart-rending cry, ‘‘O, mother! 
mother!” she sank upon the bed in an agony 
of grief. 

Then the good aunt was like a loving Provi- 
dence to her, soothing her with tender words 
and little breathings of religious faith, learned 

her life-long pilgrimage. Sally had so long 
@::.: all her powers to help and serve oth- 

» — an unnataral demand on one of her age, 
—that it was a blessed relief to sink in help- 
less dependence on one so strong and loving. 
Aunt Jerusha tenderly straightened the poor, 
wan body, and made all decent about it, say- 
ing, as she did so, — 

‘** The dear saint! how peaceful and happy 
she looks! She's been a good mother to you, 
Sally, and you’ve been a good child to her. 
The Lord’s blessing will be about you and 
comfort you in this sad hour.. And you'll have 
to be a mother to little Johnny, too. Now, 
dear, you must have a cup of tea, to keep your 
strength up, for you’ll want all decent about 
her, and we shall have a great deal to do; s0 
you must rest a little first.” . 

She made up the bed on which Johnny slept, 
and at last coaxed Sally to lie down upon it, 
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where she took a brief rest, while she stationed 
Johnny at the gate to watch for some passer 
by, who would carry word to the neighbors of 
the sad event. 


CHAPTER ‘II. 
THE FUNERAL. 


Tue whole neighborhood within seven miles 
were wont to meet together on the occasions 
when death had struck the note of our com- 
mon humanity; for there was no large village, 
but only scattered farm-houses on the interval 
between the hill and the river. It was a touch- 
ing sight, therefore, amid the busy labors of 
autumn, to see the stillness of the Sabbath 
come over field and house, as old and young 
gathered together to pay the last tribute of 
respect to one whose life had been so retired 
that many of them hardly knew her by sight. 
There is often a careless and vulgar curiasity 
when the house of one more wealthy’ is 
thrown open to all the neighborhood; but in 
this case the circumstances were too sad, and 
there was nothing in the barren poverty of 
the house to furnish matter for gossip or spec- 
ulation. Mrs. Williams had no -near rela- 
tions, and Silas’s family had moved out west 
long ago. 

The sitting-room of the cottage was so small 
that it could not hold those who gathered’ on 
this occasion, and so they had placed some 
boards on blocks in the front yard, and ‘pro- 
posed to hold the service in the open air, under 
the glorious light of the Octobersun. With 
the maples showering .their wealth of color 
upon them, the scene seemed fit to inspire: 
hope, and courage, and faith in that perpetual 
and abounding life which dwarfs death into 
an accident of progress, and makes immortali-' 
ty a present reality. Sally and Johnny sat a 
little apart, holding fast by Aunt Jerusha’s® 
hands, the only deep mourners, though all: 
were hushed into respectful sympathy. 

They had no settled minister here, whose 
long acquaintance with them might have 
melted all hearts into tender human sympa-: 
thy. The elder from a neighboring town felt 
the occasion only as one which should be im- 
proved for the display of his own oratory and 
the edification of his hearers. In-aloud voice,’ 
which grated on Sally’s sensitive nerves like 
the filing of a saw, he dwelt on all the darky 
side of death, with a morbid power of imagi+ 
nation to which Sally’s excitable nature re- 
sponded with bitter tears. 

Then in the old habit of the counting, tne 
went over the circumstances of the family’ 
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history. Sally’s heart thrilled and throbbed 
with anguish, and it seemed as if she could 
not. bear this recapitulation of their sorrows. 
Above all, when he alluded to her father as a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, neglect- 
ing his wife and family in the pursuit of gain, 
Sally, who had always especially loved him, 
felt as if her heart turned to stone, and she 
could see neither hope nor light anywhere. 
She did not hear a voice saying to her, ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer; she is not dead, but sleeping; ” 
but she felt as if the mother in heaven and 
the father on earth were alike gone from her 
forever. 

Sally felt her heart grow dead and cold 
within her as the elder’s words fell upon her 
ear. Had she not been so utterly exhausted, 
the allusion to her father would have aroused 
her spirit. Now it only weighed her down 
into despair. But when a few fresh young 
voices, mingled with the trembling tones 
of the old men and women, sang, as Aunt 
Jerusha had requested, the simple old hymn, 
“There is rest for the weary,” it touched 
her heart with a sense that God's peace 
had come to her mother. When she went 


to take her last look of that peaceful face, 
all the pent up sorrow broke forth in such a 
flood of desolate weeping, that she dropped 


upon the coffin, and seemed ready to sink to 
the earth. Buteven before Aunt Jerusha could 
reach her, Horace sprang to her side, held her 
up in his strong young arms, and said, half 
aloud, ‘‘ Never. mind what the minister said, 
Sally. Aunt Ju and I’ll take care of you all 
the days of your life.” She let him lead her 
to her seat again, and his words of boyish con- 
fidence and sympathy upheld her through all 
that followed. _For now the cruel screws were 
heard as the lid was closed that covered the 
dear face forever from human sight. The 
equare plot of ground used by the Williams 
family as a burial-place lay on the hill-side 
just back of the house. The men raised the 
coffin on their shoulders and bore it thither, 
and all followed and stood reverently around 
the grave, as the coffin sank to its resting- 
place, and the carth was thrown in upon it. 
Then they separated into groups, the busy 
hum of conversation was heard, and daily life 
claimed its due of interest and attention. 
Many of the neighbors returned to the house 
with the children ta hold consultation as to 
their future prospects. In this simple gather- 
iag various shades of human character were 
shown, from the obtuse selfishness which could 
not perceive its own baseness, hypocritical 
tenderness, levity, and carelessness. to the 
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generous humanity and wise thought for 
others. 

‘‘T haven’t liked to disturb ’em,” said Dea- 
con Jones, who kept the village store; ‘* but 
fact is, the property’s been run out for some 
time, and is all mortgaged to me. ’Tisn’t 
much good, neither, for the house is eenamost 
tumbling down, and the land hain’t been taken 
care of, but there’s a pretty good sugaring. I 
shouldn’t object to lettin’ ’em stay here through 
the winter, till sugar time comes, when I 
thought o’ tapping these here trees, and re- 
pairing the house, if I could get anybody to 
take it.” 

‘¢ But what could these two poor children do 
here through the winter?” said Aunt Jerusha, 
who yearned to fold them to her heart, if she 
only had a home to take them to. 

‘Well, I kalkelate the town ought to do 
something,” said Squire Smith. ‘* Sally’d be 
worth her keep to do chores, but I guess John- 
ny’ll have to go to the almshouse, down to 
Hampton. Wecan make an arrangement for 
him there, praps.” 

**O, no, no! ” screamed Sally, excited by this 
word which she caught. “Johnny mustn’t 
go to the almshouse. Mother said he mustn't. 
Ican work forhim. I took care of mother, 
and [ll take care of him.” Sally's excite- 
ment was now at its height, and she burst 
into hysterical sobbing. 

‘Now it’s no use talking that way, gal,” 
said the cold-hearted squire; ‘‘ you must listen 
to reason. It’s a great deal better for Johnny 
to—” 

** Johnny shan’t go to the almshouse. Moth- 
er said so: didn’t she, Aunt Jerusha?” 

““Yes, dear,” said Aunt Jerusha; ‘twas her 
last prayer, and it’s my faith it'll be granted 
poor child. But what is your letter, dear, 
she said, for she saw that Sally held inher 
hand an unopened letter which the postmis- 
tress had given her before the funeral, but 
which she had been too much agitated to_read. 

‘‘Tt’s from Uncle Ben, I guess.” It was so, 
and read thus : — 


My Poor DEAR SISTER: I've just got 
home from my cruise, and I’m real sorry to 
hear you’re laid up and so near your last har- 
bor. Pray God you be spared till I see you 
once more. I must stick by the ship till she’s 
unloaded, but I’ll come up Saturday night if I 
can fix itanyhow. Meantime I'll promise you 
I'll stand by them children of yours like a 
loving uncle, only I’m sorry to say I’ve been 
unlucky this voyage, and have got precious 
little of the chink to do with. But Isend you 
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a little of what I’ve got. I don’t see what I 
can do with a gal, but our skipper’s mighty 
kind to me, and I guess I can take the boy 
along with me, and make a sailor boy of him. 
His keep wont cost much en board, and he’ll 
make it lively and pleasant for us. So keep 
up heart, dear sister, till I come. 
Your loving brother, 
BEN PARKER. 


A ten-dollar bill was enclosed in the letter. 

‘*O! that would be splendid! ” said Sally, to 
whose youthful imagination Uncle Ben was a 
hero; ‘“‘to go to sea; to live in a ship; O, 
Johnny, I wish I was a boy too!” 

“I wish you was,” said Johnny, who did 
not like the prospect of being separated from 
her. 

While this and other conversation went on, 
a couple were observed whispering together in 
the corner. It was known all through the town 
that Bill Gordon had been paying attentions 
to Susan Jenkins for a long time, and late 
symptoms had looked very much as if tend- 
ing to immediate matrimony. They were old 


enough, for Bill had been rather a rover in his 
youth, and had only on his father’s death, two 
years ago, concluded to settle down on the old 
Susan had seen nearly thirty summers 


place. 
bleach her linen and tan her round cheeks, and 
had never said yea to any of her rustic lovers, 
but had many a sleigh ride or Sunday evening 
walk with Bill on his occasional visits home. 
Bill’s old mother, to whom he had been a kind 
and dutiful son, had died in the spring. He 
had since then new shingled the house, and 
heught a cow, and new fenced the front yard, 
and set out some balm, and tiger lilies, and 
cinnamon rose bushes, and if that didn’t look 
like getting a woman into the house, the gos- 
sips would like to know what did. But Bill 
had kept his own counsel closely, and for this 
reason. It was a custom still lingering in 
these mountain districts, though happily obso- 
lete in more refined places, to have a wild 
frolic at every wedding. The young men 
gathered at the house with fish horns and tin 
pans, and every other implement of noise, to 
serenade the bride; and many a rough joke, 
more amusing than agreeable, was played off 
upon the happy couple. Bill had never been 
behindhand on these occasions, for he was a 
jolly fellow, and had reason to expect his favors 
would be repaid in kind and with interest; but 
Susan, of a more reserved nature, had a great 
horror. of them, and had often declared she 
would never marry to be exposed to them. 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 
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At length the whispering ceased, and Bill 
boldly stepped forward. ‘‘ Wal, neighbors, 
it's akind of solemn time to be speaking 0’ such 
things; but I don’t think it'll bring no bad luck 
if we do a Christian deed along with it; but 
the fact is, and I hope nobody’ll be disap- 
pointed to hear it,” — his eye twinkled with 
fun, in spite of the solemn occasion, as he said 
so, — ‘‘ the fact is, that Susan and me’s been 
thinking o’ hitching hosses together for some 
time, and when I took my steers down to 
Hampton to sell, ’bout a month ago, she went 
down with me, and Parson Dunham jined us 
together. We thought we wouldn’t mention - 
it afore, lest you might feel obliged to pay us 
some attentions that would be inconvenient 
till ye got your harvesting done. But what 
I was going to say was, I guess my farm‘ll 
support three, as well as two, and it'll kind o’ 
bring a blessing on the house to take the 
orphan jn; and she’s a right smart girl, and 
she’ll be a help to Susan in-doing up the 
chores round the house. So, Sally, if Johnny 
takes to the sea, and you'll try a spell on the 
land, I'll do my best by you; and may the 
Lord prosper me, as I’m true to the orphan 
child, and send me some little ones of my own 
to share my good luck.” 

All present felt a weight lifted off their 
hearts by Bill's generous offer, and the sad as- 
pect of the scene was soon changed by the 
congratulations offered him and Susan, and 
the jokes, ever old, and ever new, made at 
their expense. They sat down to a supper 
which the neighbors had sent in, and the 
waters of life began te flow in and: fill up the 
chasm which Death had made. Aunt Jeru- 
sha’s ‘sister assented to her earnest wish to 
take the children home with -her until. the 
uncle should arrive. It was good for: Sally's 
sad heart that she had enough to do new. 
Uncle Ben’s ten dollars were appropriated:to — 
putting up a stone on her mother’s grave. 
Deacon Jones took possession of the house 
and farm. The few articles of furniture were 
sold, and with the proceeds Aunt Jerusha 
bought some necessary articles for Johnny. 
Sally’s little fingers moved swiftly at her work, : 
and with pride she saw his curly hair and 
bright, merry face set off to advantage by a 
new suit of blue clothes and a cloth cap. ' The 
kind-hearted sailor uncle came for him, and 
though the parting cost many tears, yet it was 
with a thankful and trusting heart that Sally 
saw him off on the stage, and turned herself to 
go to her new home. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HOW UNOLE HENRY DYED HIS HAIR. 


BY ETHEL GALE. 


NCLE. HENRY, as the villagers all call 
him, is a jolly old fellow, of rather a 
stocky construction, —as may be imagined 
from the fact that his height is but five feet 
eight inches, while his weight is a hundred 
and ninety pounds, — surrounded by the high- 
ly ornamental setting of most luxuriant hair 
and beard. In truth, since his hair became so 
white, it has been a matter of some pardonable 
pride to Uncle Henry; but in the days when 
the abundant curls were all a rather startling 
auburn shade, they were a source of no little 
mortification to the good soul; and it must 
he confessed it was rather annoying to be 
asked by impertinent youngsters to hold your 
head still that they might light their corn- 
husk cigars, or to overhear stage whispers 
concerning the mooted point, whether your 
nose took fire from your hair, or the latter 
ignited your nose. It was not, therefore, a 
matter for wonder, that the advent of hair- 
dyes, about thirty years ago, caused a thrill of 
hope in the robust frame of Uncle Henry, as 
he contemplated the blissful possibility of 
being forever freed from such irritating com- 
ments. ButI must let him tell the story for 
himself; no one else can do it justice. 

** You see, in those days I wasn’t but about 
twenty-one or two years old, and bein’ ever- 
lastin’ly tormented about havin’ red hair, and 
that right in the face of the girl you was 
courtin’, too, was jest the most aggravatin’ 
thing you can think of; and so, when I read 
the advertisement of Swindler Blackamore’s 
wonderful hair-dye, which by one application 
changed ‘the reddest or the whitest hair to a 
beautiful black or brown, as desired, you 
may imagine I was not a little delighted. 

‘*I was always a pretty good hand to nurse 
sick folks, and at this time I was stayin’ in 
Springfield with an old uncle of mine, who 
had sent for me to come and take care of him. 
I wasn’t a bit sorry to go, for your aunt Liz- 
zie — who was a girl then, and a good many 
pounds lighter'n she is now —lived next 
door to my uncle; and I should have been per- 
fectly happy, if it hadn’t been for my red head, 
and that cuss I now thought I saw a way to 
gettin’ rid of. 

** The directions for usin’ this hair-dye were, 
to take the black powder and add water — 
beatin’ it all the time till it was of the consis- 
tency of cream; then apply to the hair, rubbin’ | 
it well in, cover with cabbage leaves, wrap a | 
towel tightly around the head, and allow it to 
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remain so for six hours if a brown color was 
desired, nine if black. Of course I didn’t wish 
any one to know what I was up to; so I waited 
till all the family had gone to bed, and about 
eleven o’clock I began operations by going to 
the pantry after a bowl in which to beat my 
powder and water to the ‘consistency of 
cream,’ as the fellow’s advertisement said. 
My aunt's room was close by, and I was very 
careful not to make the least noise at first; but 
by and by I got so interested in beatin’ up my 
black cream, that I swashed it most too loud, 
and she heard me. 

“<< Henry!’ says she; ‘ Henry, is that you?” 

‘¢* Yes, aunt,’ says I, as meek as Moses. 

“¢¢ Why, what be you a-doin' in there?’ 

‘**Q, nothin’,’ says I, ‘only fixin’ a little 
somethin’ for my head.’ 

“¢* Your head!’ says she; ‘ why, what’s the 
matter with it? It’s as red’s ever — ain’t it?’ 

*‘ And with that she laughed; and I said to 
myself, exultin’ly, ‘ Yes, it’s red now, but it 
shan’t be long,’ and began to beat again softly. 
But it took a good while for the powder to mix 
with the water, and by and by I forgot myself, 
and began to beat louder again. 

‘*¢ Henry,’ calls out my aunt again, ‘ what 
be you a-doin’ in there, anyway?’ 

‘“*¢Q, never mind, aunt, never mind,’ says 
I; and by that time my black cream was pretty 
well beaten up, and I took it up stairs to rub 
iton. I was sleepin’ on a cot in my uncle’s 
room, so as to be handy if he wanted me in 
the night, and I had to step around. pretty 
softly, so’s not to waken him. 

‘¢ First, I took an old hair-brush, and dipping 
it in the stuff, began to rub it on to my head; 
and if there was any virtue in strength I meant 
to have it out; so I laid it on well, and 
scrubbed it in all round, centre, and sides, 
and edges, close to the top of my forehead, 
and down by the back of my neck. If my hair 
was red after that night it shouldn’t be for 
want of my tryin’ to alter it! Pretty soon, 
while I was rubbin’ away, I made too vigorous 
a stroke, and brought my elbow against the 
Bay Rum bottle, on the bureau, with results 
disastrous to the bottle; and the noise awoke 
my uncle. ‘Why, Henry,’ says he, ‘ what 
upon airth air you a-doin’, a-keepin’ me awake 
all night?’ — The old sinner'd b’en snorin’ for 
nigh five hours. 

‘¢* Well, never mind, uncle,’ says I, ‘never 
mind; I’m only a fixin’ my head a little; you 
go to sleep again.’ After that I spread the 
cabbage leaves thick over my head, tied a big 
towel over all, and wentto bed. After a while 
my uncle, he woke up again, and called out, 
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‘“¢ Why, Henry! What is’t smells, so? 
Why, it’s sulphur, I du declare! Du get up, 
Henry, and see what's the matter.’ 

‘¢¢O, never mind, uncle, never mind,’ says 
I; ‘ it’s nothin’, only the stuff I was a-puttin’ 
on my head.’ 

‘¢* What was ye a-puttin’ stuff on your head 
fur? Got a headache?’ 

‘** Yes,’ says I; and by that time it was true, 
for the stuff was burnin’ my scalp off; but I 
tried to make myself believe it was only be- 
cause I was tryin’ to keep awake, for fear I 
should forget the time, and allow my hair to 
become black, instead of brown; and I only 
wanted it a very light brown, asI thought would 
agree best with my complexion. At three A. M. 
I was up, and went down into the sink-room to 
undo my head, for I didn’t want all creation 
to be askin’ me what I was a-doin’. 

‘* First I took off the towel. ‘Mercy!’ says 
I, ‘if my head’s as black as that towel is! 
And whatever shall I do with it? If I burn it 
up, the sulphur’ll smell so all the neighbors’ll 
think the Mischiefs here on a visit. -But I 
didn’t dare to leave it about; so into the fire- 
place it went. Next I took off the cabbage 
leaves; that is, I tried to; but O, my! how 
they did stick! I couldn’t get off a piece big- 
ger’n a fo’pence-ha-penny, at a pull, anyhow, 
and it was all of five o’clock before I got that 
part of my job done. By that time I'd gota 
little bit out of conceit with the hair-dye, but 
when I got a look in the glass, I was a good 
deal more out o’ conceit with myself. I never 
saw such a sight in all my born days! The 
hair was red no longer, but dyed, sure enough, 
blacker than a fresh polished stove; and not 
alone that, it was stiffer than a pack of porcu- 
pine quills, all standing straight out from my 
head. Well, now, what I should do I didn’t 
know, for this was worse than the reddest hair 
the world ever saw; but I began to scrub 
harder to get the stuff off than I did the night 
before to get it on; but nothin’ was of any 
use. First I tried simple water; then I put 
some fancy soap to it; and after that I resorted 
to my aunt's soft-soap barrel; but though I’ve 
often noticed that ‘soft-soap’ would smooth 
down obstinacy where nothin’ else would, it 
had no sort of effect here. Finally my aunt 
came down stairs. 

*** Why, massy sakes alive, Henry! What 
upon this created airth hev you b’en a-doin’ 
to yourself? Be you a-goin’ to die?’ 

““* No,’ says I, ‘I have dyed, and this is 
what has come of it.’ 

‘‘And then she began to laugh; and she 
laughed, and laughed till the tears ran down 
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her face, and she couldn’t stand up, but sot 
right down on the sink-room floor, a-holdin’ 
on to her knees, and laughin’ till I thought 
she’d choke, and hoped she would. 

‘* * How you do act, aunt!’ said I, reprovin’- 
ly. ‘I should think you might try to help a 
poor feller out o’ this mean fix.’ 

‘‘At this she tried to stop laughin’, but 
couldn't for quite a spell, and she’d had to 
make several false starts before.she could get 
up; and when she did she could only suggest 
that the best thing I could do was to grease my 
hair down as smooth as I could, and keep my 
hat on all the time. 

‘*When I went in to fix my uncle for his 
breakfast, I didn't let any more light into the 
room than I could help, and kept my hat well 
shoved down on my head. Pretty soon the 
old feller noticed it. 

‘** Why, Henry,’ says he, in a shocked sort 
of way, ‘your hat on in the house? Ithought 
you’d L’en brought up to more manners.’ 

‘**¢ Well, never mind, uncle,’ says I, as 
soothin'ly as I could; ‘there’s somethin’ the 
matter with my head, and I'll have to keep 
my hat on fora while, to keep from catchin’ 
cold.’ 

‘¢ ¢T’ll excuse you, then,’ said he, forgivin’ly ; 
and I slipped out of the roowh as quick as I 
could. 

‘* About nine o’clock there was a knock at 
the door, and Mary, my cousin, answered it. 
Pretty soon she came back. 

‘*¢Henry, you pesky lookin’ feller,’ says 
she, flatterin’ly, ‘ it’s Lizzie Blackwell, and she 
wants to see you.’ 

‘**Mercy on us!’ saysI, ‘Ican’t go! Beg 
her to excuse me. Tellher I'm very particu- 
larly engaged. Tell herI can’é leave, anyhow. 
O, Mary, don’t stand there a-laughin’ at me, 
you huzzy, you, but do be a dear good girl, 
and go back and tell her she mus¢ excuse me.” 

‘‘So Mary started, and then I was sorry 
enough, for I loved your aunt Lizzie them 
most as much asI do now, and I was afraid 
she’d never forgive me; but I couldn't have her 
see my head! 

‘¢In another minute back came Mary. 

‘¢¢She says she can’t excuse you; she must 
see you, on business.’ So out I went, and 
there, if you believe. it, that traitress Mary 
had gone and told Lizzie the whole story, and 
cheated me into goin’ in there to’ show myself 
and if those two girls didn’t have fun enough 
at my expense for the next two months! Fer 
the dye-stuff wouldn’t come off only as the 
hair grew. so it could be cut, and it looked, if 
anything, funnier than at first, when it had 
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half grown, so that there was a thick red mat 
next my scalp, surmounted by a stiff, black 
fringe.” 

“Yes, indeed, it did look funny,” laughed 
aunt Lizzie; ‘‘ but you owned up about it so 
handsomely, and took all our ridicule so good- 
naturedly, that I fell in love with you on the 
spot.” 


LEGENDS ABOUT DOGS. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


EERHAPS you do not know that there are 

famous dogs in the old legends, as well as 
armored knights, fair ladies, and hobgoblins; 
and that history, which tells you such long, 
prosy stories about Julius Czsar, and Napo- 
leon, and the rest, and how many men they 
had, and how far they marched, and what 
cities they took, and what sufferings they 
caused upon the earth, sometimes has stories 
—and true ones, too—of what dogs have 
done, and what heroes they haye now and 
then made of themselves. You must know 
that many of the great men of long ago pet- 
ted and frolicked with their dogs, and loved 
them fondly, much as you do, boys and girls, 
your big, shaggy Fido, who lies dozing out 
there in the sun, before the door, or your fidgety 
little Snap, who goes bouncing and barking 
round everybody that comes into the entry. 

Of course you all love dogs, whether they be 
big or little, lazy or frisky, great shaggy New- 
foundlands, or sleek, shiny-back, restless little 
black-and-tans; and no doubt you would be 
glad if I should tell you about some of these 
good, faithful fellows, which the legends nar- 
rate, that lived long ago, and did such noble 
things that they are still remembered. 

Well, did you ever hear of the Seven Sleep- 
ers? They were seven young men who lived 
at Ephesus, and who were Christians; and 
when the cruel Roman Emperor Decius was 
persecuting the Christians, and trying to find 
them out so as to kill them, these seven 
youths fled from their native city. They has- 
tened to a certain cavern, far in the depths of 
the woods, where they intended to hide until 
the persecution was over. As ‘they were 
scrambling through the bushes, they came 
upon what they supposed to be a big gray 
wolf, and they tried to drive the beast away. 
But he would not budge; on the contrary, 
what was their surprise when he opened his 
mouth and began to speak! 

He said, ‘‘I love those who are dear unto 
God: go to sleep, therefore, and f will guard 
you.” 
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So they crept into the cavern, and lay down, 
and went to sleep; and the faithful Kitmer 
(that was the dog’s name — an odd one, wasn’t 
it?) stretched himself out at the mouth of this 
dark abode, and kept watch over them while 
they slept for three hundred years! During 
all this time he kept turning from side to'side, 
and the Seven Sleepers followed his example, 
so that they should not decay lying so long 
still on the ground. Some of the Asiatics to 
this day think that the descendants of Kitmer 
are still living on the earth, and some time ago 
several of these were carried to Constantino- 
ple for the sultan to see, which were said to be 
as big as asses and as fierce as African lions, 
and were led along in double chains, covered 
with cloaks of richly embroidered cloth, and 
wearing silver collars and neck-rings. Such 
are the honors paid to the dogs which the 
Arabs think are actually the ever-so-many- 
great-grandchildren of old Kitmer, who 
watched over the Seven Sleepers. 

Another dog, principally famous as a war- 
rior @f great valor, was Bran, the best of the 
nine big and little dogs which were owned by 
Fingal, Prince of Mowen. Perhaps you have 
heard of Fingal, the bold, heroic old Scotch 
chief. This favorite dog of his was such a 
beauty that they called him ‘* White-breasted 
Bran; ” and one of the old poets admiringly 
speaks of him, — 

“With his hind leg like a hook or bent bow, 
His breast like that of a garrou, 
His ear like a leaf.” 
Wouldn’t you have loved him? Bran went 
to the wars with his master, and in the camp 
always had a corner of Fingal’s tent, where to 
repose himself. One day a great battle took 
piace. The combat was so obstinate, and the 
numbers on either side so evenly balanced, 
that at last both agreed to decide the victory 
by a fight between the two champion dogs. 
Bran was one, as you may suppose; the other 
was a famous black hound, belonging to the 
King of the Northmen. The strange thing 
was, that the name of this hound was a pro- 
found secret; and as long as nobody pro- 
nounced it, he could not be beaten. You have 
seen dogs that “ delight to bark and bite; ” so 
you know very well how fiercely Bran and the 
black hound went at each other. They fought 
on the top of a great rock, where both armies 
could plainly see them; and they bit and tore 
so savagely, that, the story goes, they ground 
the very stone to powder; then trampled it 
again so hard, that it once more became solid 
rock. So they went on for hours; at last 
brave old Bran showed signs of giving out. 
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He was about to drop exhausted, when one of 
Fingal’s lieutenants, who knew the hound’s 
secret, turned his face to the east, bit his 
thumb, and pronounced the hound’s name. 
That, you will of course guess, decided the 
victory for Bran, and Fingal, his master. Bran 
was always afterwards greatly honored, and 
had all the luxuries which the chiefs them- 
selves enjoyed. 

Of course, a dog, in a legend, cannot die 
such an ordinary, every-day kind of death as 
neighbor Jones’s Carlo, for instance, did, who 
simply went round and lay down in the wood- 
shed, and, licking Jones’s hand, breathed his 
last breath with a groan. Bran didn’t die; 
he disappeared. One day he was chasing a 
snow-white hart through field and over hedge; 
the hart panted, and Bran’s eyes started al- 
most from his head with excitement. Finally 
the hart came.to a pretty little lake, and 
jumped for it; the instant it touched the water, 
it disappeared! Bran sprang after it; and just 
at that moment, in the very place where the 
hart was, a lovely lady, with flowing tresses, 
appeared, and grasped Bran by the hair of his 
neck; and no more was seen of him or the 
lovely lady ever afterwards. The Irish peas- 


ants still tell the story, and believe it, and 


point out the cliff, which they call ‘‘ Craig-a- 
Bran,” from which he sprang. 

There was once an Icelandic prince, who 
lived with a colony of Icelanders, in Northern 
Ireland. Hehad a friend, Gunnar, who was 
beloved by him as one of his bravest and most 
faithful warriors. One day he called him, and 
told him that. he hdd three gifts to give him. 
One was a rich gold bracelet. The second 
was a kirtle, or girdle, which had once be- 
longed to an Irish king, and was splendid with 
gold and: gems. The third ,the good prince 
told Gunnar he must value most of all; it was 
a deer-hound, large, active, and strong. 

‘‘He has the sense of a man,” said the 
prince, ‘* and while he will bark at your foes, 
will never so much as sniff at your friends,” 

‘* Noble fellow! ” exclaimed Gunnar, kissing 
the prince’s hand. 

“That is. not all,” continued the prince. 
‘* He will see by a man’s face whether he likes 
or dislikes you. And he will die for you, when 
he sees that to die will be of use to you.” 

Then the prince turned to the deer-hound, 
and patting him softly, and pointing to Gun- 
nar, said, ‘‘ Samir, there is thy new master; 
follow him; be always his friend and defend- 
er.” So Samir went and licked Gunnar’s 
hand, and lay down at his feet. 

But the poor dog, though he did his best, 
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could not save his master's life. Gunnar was 
attacked, one day, by one of the bitterest of his 
foes. As the assailant and his mén came up, 
his dog (for he had a dog too) caimie’on ahead. 
Samir was lying on the house roof, and at the 
very same instant both dogs sprang at each 
other. You see, Samir knew “ what was up.’ 
He made short work of the other dog; but just 
as he had shaken the breath out of his body, 
one of the hostile party came up with an axe, 
and struck poor Samir on the head; and witha 
strange and piteous cry he fell dead at his feet. 

Almost all the legends about dogs tell of 
their heroism, their good qualities, and es- 
pecially of their fidelity to their masters. Just 
as big Newfoundlands nowadays jump into 
rivers and snatch little girls — and sometimes 
full-sized men — from watery graves, so in the 
shadowy realms of legend the dogs followed 
their masters to battle, shared their dangers, 
and seem to have always been ready to die for 
them. Even when their masters were fiends, 
and evil genii, they were faithful and true. 
The fierce, snowy-bearded old god Odin, 
when the superstitious people of the olden 
time ‘thought they saw him terribly sweeping 
through the air far above their heads, was fol- 
lowed by his brace of ferocious black hounds, 
with their red ears and glaringeyes. In Eng- 
land, long ago, credulous folks — how foolish 
they seem to us nowadays! — thought they 
saw and heard packs of ‘*‘ sky-dogs ” careering 
through the air, barking amid the storm, and 
that the nearer they were, the feebler were 
their voices; while if they were afar off, their 
voices were very loud. They were supposed 
to be going on spirit hunts, hunting ghosts of 
deer! When they were ir the air, they were 
invisible; but when they touched earth, they 
could be seen by mortals. An Englishman who 
lived many centuries ago, who bore the name 
of Jones (which, perhaps, you may have heard 
since), used to tell how, being out one stormy 
night, he heard ‘a hunting in the air,” as if 
the sky-dogs overtook something they hunted 
after, and, being overtaken, made a miserable 
cry amongst them, and seemed to escape; but, 
being overtaken again, made the same dismal 
cry, and again escaped, and followed after till 
out of hearing. A very foolish old Mr. Jones 
indeed : of course he couldn’t expect people in 
the nineteenth century to beli¢ve such non- 
sense. It was said,'too, that wicked kings and 
knights, when they died, were forced to wear 
their armor, now tenfold heavier than in Tife, 
in the spirit world, and never take off the 
weary weight; and that they were forced to 
hunt with packs of demon dogs. 
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But these demon dogs are not very comfort- 
able company; and so we will go back to the 
trusty hero dogs, who did and died for their 
mortal masters. In those same old times that 
I have been telling about, there lived a certain 
King of Arragon, who had.a very malicious 
steward, named Marrock. Marrock told the 
king that his queen-wife was bad, and ima- 
gined many lies to poison the king’s mind 
against her. So the queen was banished from 
Arragon; an old knight, Sir Roger, being 
commanded to guide her away. This stout 
old Sir Roger had a famous greyhound, won- 
derfully large and passing fierce. The false 
Marrock was determined to get rid of the 
queen, who was all the time innocent, poor 
lady; and so, with a party of eighteen follow- 
ers, hastened out to a forest through which 
she and Sir Roger were to pass, to murder 
them. 

There they rushed out upon them and at- 
tacked them. But Sir Roger was a doughty 
swordsman, and the greyhound could bite with 
a vengeance; and they two soon stretched 
fourteen of the assailants on the forest turf. 
Marrock —just like him, the wretch ~ now 
stabbed the old soldier from behind with a 
spear; and Sir Roger died. 

While these things were going on, the queen 
escaped from the assailants among the trees, 
and Marrock sought for herin vain. After he 
had given up the search, she returned to the 
spot where her brave old guardian lay, and 
there by his side crouched his faithful grey- 
hound, the companion of his battles, moaning 
piteously. After weeping over him, and kiss- 
ing his pale.face, the queen resolved to pur- 
sue her flight, and called to the dog to follow 
her; but budge the poor animal would not. 
When she had gone, the hound scratched a 
grave for the body, covered it with moss and 
leaves, and lay down once more to mourn his 
loss. The dear creature guarded old Sir 
Roger’s grave for seven weary years, living as 
he could on the fruits and wild herbs, with an 
occasional treat in the way of a rabbit, a squir- 
rel, or a mouse, which he now and then caught 
among the bushes. At last he got so dis- 
tressed for food, that he was accustomed to 
wander a long way from the grave, in search 
of it. 

One day, as the seventh year of his loving 
watch drew near its close, the King of Arra- 
gon was holding a great Christmas feast in his 
palace. The courtiers, bedecked with gold, 
gems, feathers, and laces, were regaling them- 
selves with song, wine, and laughter, and clus- 
tered in dazzling groups around the groaning 
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tables. Theking sat aloft on his throne, hold- 
ing high his goblet, and happy in the good 
cheer of his friends. Of a sudden, our grey- 
hound, now so lean that you might see h.« 
ribs underneath his skin, crept into the dinirg- 
hall, ran around the tables in search of some- 
thing to eat, and as suddenly disappeared. 
No one noticed him. He came in the same 
way on the second day of the festival, and just 
as he was running out, the king thought he 
recognized him; so‘he told his attendants to 
watch and follow him if he came again. The 
third day the hound once more came in, look- 
ing more starved thanever. But this time he 
did not run meekly around under the tables. 
The perfidious Marrock was sitting and drink- 
ing on the steps of the throne. He had just 
broken out into a loud, hoarse laugh over some 
joke that he had been telling, when the hound, 
with fiery eyes, sprangat him. Heseized him 
by the throat, and shook, shook, shook him, 
until every bit of the breath was shaken out of 
the wretch’s body. Then he leaped down the 
steps of the throne, and hastened off again to 
his master’s grave. 

The courtiers, and the king himself, followed 
the greyhound to the forest. At the grave he 
lay down and barked at his pursuers. The 
body of the old warrior was found, and after a 
solemn and splendid funeral, was deposited in 
a stately tomb of marble. But do what they 
might, the king’s servants could not get the 
greyhound to leave the tomb. There he 
pined and dwindled, and at lastdied. He was 
buried in honor close to the tomb. The body 
of the traitor Marrock was hung, as a sign of 
disgrace, on a gibbet in the town, for all the 
people to see. The innocent queen, after liv- 
ing a life of poverty in exile, was restored hap- 
pily to her husband's arms and love; and her 
son, Sir Triamour, who had gone with her into 
exile, afterwards saved his father’s life and 
throne against a conspiracy, which was formed 
to assassinate him and all his family. 

These dogs that I have been telling about are 
the dogs of the legends, and we cannot put so 
much faith in their existence as we can in that of 
‘one which has a noble place in real history, and 
about which you would like to hear. At the 
quiet, quaint old town of Delft, in a quiet, 
quaint old church, are the tomb and monument 
of the great and good William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, about whom you may have 
read in Mr. Motley’s history. At the foot of 
the monument is the crouching figure of a 
beautiful, large-eyed spaniel. William the 
Silent had a spaniel, of which this marble 





one is the image, and of which he was ex- 
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tremely fond. He was a reserved, silent man, 
but was wont to pet and sport with his 
dog almost boyishly. One night William lay 
encamped with his army ona field in Flan- 
ders, the Spanish forces — his enemies —being 
not far off. The prince was sleeping in his 
tent, the dog at his side; his guards had been 
overcome with drowsiness, and were lying at 
full length, snoring outside. Of a sudden the 
spaniel sprang up, jumped upon the prince, 
and began energetically to scratch his master’s 
face. This would seem to have been very un- 
grateful indeed; but it really saved the prince’s 
life. A band of Spanish sharpshooters had pene- 
trated the Dutch camp, and were on the point 
of entering William’s tent. He had only time 
to scramble to his horse, which was fasfened, 
already harnessed for an emergency, behind 
the tent, and to gallop off in the darkness. 
So this little spaniel actually saved, not only 
the prince, but Holland itself; for the prince’s 
death at that time would no doubt have ‘been 
ruin to his country. After that, William, to 
the day of his death, always kept a spaniel of 
that kind by him when he slept, whether it 
were in the rude camps of the battle-field or 
in the snug bed-chambers of the Dutch palaces. 

Good Sir Walter Scott was very fond of 
dogs, and his dog Maida is often spoken of in 
his letters. Maida used to follow Sir Walter 
through glen and field, and by river bank, 
when he was composing Ivanhoe and those 
other wonderful tales of his. Almost all the 
great English poets loved dogs; and even 
Shakspeare, who, in his youth, was a merry, 
romping fellow, must have many a time 
and oft followed favorite pointers or hounds 
across fields in the chase. Hogarth, the 
painter, had a beloved dog, named ‘ Crab,” 
whom he painted sitting by him in his por- 
trait of himself. The little hunchback poet, 
Pope, talked a great deal about his ‘*‘ Bounce,” 
who was really a bouncing big fellow, and he 
was a great pet with the great dames who went 
to see his master. Frederick the Great hada 
famous spaniel that he called ‘‘ Pompadour.” 
Collingwood, England’s naval hero, had a 
‘*Bounce” as well as Pope, which went to the 
seas with him, and was present on board the 
admiral’s ship at the famous battle of Trafal- 
gar. Collingwood wrote to his wife, when he 
was at sea, that Bounce was his only pet, that 
he always slept by his cot, but in the battle 
got out of hearing of the guns, not being at all 
pleased with their thunder. If you have been 
interested with this chat about famous dogs, 
perhaps I will tell you more of them some 
time again. 
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BY ETTA. 


Beer was like other little boys, only a 

little fatter, perhaps, and a little more 
lazy, certainly. Indeed, the folks at the farm 
had got to calling him ‘‘ Lazy Ben,” which, 
instead of leading him to correct the habit, 
made him feel like indulging it; for laziness 
zs a habit, and indulgence makes it chronic. 

The mowers were in the wheat-field one hot 
afternoon, and Benny was sent from the house 
with a can of water for them ; but he was so lazy 
that he did not get farther than the barn. He 
placed the bucket on the horse-block, and enter- 
ing the barn, clambered up into the hay-mow. 
He flung himself full length upon the hay, 
thinking how much more pleasant that was than 
to be limping over the heated stubbles. He 
watched the swallows flitting in and out of the 
crescents cut in the gables, and listened to the 
pigeons cooing on the cross-pieces. 

But there was no air stirring in the loft; and 
by and by Benny began to get very warm and 
very sleepy. A great bumblebee kept buzzing 
around his ears; hundreds of biting black 
midgets clustered on his hands and neck; and, 
most annoying of all, a green-spotted spider 
came down his silken web, and alighted right 
on the tip of his nose. Benny knocked away 
the spider, brushed the midgets off his hands, 
and said ‘* Shoo-fly,” to the tantalizing bum- 
blebee. But just then he heard the patter of 
little feet on the barn-floor, and strains of the 
most ravishing music filled his ears. Sur- 
prised at that, he crawled to the edge of the 
mow, and looking down, saw a sight that as- 
tounded him very much, I am sure. 

A little fairy, not more than two feet high, 
with silver clogs on her heels, was dancing 
away at a great rate, looking very pretty, and 
moving very gracefully. She had on a pink 
satin dress, all embroidered and flounced, a 
crown of gold, every point set with a diamond, 
and white slippers, with gem-studded buckles, 
which caught a thousand sparkles of light. 
Her hair was like golden froth; her mouth like 
acleft rose-bud ; her skin was white as new milk, © 
and her eyes were as blue as the violets which 
grow on the far-away hills. The sides of the 
threshing-floor were hung with crimson cloth, 
tasselled and fringed with gold bullion. The 
old fanning-mill was draped with sky-blue 
cloth, starred with silver; and on the top of it 
were perched three tiny dwarfs, who played 
away on a big fiddle, a little fiddle, and an in- 
termediate fiddle, as though their lives depend- 
ed on their playing. 
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‘¢ Come, Benardo, dance with me,” the fairy 
said, flinging him a kiss with her hand, her 
voice as soft and silvery as a lute. 

It was not his name, quite; but perhaps 
that was what, they called ‘‘ Benny” in fairy- 
land. It was clear to him that she had never 
heard about his laziness, or she would not 
have asked him to dance. So he clambered 
down the ladder, partly to please her, and 
partly because so much of the music had got 
into his heels that he could not help it. The 
fairy laughed at him with her violet eyes, and 
grasped his hands just as if they were neither 
fat nor dirty. 

‘** My name is Passino,” she said. 

The dwarfs struck up a waltz, and away 
whirled Ben and Passino, he very much elated, 
and not in the least becoming dizzy. It was 
awkward to him at first, he holding her hands, 
and she so much smaller. But presently, to 
his intense astonishment, he began to grow as 
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utes, though it had seemed like so many hours 
to him. 

‘‘Why, how spry Ben is to-day!” one of 
the men said, as he came tripping over the 
stubble. 

‘* He’s been greasing his joints,” another 
said, with a laugh. 

From that time Benny did what he was told 
to do so promptly, so willingly, and so well, 
that they bestowed on him the title of ‘* Nim- 
ble Ben.” Whether he danced with a fairy, or 
had only been dreaming, does not: matter 
much; only that dance, real or imaginary, 
made quite another boy out of him. °. 


NEW YEAR’S OHIMES. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


(WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.]} 


ONE ! rings out from the village bell- 
Two! ’Tis tolling the old year’s knell. 
Three ! sounds forth o’er hill and dell. 


ere? 


small as she was. 
The musicians stopped, not because they 


Pics 


were tired, but to rosin their bows, as full- 
grown fiddlers have a habit of doing. In the 
lull of the dance, “Benny took off his cap to 
wipe his brow, for the violent exercise had 
made him perspire quite freely. It wasn’t his 
old, soiled, torn cap, but a bright blue one, 
soft as silk, with a gold band and a pair of 
burnished tassels. He glanced at himself, 
and saw that he was as handsomely attired as 
she was. 

The music struck up again, and how many 
hours he danced he never knew; but he did 
know that he enjoyed it hugely, and that he 
was not the least bit tired. 

At last the dwarf musicians sprang down 
from the fanning-mill, and put their instru- 
ments into tiny white satin bags, and Benny 
knew that the frolic was over. The fairy, 
standing in front of him, and still allowing 
him to hold her hand, said, — 

** Listen tome, Benardo. Lazy boys become 
lazy men, and are never worth much. They 
shall never call you Lazy Ben again; for who- 
ever dances with a fairy never afterwards has a 
lazy bone in his body.” 

Benny bowed his head, quite hurt to know 
that the fairy knew all about him, after all. 
Then he found that he was growing to ,his 
natural size. His clothes were his old tattered 
ones; the crimson hangings, the dwarfs, and 
ithe fairy disappeared, and Benny was sitting 
up on the mow, rubbing his eyes. 

He clambered down, and, filling his can 
with fresh water, hurried out to the field. His 
dance with the fairy had only lasted five min- 





Four! Time’s flight we know full well- 


Five ! The hours are taking flight. 

Six! They’re nearing the noon of night- 
Seven! is heard in the still starlight. 
Eight! The old is passing from sight. 


Nine! The stroke is sharp and clear. 

Tex! A glimpse of the coming year. 
Eleven ! The seconds are swift and few. 
Twelve ! Farewell to the old, hailtothenew! 


Hail to the new! Gather the people! 
Pull on the bells that hang in the steeple! 
Swing and ring! 
Ring and swing! 
Pull on the bells that hang in the steeple! 


Waken the echoes with jubilant ringing; 
Welcome the year with chant and with sing- 
ing. 
Hail to the joys its advent is bringing! 
Pull on the bells that hang in the steeple. 


Chime for the old in musical measures; 

Chime for the blessings ourmemory treasures; 

Chime for the year with its myriad pleasures ; 
Pull on the bells that hang in the steeple. 


Ring in the new! the dawn is just breaking; 
The world with new life is joyously waking; 
Chime merrily all, sweet melody making. 
Pull on the bells that hang in the steeple. 
Swinging and ringing, 4 
Ringing and swinging; 
Hail the new year; gather the people; 
Chime on the bells that hang in the steeple! 
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TALE OF THE KITTENS. 
BY MRS. J. W. C. 


NCE upon a time there came into this 
wide world two pretty Maltese kittens. 
They were born in a boarding-house, but 
other meat being cheap at the time, it was 
decreed by notre dame, that they could not be 
hashed. It was therefore found expedient to 
dispose of the kittens in as humane a manner 
as possible.. We, being two in number, vol- 
unteered to foster them as becometh gentle- 
men. Among our intimate collegians was 
one, a general favorite, because of his singular 
passiveness to the world in general; a Chris- 
tian, because he was always found, on Sun- 
days, twice in his pew—asleep; a lover, 
because he was wont to be missing on “‘ every 
starlight night;” a philotherian, because he 
was fond of cats. 

As said before, we removed the Maltese 
from their temporary lodgings at the board- 
ing-house to ‘‘ warmer and more convenient 
apartments ”—the hall. But they did not 
like their new place; their murmurs were jn- 
cessant, and their shrill treble voices almost 
drove us distracted. Our friend T. was 
very charitable—to everybody, human or 
brute. It was proposed to give the kittens to 


him, asa reward for services rendered. We 
rapped upon his door; he was out; probably 


“cooing and billing,” -as usual. 
past eleven, by the clock. 

** See here, Frank; go and get a box, large 
enough to hold the kittens snugly.” 

‘“*A box? Ihave one. But what for?” 

“I mean to play a joke on T. If only 
managed well, it will be a capital one. Box 
up the kittens, and leave them at his door.” 

‘** Capital! so say I! Here’s the box.” 

‘* Very well. Now, cats, go to rest in your 
emnug home. Here’s the cover—it needs a 
few air-holes — there; now for some of that 
wrapping paper, and cord. All's well that 
goes well.” 

‘**Take the paper! Hurrah! here’s Sawin’s 
express label; tear it off, and make use of it 
now.” 

** An idea, and a good one. By Jove! noth- 
ing like innocent amusement, eh?” 

Things were managed @ la mode. The kit- 
tens were safely enclosed, the cover fitted 
nicely on, the paper wrapped around, then 
neatly corded, labelled ‘‘expressly” for this 
occasiony and finally landed at student T.’s 
door. We, adjourned to our own room, to 
await his coming. 

Presently a whistle. a step, a cheerful ejacu- 


It was half 
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lation of ‘‘Grapés, grapes,”— and a door 
closed. It was T.’s. Guarding the minutes, 
we stepped noiselessly across the hall, and 
entered his room. 

** Good evening, T. We thought you were 
going to spend the night away from home. 
We're bothered-about this Greek; what lesson 
did he give out?” 

*T’ll tell you in a minute. Sit down, gen- 
tlemen (hic). Do you see that box? It came 
from Boston. Grapes, I reckon.” 

‘Grapes! Open it quick, and let’s have 
some. QO, yes, they are grapes; tell by the 
lift of the box. Vale, most noble Greek!” 

Our friend changed his coat; we exchanged 
a few friendly glances, nudges, grins, and 
talked of Greek roots, while poor T. amused 
himself by humming “‘ Qu’il est charmant” — 
Irma’s pretty song. 

““If it were not for that Greek!” sighed my 
chum, moving towards the door. ‘“‘ Never 
mind: the grapes, T.--I'll eat some to- 
morrow.” 

“Pshaw! sit down. Don’t trouble yourself 
about the Greek.” He cut the cord, and tore 
off the wrapper. The cover was lifted, and 
there lay the twin sleeping beauties. T. de- 
lighted in such sights, but this was too much 
for him. His whole appearance was totally 
abnormal. 

“Pll be teetotally chawed up,” said he, at 
last. ‘‘ Where did those cats come from?” 

‘¢Come from? You ought to know; that’s 
a nice trick of yours, telling a fellow you are 
going to give him grapes, but give him cats 
instead.” 

With a fearful crash, box, kittens, and all 
were hurled upon the floor. 

‘* What do you mean?” said I; ‘* don’t make 
the matter worse. It came from Boston — did 
it? It’s an innocent trick played upon you, 
by your Dulcinea in Boston. She” meant 
well.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t she act as well? Seems to me, 
she did say something about cats, once, tome; 
but I never thought it would come to this.” 

“T should think you’d feel like calling on 
her again.” : 

**T'll see myself— Pshaw!” 

““Good night. Don’t make the matter 
worse, mind. Keep it to yourself!” 

We parted. Months have since passed by, 
but the approaching grape season made me 
recall the incident. The kittens served a good 
purpose. T. has ceased to pay visits upon the 
‘‘ mighty pretty girl,” who, as he says, ‘‘can - 
be awful mean sometimes.” I think he must 


| have told her the Tale of the Kittens. 
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THE KITOHEN GARDEN.—A PRIZE 
REBUS. 


E give in this number a Full-Page Prive 
Rebus, “‘ The Kitchen Garden,” by Miss 
L. B.. Humphrey, a companion to “‘ The Mys- 
ferious Bouquet,” published last year.. Here 
is an opportunity for our subscribers to exer- 
cise their ingenuity, and we.propose to make 
the prize for the correct solution worth try- 
ing for. 

For,the first correct answer, with earliest 
post-mark, sent by any subscriber whose name 
is on Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s list, a Prize 
will be'sent, consisting of A COMPLETE SET OF 
OxuiveR ‘Optic’s Books,, fifty-four volumes; 
or BOOKS FROM LEE & SHEPARD’S CATALOGUE 
OF JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS, of. the same value; 
at the option of the winner of the prize. 

The result: will: be announced in, the July 
number. of..the Magazine, and answers re- 
ceived after the publication of that number 
will not be entitled to consideration.’ 


—_»——_——_ 


WINTER OHICKENS. 
-B¥ MARY N. PRESCOTT, 


N? doubt you have'heard Of*spring chick- 
ens; but did you ever happen ‘to meet 
4'winter chicken? Well, let me'introduce: ‘you. 
There’ was Madar ‘Catacardahcut, out’ in the 
yard, who wotild have a nest: of eggs late in 
November, whoni no amount of ‘ducking could 
persuade to the’ contrary. ‘ Therefore; as no- 
body was found to second her endeavor, she 
put her own shoulder to the wheel; and ‘stole 
away her nest under the kitchen porch, where 
the wind had ‘free access;'and the snow might 
driftin, if it took'a fancy that way. There she 
sat, ‘day in' and. day out, with chilling patience, 
however the wind whistled or the stormis raged, 
and in December she brought out ten winter 
chickens, as: large ‘as’ lifé, and full’ as active. 
Can't you imagine how they came. shivering 
out of their warm shells, and asking why ‘in 
the-world ‘they, of all chickens; were left out 
in the cold? But perhaps Nature, who knows 
how to repair mistakes and turn them into 
suecesses, had’ kindly endowed ‘them with 
warmer coats’ of down and hardier ‘constitu- 
tidns than dther chickens; ‘for they didn’t seem 
‘to’ take “things much to’ heart, ‘buf piped as 
mértily aé'though' the robin‘and blue- bird had 
set the tutie: ‘Madam Catacardahcut-and: her 
family: were speedily removed to the house, 
and made at home in the spacious fireplace 
behind the kitchen stove, at which change 
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of circumstances they seemed well pleased, 
though I don’t think they plumed themselves 
upon it, as many would have done. But pres- 
éntly' it was found necessary'to tether madam 
by one‘ lég, as she persisted inthe habit of 
making’ pilgrimages: over the ‘house, accom- 
panied with ‘her ten children. Once we 
found’ her savagely attacking Her own reflec- 
tion in a looking-glass; at another time the 
entire family'were discovered dining off a pan 
of dough, which ‘had ‘been left uncovered on 
the kitchén table; and there: were as many in; 
sidé the pan as ouitside, not to speak of one 
poor little imp who had sunk ‘quite ‘up to his 
knees in the quagmire of dough, and’ was lus- 
tily crying for help. 

- When the baby came down to ldok’at them, 
pa put outhis little hands:to take one, Mad- 
am Catacardahcut. instantly’ called: them all 
in under her ample wing, and-made herself ap- 
pear-as if afflicted with a sudden attack of 
dropsy, while the little uneasy, bunches of ani- 
mated down kept crawling ‘out and in, like 
boys under a’circus tent — no sooner out than 
they-wanted to get in, and no sooner in than 
they. wanted ‘to ‘get out. 

Qne day somebody brought. home a terrier. 
I think he must have beén a terrier, for he 
struck terror into madam and her’ brood, upon 
which he made a sudden assault, and slew one 
upon the spot; for which wickedness he was 
condemned to-wear the dead chicken, smeared 
in kerosene oil, about his neck, as‘ young la- 
dies ‘wéar their lockets.. But Gip was more 
fond of the -useful:than the ornamental, for, 
behold; next morning it was discovered that 
the chicken, kerosene oil and all, had furnished 
Gip a breakfast. 

After that, and after’another chicken had 
fallen into the water-pail,' they were sent away 
to boarding-school, till they. should grow in 
feathers and in discretion; and, when spring - 
camd& they strutted about the yard, and cawed 
and cackled with' the dowager hens, feeling 
as if they had an unusual rine to relate 
in being winter chickens! 


— AN old man of the name of Guyot gave 
all his fortune in ‘his will to’Marséilles; his na- 
tive éity, to build an aqueduct 'to“supply the 
poor with watet. - While he' lived he worked 
most ° ‘laboriously, and lived a: life’ of absti- 
nence and privation, in order td lay up a for- 
tune sufficiently large to accomplisit hts design. 
During all ‘his life the’ populace pursued him 
with hootings and revilings for his seeming 
miserly habits. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUES.—CITY VS. COUNTRY. 








OITY vs. COUNTRY. 
BY BENNIECE. 


CHARACTERS. — JENNIE MARSH, @ young Lady 
who lives in Town ; FRANK MARSH, Broth- 
er to JENNIE; Isaac MARSH and ROSA 
Marsu, from the State of Maine ; Wasn- 
INGTON JONES aud FANNY JONES, from New 
York City. 


Scene.—In the Parlor of JENNIE Marsn’s 
House. 


Fennie. (Solus.) Well, I am in a quanda- 
ry. Here isa letter from my New York cous- 
ins, saying they are coming to visit us. They 
will be here to-night, and mamma is away, 
and the cook, taking advantage of mother’s 
absence, has taken French leave, which, not 


being a French cook, she has no right to do. | 


I suppose Bridget could get us up a meal or 
two, till mother and the cook come back; but 
she has gone to bed sick, and it seems posi- 
tively inhuman to disturb her. If I apply to 
papa, he will only scold because I: cannot do 
such things myself. He thinks girls should be 
taught to cook, and wash, and iron, and all 
that. He says girls used to be good for some- 
thing in his ‘young days. Mother says “‘ times 
are changed;” but, I declare, I. sometimes 
think it would be handy to know how to do 
something useful. But, then, none of. the 
girls do, and where’s the use of being odd? 
Pll go and see if I can find anything in the 
store closet. There ought to be preserves and 
jellies. [ Exit. 


Enter Isaac and Rosa Marsh. 

Isaac. 
house. 

Rosa. There’s a bell, Isaac; perhaps, if you 

ring it, some one will answer.. [IsAac rings. 


There’s no one in or about the 


Enter JENNIE, wearing a large apron, her 
sleeves rolled up, and her dress bearing 
marks of flour. 

Fennie. Who rung the bell? 
— your — pardon. 
came in. 

VOL. XI. — NO. 222. 5 


Ah, I— beg 
I did not know any one 





Isaac. Yes. The door was ajar; so we came 
right in. We are your kith and kin, I reckon. 
You are Jane Marsh, I suppose. 

Fennie. Well, I suppose I am, though I am 
usually called Jennie. 

Isaac. O, bother Jennie! I like Jane best. 
It sounds more sensible.. Wal, Jane, I’m your 
cousin, Isaac Marsh, and this is my sister, Ro- 
sa. We have come all the way from the state 
of Maine to make you a visit. 

Fennie. O!. have you? 

Isaac. (Sitting down and making himself 
comfortable, while ROSA removes her outside 
garments, and folds them.) Yes. And if we 
enjoy ourselves, we mean to stay a good long 
spell— don’t we, sis? Come, speak up. 

Rosa. Yes, indeed. Ma’am said there wan’t 
no need of ceremony among own folks. She 
said your pa and ourn was own brothers, and 
we could jest make ourselves to home. Pa 
and ma sent their love, and said it wan’t no 
fault o’ theirn that we hadn’t got acquainted 
afore. But our pa’s too busy a man to neigh- 
bor much, and he never thought we were old 
enough to come alone afore. 

Fennie. You are welcome, of course, if you 
are papa’s relatives. But — but, I am afraid — 
but — well, I am glad to see you, at any rate.’ 

Isaac. Wal,I don’t think you look over and 
above tickled. I hope we shan’t be no put-out 
to you. 

Rosa. Tell the truth, Jane. Wouldn’t you 
be a little gladder not to see us than to? 

Fennie. Well, I well tell the truth. I am 
in a great dilemma. Mamma has been called 
unexpectedly away to see a sick friend, and 
the cook has taken the opportunity to go into 
the country for a visit, for which I hope she © 
will get her discharge, when mother comes 
back. The only other capable person in the 
house is sick abed, and-I am as ignorant of 
household matters as a baby. There, now, 
you have the whole story. If mother was at 
home, it would be all right. } 

Rosa. Of course; mothers always make 
things all right. But never mind about victu- 
als. We didn’t come for what we could get to 
eat. We come to get acquainted with you, and 
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see the sights; and you can give us anything 
or nothing, just as suits you. 

Fennie. You are very-good, I am sure, and 
it takes quite a load from my mind to hear 
you say that. But, then, there are the others. 
You see, I am expécting some cousins from 
‘New York that I am afraid will not be so easily 
satisfied. By the way, they must be cousins 
of yours, too. Washington and Fanny Jones. 

Isaac. Yes. I’ve hearn tell on’em. Be 
they proud? 

Fennie. Well, I'll let you judge for your- 
selves. You will soon see them. They are 
to be here to-night. 

Isaac. That’s fair. Now, look a here, Jane. 
If it’s cookin’ you want done, set Rosa to 
work. Jest give her some flour and eggs, and 
a pinch o’ salt, and I’ll risk yer supper. 

Rosa. Ym willing to do anything I can. 

Fennie. It seems so inhospitable to ask such 
favors! But, if youcould tell me how, perhaps 
I could make some hot cakes, or something. 
I’ve been studying the cook-book ; but it might 
as well be Greek, for anything I can make 
out of it. 

Isaac. Tell her howto make pop-overs, sis. 
O, Jane, Rosa’s pop-overs are as light and 
puffy as anything you ever put your tooth to. 

Rosa. Well, you want to put your flour 
into a good-sized dish — 

Sennie. How much flour? 

Rosa. O, that deperids on how many you 
want to make. If you want to make a good 
many, you want more flour, and if you want to 
make a little mess, you want Zess. You must use 
your judgment. Then you stir in your milk. 

Fennte. How much milk? 

Rosa. That’s according to the quantity of 
flour. I never have no rule. Jest pour in a 
spell. You must be guided by your judgment 
about how much. 

Fennie. O, dear! How puzzling! 

Rosa. Then sweeten ’em a little. 

Fennie. How much sugay? a cupful? 

Rosa. A cupful! Dear me! No! That 
would spoil ’em. Just a little, accordin’ to 
your judgment. You don’t want ’em too 
sweet, and you don’t want to be scrimpin’ with 
your sugar. Then you want a pinch o’ salt, 


and alittle saleratus, and a piece of butter. Be |. 


sure and not have ’em lumpy; that would 
spoil ’em. 
Fennie. 
put in? 
Rosa. 
ment! I don’t measure nothin’. Besure and 
get’em the right stiffness. You don’t want 
’em as thick as cup cake, nor: et as thin as a 


How large a piece of butter must I 


Large? Why, large as your judg- 
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griddle cake batter. You must use your judg- 
ment in cookin’ anything. 

Fennie. Dear me! I am afraid I’ve for- 
gotten the first of your directions already; and 
I don’t believe I’ve got any judgment in cook- 
ing, for I never made anything in my life but 
molasses taffy. ° 

Rosa. Well, if you,ain’t got no judgment, 
it’s no use to try to cook. 

Isaac. La, Rosa, why don’t you take hold 
and make ’em yourself? 

Fennie. Ihate to have you. But I know Z 
can’t doit. I should be so thankful! 

Isaac. Andsoshould I. Hearin’ you talk 
has given me an appetite. Now, Jane, you 
give her the liberty of the pantry, and if your 
city cousins are not suited with their supper, 
I'll agree to wash the dishes. 

Rosa. Just give me an apron, and I'll clap 
it right on, and we'll both spring to it, and 
have supper ready in short order. 

Isaac. Make a lot, sis. Those city folks 
eat like all possessed when they get anything 
good. [Zxeunt Rosa and JENNIE. Isaae 
takes up a paper and commences reading. 


Enter WASHINGTON and Fanny JONES, fash- 
tonably dressed. 


Washington. (Looking through his glasses 
atIsaac.) Ah—what havewe here? Avera 
avis, surely. 

Isaac. Hey? 

Washington. Youseem to be the sole occu- 
pant of this apartment. The person who ad- 
mitted us signified that this was the parfor. 
But, ’pon my word, I think you are one of the 
servants. 

Isaac. *Pon my word, you'll have to guess 
again, Washy. I’m a cousin o’ yourn, and of 
hern too, Ireckon. You are Fanny; ain’t you? 
How do you do, ma’am? (Bows profoundly.) 

Washington. Really, now! What pre- 
sumption! *Pon my word, you must be crazy 
Where is the family, and where is my cousin 
Jane? 

Fanny. How can they leave us in such an 
awkward position, exposed to such rudeness? 

Isaac. (Going to the door, calls.) Jane! 
Jane! 

Enter JENNIE and Rosa. 


Fennie. What is it, Isaac? O, here are 
Washington and Fanny! Howdo youdo? I 
am glad to see you both. Excuse my reception 
of you; but mamma is away, and —and— 

Rosa. La, Jane! what's the use of excuses 
among own folks? — Washington Jones, I’m 
your cousin. How do you do?—And, Fanny 
Jones, I’m your cousin. How do youdo? How 
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are the folks to home? Jennie and I are get- 
ting supper in the kitchen. 

Washington. Yam delighted to make your 
acquaintance, I am sure. 

Rosa. Idaresay. You look delighted. 

Washington. (Aside.) Jennie, deah, who 
are these horrid people ? 

Fennie. They are our cousins, from Maine. 

Washington. Maine be hanged! I don’t 
choose to acknowledge every country booby 
who claims relationship with us. I ignore 
them. Isn’t there a room where we can be by 
ourselves, free from intrusion? 

Fennie. They seem very clever and good- 
hearted, and are our near relatives. 

Washington. Relatives be hanged! 

Isaac. That’s twice you've said that; but 
if any branch of the family is hanged, I reck- 
on it won't be the one from thestate of Maine. 

Fennie. Let me show you to your rooms. 
It is nearly time for supper. 

Washington. I’m glad, ’pon my word, for 
we are as hungry as bears. 

Rosa. Ill go back to the kitchen, and get 
ready to feed the bears. 

Isaac. And I'll take a walk around the 
grounds. 

Fennie. (Zolsaac.) Be sure and be back 
in time for the cakes. They are delicious, and 
the table looks splendidly. Your sister is bet- 
ter than half a dozen cooks and table girls in 
one. 

Isaac. That’s so! [Zxeunt omnes. 
Scene.II. — Seated in the same Parlor, WasH- 

INGTON and Isaac, reading; Rosa and JEN- 

NIE engaged in needle-work; Fanny idle. 


Fennie. Isn’t it fortunate that my brother’s 
vacation commences to-day, and we may ex? 
pect him home any minute? I shall be so 
glad to have him here, for he always makes it 
so lively. Nobody lacks amusement where 
Frank is. 

Washington. I shall be glad to see Frank. 
He’s a good fellow, ’pon my word. Let’s see, 
Jennie, deah, where is Frank at school? 

Fennie. He attends an excellent school 
down in Maine, taught by an old college 
friend of papa’s. By the way, Isaac, he is 
quite near your home; and now it occurs to 
me that in one of his few and far-between 
letters he mentioned that he had seen you. 
Perhaps he has been at your house. 

Isaac. Yes, he has been over there once or 
twice. 

Fennie. 
it before! 


How stupid of me not to think of 
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Fanny. It was very good of Frank; very 
condescending to look you up, I am sure. 

Isaac. O, very; “only he didn’t look us up. 
We looked him up. wes 

Washington. H’m! that’s another thing! 
I’m not sure I should like to be hunted up by 
country relatives. It would be very mortify- 
ing, among our set of fellows — very! 

Isaac. Don’tbe alarmed. We should never 
have troubled you. It would be extremely 
mortifying to introduce you among our set. 
But Frank did not seem. annoyed. On the 
contrary, he comes over quite often for a little 
recreation, at gunning, or fishing, or boating. 

Washington. Boating is splendid exercise, 
if properly conducted.. Ah, you should see 
our boat club in its splendid blue and white 
uniform, with the letters F. A. B. C.on each 
garment. 

Fosa. Ishould:not care so much for the 
uniform as for the skill in handling the boat. 
But what does F. A. B. C. stand for? First 
A. B. C. Class? . 

Washington. Fifth Avenue Boat Club, of 
course. Everybody knows that, unless ex- 
ceedingly verdant. We make boating a 
study. 

Zsaac. Is that all you study? 

Washington. O,no. I am taking a course 
of reading under a professor. 

Isaac. Du tell! And what do yon read? 

Washington. O, chemistry, and natural 
history, &c., &c. 

Isaac. What are they? 

Washington. What are they? Why, nat- 
ural history treats of animals, &c., &c., and 
their habits, &c., &c. 

Isaac. Wal, neow, if you study about ani- 
mals, maybe you can tell me about that ere 
heifer of ourn. That’s a wonderful heifer. 

Washington. Heifer, heifer! I don’t re- 
member that it speaks of heifers. Is that a 
domestic bird? 

Isaac. Ha, ha! that’s good! A heifer a 
bird! Yes, a heifer is a good-sized bird! We 
feed him on canary seed and loaf sugar. 
Healthy heifer that diet would make, eh, sis! 

Fanny. O, you rude fellow, to laugh! Of 
course, if Washington had thought, he would 
have said it was an insect. Isn’t it, Jennie — 
something like a bumblebee? 

Rosa. It is not exactly of the bumblebee 
species. Did you ever see a heifer fly, Jennie? 
How instructive natural history must be? 

Fanny. I believe they are quizzing us, 
Washington. It is all you can expect from 
people brought up in the woods. 

Washington. If he was a gentleman, I'd 
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demand satisfaction. 
a countryman. 

Isaac. You had better fot. 

Fennie. Come, come, be civil. Washing- 
ton, you talk a good deal about gentlemen. 
What is a gentleman? 

Washington. A—gentleman— O—ah—a 
gentleman is— a man who moves in the first 
circles — ah — who dresses well, and, ah — and 
has plenty of money. 

Isaac. I don’t think you would know a 
gentleman, if you saw one. 

Washington. Come, now, ’pon my word, 
that’s as much as to say I’m no gentleman. 
You had better be careful, now — you had.’ I 
may get exasperated. 

Isaac. Perhaps you would like to try your 
Fifth Avenue skill against my Down East 
strength. 

Fennie. Again I say, be civil, young men. 
Remember, ladies are present, and you are 
cousins. Now, Isaac, give us your definition 
of a gentleman. 

Isaac. I don’t think it is gentlemanly to in- 
dulge in family quarrels, Washy — ” 

Fennie. Let Washington alone, and address 
the company. Mr. Isaac Marsh is called upon 
to define a gentleman. Seriously, now, Isaac. 

Isaac. Well, then, seriously, I think a gen- 
tleman is one who has good manners because 
he has a good, true heart. A man may be as 
rich as a Jew, as polite as a dancing-master, 
and as immaculate in dress as the show-figure 
in a tailor’s window, but, if he is careless of 
other people’s feelings, tells lies, or don’t pay 
his debts, he is not worthy the name of gentle- 
man. A good motto for one who wishes to 
become a Zerfect gentleman is found — 

Washington. Where? Lord Chesterfield, 
I suppose. 

Isaac. No. In the Bible. 
ferring one another.” 

Washington. Strange ideas! 
country. 

Fennie. Yes, and for thecity, too. Ifsuch 
ideas and practices prevailed, society would 
be something better than a hollow sham. 
Don’t you think a gentleman ever quarrels, 
Isaac? 

Isaac. I don’t think a gentleman is ever 
quarrelsome. But there are times when weak- 
ness or injured innocence requires to be de- 
fended. Then I should say, in the words of a 
certain old gentleman who was once giving 
some rule of conduct to a son just departing 
ona journey, ‘‘ Beware of entrance to a quar- 
rel, but, being in, bear it that the opposed be- 
ware of thee.” 


But I won’t quarrel with 


‘¢ In honor pre- 


Do for the 
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Sennie. Why, that’s Shakespeare; isn’t it? 
I declare, I begin to think there’s some mys- 
tery here. You and Rosa need.not look at 
each other so gravely. I begin to doubt you 
both. I wish Frank would come. He will 


know if you are what you pretend to be. 


Enter FRANK. JENNIE goes to meet him. All 
vise to greet him. 


Fennie. O, Frank, I am so delighted to see 
you! How nice it is that your vacation oc- 
curred just at this time! We have all sorts 
of plans for good times. But, before we say 
another word, tell me, — for I’m dying of curi- 
osity, — are these cousins of ours playing us a 
trick? Ah,I see by your face you know all 
about it. 

Frank. Well, sister mine, give me a chance 
to say, ‘‘HoW do you do” to our guests. 
(Shakes hands with all.) So I am called to 
account the first thing. Well, since the mur- 
der is out, I’ll make a clean confession at the 
outset. I did instigate, aid, and abet this di- 
abolical plot, by which my two country cous- 
ins were to appear of a deeper green, by sev- 
eral shades, than nature and circumstances 
have made them. In sober truth, they are far 
ahead of us in point of worldly possessions, 
both present and prospective; and in those 
more valuable mental treasures, they have 
much the advantage of us. You can all testi- 
fy that they are excellent actors. Eh, Wash- 
ington and Fanny? 

Washington. It’s an outrageous swindle! 

Fanny. It’s real mean. I won’t stay where 
one can’t tell anything about anybody. I'll 
leave here to-night. 

Washington. So willl, Fan. 

[Zxeunt WASHINGTON and Fanny. 
* Rosa. To tell the truth, I think they are 
about right. I don’t fancy sailing under false 
colors; but these two boys pressed me into 
the service, just for their amusement. 

Frank. Amusement and instruction. com- 
bined. I wanted Isaac and Rosa to see their 
city cousins for just what they are worth, and 
I guess they have. 

Rosa. I’m rather sorry for it, though. 

SFennie. Think what an awkward position 
you put me in, Frank. 

Rosa. It is too bad! 

Jsaac. But hear our defence. You see, we 
had planned to have a grand celebration on 
my birthday; and father, hearing that Wash- 
ington and Fanny were to be here, insisted 
that they should be invited to come on to us. 
But Rosa and I thought that if what we had 
heard of them was true, they would spoil all 
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the fun with their airs; so we thought we 
would come on éncognito, and make their ac- 
quaintance, and see what they seemed like. 

Frank. Ah, good times down there are 
worth going to, Jennie. Nature, art, and an 
indulgent father have combined to render the 
spot lovely. Washington and Fanny don’t 
know what they have lost. Such horses, such 
boating and fishing, such a pleasant family, 
and such a well-ordered household ! 

Fennie. I can well believe that last. O, 
Frank, only think, Rosa has done all the cook- 
ing since she came here. We should have 
starved but for her. 

Frank. daresay. Sheis an accomplished 
cook; but that has not hindered her becoming 
accomplished in‘other directions. You shall 
hear her sing some of her choice songs, and 
you will see what industry and wise direction 
will do in the education of girls. 

Fennie. ¥ have had ample opportunity to 
discover the benefit of such an education. But 
how could you find time to learn so much, 
Rosa? 

Rosa. Well, I have had no balls, parties, 
or elaborate toilets to take up my time; so/I 
have had time for my lessons, and needle-work 
and house-work besides. My father’s theory 
is, that a woman should be taught all branches 
of knowledge that will be likely to be useful 
in after life. 

Fennie. That is my father’s theory, and 
henceforth I will see that it is put in practice. 
Vive la cook-book! Y’ll haunt the kitchen till 
I become an adept in the mysteries of the flour- 
barrel! 

Isaac. Now, girls, go and find Fanny, and 
tell her we are willing to be forgiven, and in- 
duce her to accompany us deown to the state 
of Maine, to join in the celebration of the 
birthday of Isaac Marsh, the countryman! 
Frank and I will take the responsibility of 
bringing Mr. Washington along, and making 
him behave himself, too. 

Fennie. 1 think the prospect of the good 
times coming will appease our city cousins; 
and, since all’s well that ends well, I forgive 
you, Frank. 

Frank. Forgive me! I flatter myself I’ve 
been the means of doing good. I’ve taught 
two vain, superficial young people two excel: 
lent lessons. First, appearances are deceitful. 
Second, treat everybody well. 

See ER ee 5 

—— Ber assured we can never deceive with- 
out injuring some one, and that there can be 
no unfair advantage which is not gained at 
the expense of seme one. 
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BY AUNT CARRIE. 


4 BOUT the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Roger Bacon declared ‘ saltpetre, 

charcoal, and sulphur combined would make 
thunder and lightning, if he knew the art.” 
The crusaders knew of an imperfect combina- 
tion of nitre and sulphur, called ‘* Greek fire ; ” 
and as far back as the seventh century the rul- 
ers of the Byzantine empire were acquainted 
with an extraordinary incendiary substance, 
which was kept as a state secret until the thir- , 
teenth century. It was then found out by the 
Arabs, and used to terrify the crusaders. It 
was not until the fourteenth century that gun- 
powder was used to throw balls and stones at 
a distance. , é 

The torpedo is one of the most destructive 
inventions for the use of gunpowder. It de- 
rives its name from a fish that kills its prey 
by an electric shock; the French call it tor- 
pillé ; the English, zumb-fisk. Daniel Bush- 
nell, of Connecticut, first conceived the idea 
of attacking a ship with torpedoes during the 
revolutionary war. Robert Fulton revived 
the subject, and in the year 1797 constructed 
a machine to explode gunpowder under water. 
It is only of late years that the torpedo has 
taken its proper rank in modern warfare. In 
future naval warfare the torpedo will be a ter- 
ror to all ships. 


—— Friowers and fruits were used by the 
ancients to denote each héur of the day — the 
first hour of the day, a bouquet of full-blown 
roses; the second, heliotrope; the third, white 
roses; the fourth, hyacinth; the fifth, some 
lemons; the sixth, a bouquet of lotos; the sev- 
enth, lupins; the eighth, some oranges; the 
ninth, olive leaves; the tenth, poplar leaves; 
the eleventh, a bouquet of marigolds; the 
twelfth, heartsease and violets. If they wished 
to appoint an hour to meet any one, they 
would send the emblem of that hour. 


—— In olden times there was a custom of 
breaking a straw to express broken oaths. 
This custom existed during the first ages of 
monarchy. If a subject threw a broken straw 
at the feet of his king, he expressed by it that 
he was no longer subject to him. In more 
modern times it became a sign of a broken en- 
gagement. 


— A TRULY noble boy is always inclined 
to be humble. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ENDURANCE. 
BY ARTHUR W. AUSTIN. 


NTO thee, O spirit glorious, 
I uplift the hymn of praise; 

Thou that ever art victorious, 

O’er me shed thy lustrous rays, 
As I pass, with step laborious, 

On through life’s uneven ways; 

Shrouded in the mistful twilight, for thine au- 
gust smile I gaze. 


‘*¢ For thou hast, through all the ages, 
To thy votaries solace given; 

Praise of thee upon the pages 
Of the royal bards is graven; 

From the prophets, martyrs, sages, 
Love of thee could ne’er be riven. 


Thou of old didst aid the Titan to upbear the | 


dome of heaven. 


** And, because thou yet hast never 

Left thine own to meet despair, 
‘Lo, I pray thee, yield me ever 

Power to achieve and dare; 

And, though Fame view each endeavor 
With a cheerless, sculptured stare, 

Triumph still I grasp, O spirit, if thou hearken 
to my prayer.” 


Thus the youthful poet chanted 
In the starry peace of eve; 

Hope his buoyant soul had granted 
Strength to seek, faith to believe; 
Restless still, he yearned and panted 

Mighty triumphs to achieve, 
Pierce the solemn depths of mystery, and the 
web of fate unweave. 


Thrilled with eager indecision, 

Long he yearned for victory’s palm, 
Till the potent sway of vision 

Lulled his thought to slumberous calm; 
Portals of a realm Elysian 

Oped with musical alarm, 

‘And he heard the tidal echoes of a loud, tri- 
umphant psalm. 


Through a mystic maze of vernal 
Sweetness went the dream-car bright; 





Then an angel form supernal 
Dawned like morning on his sight, 
Crowned to majesty eternal, 
Robed in raiment silver-white; 
And the young enthusiast’s spirit listened to 
his word of might. 


** Not in vain thy prayer ascendeth 

All the measureless heights of space; 
Not in vain thy will contendeth 

For the gift of triumph’s grace; 
For the weary vigil endeth, 

And thy guide, with quickening pace, 

Hears the call, and comethgladly thee to clasp 
in his embrace. 


‘¢ Even now, behold the token, 

Shining o’er thee calm and clear; 
Words of comfort shall be spoken 

Ever in thy listening ear, 
For the iron chain is broken 

That could bind the power of cheer. 

Now thou goest forth to conquer, loving hope 
and scorning fear.” 


Vision’s car fell wrecked and shattered, 
From the starry realm of bliss; 

Swiftly night-winds chased the scattered 
Leaves, the bare trees moaned to miss, 

And the youth saw autumn’s tattered 
Flag unfurled, but, over this — 

Beheld a glorious presence, felt a consecrating 
kiss. 


—— Fire screens, or stove aprons, as some 
call them, can easily be made with coarse 
black bonnet lace and bits of. wall paper, 
choosing paper that has colored floral designs. - 
Take a square of net and stretch it over alight 
wooden frame, ,the size of your fireplace. 
Cut out the various leaves and flowers on the 
paper with a sharp pair of scissors, and ar- 
range them in such a wreath or group as suits 
your fancy, gumming them firmly to the 
black net lace. Fix it into your fireplace, 
and, with little expense, you have a really ele- 
gant screen. Any boy or girl over twelve 
years of age can make it. 
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E were about answering an inquiry in 

regard to the Smithsonian Institution, 

when the following excellent description was 

received from one of our Washington boys, 

James Booth. He calls it.“ A Boy’s first Visit 
to the Smithsonian Institute.” 

‘The foundation of the Smithsonian Institute 
was laid by a rich Englishman, named James 
Smithson, who, at his death, left by his will 
the greater part of his large fortune to the 
government of the United States, to be used 
for literary purposes. With this money the 
government built the Smithsonian Institute. 
The specimens and curiosities which it now 
contains have been obtained by various 


United States Exploring Expeditions to differ- 


ent parts of the world. 

‘‘ The Institute is a red stone building, sur- 
rounded by large grounds, well covered with 
trees. The inside, onthe first floor, is divided 
into three rooms; one of these rooms is private, 
and the other two are filled with curiosities 
and specimens. In the largest, or central 
room, are the animals, birds, reptiles, corals, 
a few skeletons, and some Indian curiosi- 
ties. In the other are the specimens which 
distinguish the American Indian, Esquimaux, 
and Japan races. The second floor, which is 
nothing more than a large gallery around the 
largest room, contains the characteristic im- 
plements of the races of Polynesia, North and 
South America, skulls and skeletons of ‘birds, 
beasts, and even fishes, geological specimens, 
and a great many minerals. 

‘‘Onentering, the first object that attracts our 
attention is a case of stuffeddeer. The princi- 
pal deer in this case is the Woodland reindeer 
of Lapland, which is as large as a small cow. 
From this, the size of the deer gradually de- 
scends, until we see a specimen not much larger 
than a good sized rat. Among the smaller 
ones is the beautiful spotted deer of Virginia. 

‘* We next see a large vase which contains‘a 
Great Auk. This is one of the three which 





are in America. This peculiar bird is found 


‘on the shores of the Arctic Ocean; its small 


wings render it incapable of flying, but it can 
dive and swim excellently; the species is said 
to be extinct. In the vase with itis its egg, 
and it is standing in that stupid, or rather 
scared position, in which these birds are said 
to be generally seen. 

‘‘Here an ornithologist may spend weeks 
without getting wearied in the least. With 
the birds are the nests and eggs, which are also 
very beautiful and interesting. There are, 
great white swans and hornbills, and dozens 
of the brilliantly plumaged birds of the tropi- 
cal regions of South America and Asia. But 
the most beautiful part of the division of birds 
are two vases at one end of the room. In 
each of these cases is a small evergreen tree, 
upon which is a multitude of the most beauti- 
ful tropical birds. Some are represented to 
be flying, while others are perched on the 
vine; and the whole thing is so admirably fin- 
ished that the birds look almost like life. 

‘¢ The North American Indian ornaments and 
weapons come next, of which there is a large 
collection. There are bows, arrows, and toma- 
hawks, which have really been used by Indian 
chiefs, and blankets, head-dresses, nose and 
ear ornaments, all of which formerly belonged 
to the Indians. Besides these there are lit- 
tle canoes, figures of men and animals which 
have been carved out by the Indians, and also 
a large Indian canoe fully sixteen feet long, 
which is made out of bark, without a single 
nail, but instead of which, pieces of deer- 
skin are used, with the bark sewed together, 
like leather, and which at some early day, 
perhaps, has carried many a canoe-load of 
salmon and venison. In the smaller room, 
on the first floor, are some large paintings of 
distinguished Indian chiefs. 

‘¢ The specimens from Japan are very curious. 
Among the numerous and really interesting 
specimens that cannot be described here, is a 
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Japanese figure in armor, a miniature Japan 
sanctuary, and a set of very beautiful china, 
stained and colored in the most elaborate 
manner. 

‘* Now, some Egyptian curiosities attract our 
attention, among which are some old pieces 
of statuary, which are very rough and odd, in 
comparison with that of the present day, and 
some ancient earthen-ware. In this class are 
the mummies, which are curiosities indeed. 

‘* And among the skeletons, the skeleton of 
an ostrich, which is about eight feet high, 
from the top of its head to the ground. Far- 
ther back, among some large skulls, is the 
skull of an elephant, which is certainly tre- 
mendous. It is quite a yard high and the 
large, prominent forehead shows that the ani- 
mal which carried it once, had a good deal 
of brain. And now I hope that the readers 
of this little article, who have never visited the 
Institute, may be interested in its descriptions.” 


Our Ingenious Contributor has evidently 
been hard at work. Being arithmetically in- 
clined, he propounds these problems. 

They are too difficult of solution to allow 
us to tempt any one With a prize. 

Given — A railway accident, 

To find — Any one to blame. 

Given — Politics, 

To find — Honesty. 

Given — A miser, 

To find — A heart. 

Given — Advice, 

To find — A man to take it. 

Given — A professed philanthropist, 

Zo find — What good he has ever done. 

Given — Oliver Optic’s Almanac, 

To find — Anything poor in it. 

The same ‘‘I. C:” also indulges in these 
items : — 

The original ‘‘No Thoroughfare” — the 
North-west Passage. 

The old derivation of the word “comet” 
was from the Latin coma, the hair of the head; 
but recent studies indicate that it is an abbre- 
viation of comma, and so called because it never 
comes to a full stop! 

A kitchen curiosity — a girl who never said, 
‘¢ The cat did it.” 

To prevent milk from being soured by thun- 
der — use it up before the shower. 

A designing person—our artist (Miss 


, Humphrey, of course!) 


There are many ‘‘substitutes for silver” 
advertised; gold is the best one that we 
know of. 

To find the errors in your composition at 





school, get the boy whose place you took in 
the class to correct it for you. 

Outline for a patriotic campaign speech. — 
Fellow citizens — diffidence — the great eause 
— down-trodden — bloated — bond-holders — 
oppression — resistance — taxes — forefathers. 
—economy — ruin — blood — inevitable —, 
fellow-sufferers — yeomanry — majority — bal- 
lot-box — magna charta — corruption — the 
press — bribery — future — glorious —'chil- 
dren’s children — freedom — American ea- 
gle — east — west — vast — Ah — O — coun- 
trymen — tears — hope — Washington — the 
Union forever. 

Fill in with words ad libitum, the more ad 
Zid. the better. This formula never fails. 


Tue following hints on what may be called 
FAMILY GARDENING, may amuse our young” 
agriculturists. 

Daughters now demand particular atten- 
tion. Dress and plant them in rows for even- 
ing parties. If quite young and tender, it is 
better to put them early in beds; the same 
with young boys, and both should be well 
washed and dried in the morning. Some 
people weed out all their poor relations, but it 
is not always a wise course, for very often 
rare plants are mistaken for weeds, and the 
error is found out only toolate. Young ladies. 
require careful husbandry, and very many 
are spoiled in cultivating. Transplant young 
daughters from the nursery to. the school- 
room. Fathers are to be carefully watched, 
and their purses must not be cleaned out too 
thoroughly; this is often done to excess by 
reckless gardeners, and the parent stock and 
all the young shoots either ruined or greatly 
impaired. Mothers are to be well kept in 
money, and allowed free growth. By a little at- 
tention, maiden aunts can be so cultivated as. 
to be both useful and ornamental in the family 
garden, while old bachelors answer an excellent 
purpose to fill vacant spots, and they some- 
times make good supports for young sprouts 
to climb upon. Grandmothers are to be kept 
near the fire, and require considerable atten- 
tion; grandfathers need a support like a com- 
mon cane, and in warm, pleasant weather 
should be kept in the sun. 


G. D. Russet & Co., 126 Tremont Street, 
Boston, have just published ‘‘ The Regatta, a 
Yacht Song,” by D. F. Hodges; ‘ Little Bunch 
of Roses,” by W. H. Delehanty; and ‘‘ Sleigh- 
ing Song,” by the same composer, all of which 
have appeared in this Magazine, and are now 
issued in sheet music form. 
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HEAD WORK. 








ANSWERS. 


201. 9+ 8+7+64+5+4+3+241 = 45 
I+2+34+44+5+647 +849 = 45 
8+6+4+1+9+7+5+3+2 = 45 

202. (A D) (seat full) (man) (IS held in O) 
(S) (steam) — A deceitful man is held in no 
esteem. 203. (HE) (W hot) (rade) (S in T) 
(head) (R) (casks) (tube) (100 = c heated) — 
He who trades in the dark asks td be cheated. 
204. I. Triton. 2. Euterpe. 3. Romulus. 4. 
Pluto. 5. Sol. 6. Iphigenia. 7. Cybele. 8 
Hippona. 9. Oceanides. 10. Rhddamanthus. 
11. Euphrosyne — TERPSICHORE. 205. (M e 
M) (fist) (ten E C) — Memphis, Tennessee. 
206. (Time and tied weight) (for) (no man) 


— Time and tide wait for no man. 207. 1. Petal. 


2. Hedysarum. 3. Eldorado. 4. Argemone. 
5. Carnation — Peacu, LEMon. 208. (Two) 
(B natural) (ones) (hood) (bee) (CON de- 


scending) — To be natural one should be con- 


descending. 209. D 
OAT 
UINKO 
SUNDEWS 
DANDELION 
POPLARS 
CHICK 
HOP 
N ¢ 
210. (Bel!) (O) (kissed) (Ann) — Beloochis- 
tan. 211. Over L anD CI Rove — R= Over 
land and seal rove. 212. 1. Rising sun in D =, 
Rising Sun, Ind. 2. Letter T with U R in it 
= Turin. 213.1. Pistole. 2. Tari. 3. Soldi. 
4. Dime. 5. Dollar. 6. Penny. 7. Crown. 
214. Rockingham, Vt. 215. Yak, ape, key. 





ENIGMA. 


I. 4,5,6andI were not in 4, 7, 8, 9 to see 
the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, because we stopped 
to buy a 1, 2, 3. 





H. TERRILL. 


LaTIN GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 


2. The genitive case of an adjective anda 
Latin verb to that 
Form, when joined together, a geograph- © 
ical — tis rat. 
For that is what it is, though not its real 
name. 
. To the map of Europe I refer you for the 
same. 
Moss Rose. 


REBUS 


PuZzZLeE. 


4. AJ, an S, aU and aB, 
Two A’s, two N’s, an O, andaD; 
An F, and an R, and also two T’s, 
Two still left, and they are E’s. 
By putting these together right, 
A well-known sentence comes to light. 
‘Baron LIpParp. 


REBUS. 


SALT - POINT 





ROTA SE RASS 


EE 


S-2 5 RGeS SS SE OE 


se 


SE 


* 


ZOOLOGICAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


6. 1. A consonant. 2. A domestic animal. 
3. A rapacious bird. 4. A fish. 5. A large 
aquatic bird. 6. A singing bird. 7. A shell 
fish resembling the lobster. 8. The plural of 
afish. g. A very large fish. 10. A wild ani- 
mal. 11. A vowel. 

SocrRATES. 





ENIGMA. 


8. Iam composed of 33 letters. 
Myo, 7; 26, 15, 21, 10, was engaged in my whole. 
My 23, 16, 3, 17, 6, 29, 8, 17, isa ship of our emai 
My 14, 11, 22, 10, 5,15,30,19,6, ‘ 
My 13, 15, 2, 16, 24, 14, 32, I, 
My 33, 27, 18, 5, 28, 11, 
My 20, 5, 12, 1, 31, 10, 
My 4, 11, 14, 19, 
My 26, 2, 14, 32, 25, is a vessel of our navy. 
My whole is an undertaking last spring in- 
trusted to our navy. 


MusIcaL REBus. 


H. Terzill. 


TRANSPOSED DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


10. 1. Tom Roin, a famous vessel. 2. Otto 
ran, acity. 3. Time us Puss Rervie, a Roman 
emperor. 4. Letese, an eminent writer. 

The initials and finals give the name of a 
contributor to Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 

WATCH. 


| Rebellion. 
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II. Worp Puzzie. 


Rebellion. Rebellion. 


In 1789. 
Fra nce. 
Monarchy 
thrown. Laws. 
“UOIs 1 9y 
Rebellion. 
SAILor Boy. 


* 
FLorAL AcrostTIc. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 


13. My first from South America, in Brazil 
and Peru is seen, 
Beautiful and striking, 
For my second, a mass of delicate flowers, 
in a little green, 
I have a wondrous liking. 
My third a fine hardy annual, for beds and 
borders too; 
But for cutting most useful. 
My whole a flower of many shades of color, 
though not blue, 
Is popular and beautiful. 
Moss Rosr. 


SquaRE Worn. 


15. 1. A medicinal herb. 2. A precious 
stone. 3. Christened. 4. In the place of. 5. 
The capital of the Japanese empire. 

- A. D. P. 
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ETTERS should be dirtcted to “‘ Eprror 
OF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MoNEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


THis number of OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE 
is sent to all of the subscribers of last year; 
but, unless the subscription is renewed in 
season, the February number will not be 
sent. 

In answer to several inquiries, we find it 
necessary to state that subscribers must look 
to the dealers from whom they take the Maga- 
zine for the rectification of mistakes, such as 
supplying missing numbers, &c. It is easy to 
see that we cannot be responsible for the de- 
linquences or errors of others. 


A Happy New Year to all our boys and girls! 
May its days pass pleasantly and" profitably, 
and in all that is good, and noble, and true 
may 


* 
‘each to-morrow 


Find us farther than to-day.” 


We rejoice to see that our friends still cling 
to us, that we enter upon the new year with 
crowds of familiar faces all around us; and 
the ‘‘ letter bag” assures us that, while many 
new correspondents are added to our number, 
the old list is but little changed; and so our 
editorial heart is made glad, and we are more 
than ever encouraged in our labors. But we 
must not use more space in this way, or we 
shall lack room for our letters; and we can 
make only brief mention, the number is so 
large. 

It is impossible for us to comply with Harry 
Beaumont’s request; first, because we have not 
Space, and secondly, because we have not the 
information. Let amateur editors send him 
copies of their papers, addressed to Box 2635, 
Philadelphia. — We are not at liberty to com- 
ply with the wish of a Rev. Reader: the wri- 





ter he refers to is well known in literary circles 
in New York. — H. Terrill’s enigma and No. 
I are accepted — Here is another youth weary 
of his No. 1 Adams Cottage Press, and wants 
to sell, with type, &c. Address Irving H. 
Chase, Waterbury, Conn.— We have made 
our editorial head ache over Lapland’s rebus- 
es. They are very ingenious, and we may 
publish one, but will not promise. — Arrow- 
head’s last geographicals are not quite up to 
his or our mark: he can do better. — Rustic 
makes a very good suggestion in his letter, 
and we will profit by it. With a little better 
acquaintance with the head work, he will be 
successful in his own efforts, and we shall hope 
to hear from him again. 

On-Tick will find Professor Sanborn Ten- 
ney’s book just what he desires, and we presume 
the booksellers in his city have it for sale. Its 
price is low, and its excellence unquestioned. 
— Here is a youth who is hungry for an “ am- 
iture” paper. We suggest a thorough course 
of spelling-book first. — ‘‘ Putting on a head” 
is as old as Shakespeare; and the other ex- 
pression mentioned by Horatio was old when 
we were young. Horatio thinks that earth- 
quakes would be appropriate in Rockland, 
Maine; and for an intersected place, the Isle 
of Rhodes (roads) would take the premium. 
— Tidy-i-dumday and Flumigator (what 
names!) send enigmas very neatly prepared, 
but rather too easy. — Grace B. and Hattie M. 
write a very cordial letter; but they make us 
go to the mirror to look for gray hairs (which 
we don’t find), for they say their aunt once 
went to school to us. We shall console our- 
selves by believing that this good aunt is very 
young. : j 

A. D. Parker conquers us this time, and his 
square words are marked with our large-sized 
‘A.—As for New York , hisenigma is very good, 
but has the fatal fault of being ‘‘ too easy.” 
— Salt Point’s rebus is capital, with the excep- 
tion of one symbol, which is.hardly plain; but 
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we may useit. His geographicals are A.; and 
doesn’t he draw well? We think so! —John 
E. Briggs does well for a beginner, and he 
writes a good letter. We believe in praising 
boys and girls when they do well. — From far- 
off Houston, Texas, comes one of the pleas- 
antest letters we have ever received. It is a 
model in all respects, and our young friend 
Longcope has our thanks. — Humpty Dump- 
ty’s poetical charade is on file for insertion. — 
F. A. F.’s poetry is not up to our standard. He 
will do better to stick to plain prose. — We are 
afraid that Yankee’s base-ball pictures would 
not be understood by the majority of our 
readers. ' 

The enigma sent by Piscataqua and Quo- 
chequo is good, but too personal. We are so 
modest, you know! — Sailor Boy is in trouble. 
He says his father likes the Magazine so well 
that he reads it through, while poor Sailor 
Boy has to wait. This speaks well for the 
Magazine; but, as for S. B.’s case, we cannot 
advise. Perhaps he has not brought up his fa- 
ther well, or perhaps the father pays for the 
Magazine, and so thinks he has a right to read 
it first. But we guess there is no trouble about 
it, and that the whole is a good-natured com- 
pliment to us; at any rate, we shall so consid- 
er it. Rebus No. 1 is good; we almost wrote 
too good! However, we shall print it. — We 
certainly should call Cap. I. Tal a capital 
name. — Rather cold for a Summer Holiday! 
— We think, but are not certain, rather guess 
yes, but can’t promise, &c., that the acrostic 
by Watch will be used. — We are sorry to de- 
cline Ky Boy’s head work; but he must try 
again. — An Old Subscriber is informed that 
Randolph, of New York, publishes a very good 
book descriptive of Lake George and its sur- 
roundings, with excellent iiiustrations. — Go 
ahead, young Graus; you will soon attain toa 
place in our Head Work; but you must have 
patience, and keep on working. — The same 
to Hopeful. 

College, we shake hands with you, and bid 
you welcome; the acrostic and rebus are ac- 
cepted. — Not quite, Ovid. — Elma, probably, 
has found in the December number the answer 
to her query. — Braw D. Grin changes his 
name to Checkerist. — The article referred to 
by Inquirer must have been written by a near 
relative of Munchausen or Gulliver. — Ifa boy 
can take the Magazine two years and not learn 
what ‘‘Wish Correspondents” means, we 
scarcely know what to think. If John Smith 
wishes some one to correspond with him on 
the subject of putty, we ask our friend W. C. 
R. if it would not be highly proper to put his 





name under the head of “W. C.” Please 
study on this conundrum, and master it. — We 
think that the reward given to the parson 
spoken of by S. A. R. Dean was well merited; 
and as for the fellow who proved so faithless 
and dishonorable in regard to the letters, he 
is beneath the contempt of decent people, and 
so we will let him severely alone. Few things 
in this world are so mean as the violation of 
private correspondence. 

We shall have to keep Jack Frost out of the 
Magazine ¢zs time. — Baron Lippard is A. — 
Fred Snell is informed that it is not custom- 
ary to bind the advertisements in the volume. 
— We are too well’ supplied just now with re- 
buses to accept’ those sent by Cap. I. Tal, but 
we cheerfully say that some of them are very 
creditable to his ingenuity. — If Claudio’s 
enigma had been more difficult of selution, it 
would quickly have been marked A., so beau- 
tifully was it written. — Will our young friend 
who wants to learn some way by which he can 
remove the ink from cancelled stamps please 
ask himself, first, why the stamps are thus 
cancelled, and secondly, what his motive is 
in desiring to remove the ink? We most sin- 
cerely hope that none of our boys and girls 
will attempt this really, dishonest practice; the 
stamp is cancelled in order that it may not be 
used a second time, and to do so is a crime 
punishable by law. No; we knowof no way, 
and would not communicate it if we did. — 
Moss Rose, A. — E.G. P.’s suggestions shall 
be duly considered. —J. W. H. might as well 
give up the idea of entering the Military School 
at West Point. Admissions are in the control 
of mgmbers of Congress, and the examina- 
tions for admission are very rigid. — George 
P. Lucas, Boston, Mass., desires price lists of 
postage and revenue stamps. 

The ‘‘ phenomenon” so anxiously inquired 
of by M. P. is explained in this way: the boy 
who sent the charade was neither honest with 
himself nor with us; and we had never seen 
it before. —C. & P., printers, 3 Rockland 
Street, Boston, Mass., have for sale a tool-. 
chest containing thirty-six pieces. — Yankee 
must keep on trying if he would succeed; 
cultivate patience and perseverance. — Path- 
finder has collected three hundred railroad 
passes! and he claims that he has some fine 
specimens of engraving, and some excellent 
autographs, which we readily believe. 

Dr. Dio Lewis’s book on gymnastics will 
probably suit Chelsea Boy. , He can obtain it 
at almost any bookstore. We know of no 
magazine such as he mentions. — G. W. Nor- 
ton’s head work is too easy. — Joseph S. Need- 
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ham’s ‘‘ Menagerie” is very ingenious, and 
creditable to his perseverance, but would take 
too much space in our columns. If any one 
is curious about it, let him write to Lock Box 
57, Marietta, Ohio. — C. M. Addison, 1515 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is about 
starting a paper, and desires to hear from am- 
ateur editors, publishers, and authors; and the 
same may be said of Walter T. Dwight, 110 
Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. — Ed Ward is 
so fortunate that, when'sick, he has a sister 
who writes fer him; and, although we sin- 
cerely regret the sickness, we are very grateful 
for the pleasant letter from Miss Julia. The 
blank square is laid aside for future use. Sis- 
ters, by the way, are precious and useful mem- 
bers of the family circle. That boy knew their 
great influence when he told his play-fellow to 
ask his sister to ask his mother to ask his fa- 
ther to let him go fishing! — Will James H. 
Hall, of Madison, Wis., please explain his let- 
ter? We scarcely understand what he refers 
to. — ‘‘ Puzzel”! so one of our boys spells it. 
— We know nothing of the article to which 
friend Frize refers. 

Subscriptions are received for six months, 
$1.25, but for no less time. — We have a dim 
recollection of rebuses similar to those last 


sent by Grizzly Jake. — It is a little too much 
for our good nature when original poe- 
try is sent to us with such spelling as this: 
“‘skiping, ” for skipping; ‘‘ mishion,” for mis- 


sion; ‘‘mottow,” for motto; ‘‘ocien,” for 
ocean! As before suggested, a thorough 
ceurse of spelling-book is necessary in such 
cases. — Our continued stories, by Oliver Op- 
tic, Elijah Kellogg, and Sophie May, make 
their second appearance, in book form; they 
thus do double duty, and confer double enter- 
tainment and instruction. 

Tin’s second is accepted. — Blunderbuss, 
care of W. J. Davis, has for sale eight hundred 
and fifty postage stamps; the highest offer 
gets them.— Rex must wait.—As for Ho- 
mo’s queries, as a general rule, wait until the 
lady recognizes you; but if the acquaintance 
is very familiar, the recognition will naturally 
be nearly simultaneous. Circumstances should 
decide the topics of conversation; no rules 
can settle the matter; if the lady requests it, 
nototherwise. Is Homo answered ?— Capt. Joe, 
Box 214, Norwalk, Conn., wants stamp deal- 
ers’ price lists. He also detects some of our 
correspondents in the unworthy habit of send- 
ing old head work, printed in other periodi- 
cals, as original. This is too bad, boys; bet- 
ter make and send poor rebuses, than appro- 
priate as your own the work of others. 
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The ‘‘ spontaneous combustion,” by Rusti- 
cus, must have rest to its ashes.—L. Na- 
thaniel Hershfield, Madison Street, N. Y. City, 
wants terms and circulars of amateur papers. 
—If there is any ‘youth of an inquiring 
mind” who can indulge more luxuriantly in 
the high-flown dignities of language more 
enthusiastically than Humpty Dumpty, we — 
have yet to make his acquaintance. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Scarlét Macca- 
sin, Andover, Mass., Box 301. —E. Pierce, 6 
Rockland Street, Boston, Mass. (amateur 
press). —F. W. Wade, 163 Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. (coins, stamps, &c.). — Ralph 
W. Cavenaugh (coins and stamps). — Robert 
E. Wheeler, 324 Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, 
L. I.—F. G. S., No. 2 Battle Street, Webster, 
N. H.—P. Dudley, Box 288, Frankfort, Ky. 
(amateur papers). — Sensenderfer, No. 238 
N. Fifth Street, Philadelphia (poetry). — F. 
H. C., Boston Highlands, Mass. (stamps). — 
F. B. Spitts, 3 Rockland Street, Boston, Mass. 
(stamp dealer). — Frank St. Clair, Box 1400, 
Boston, Mass. (stamp dealer). — Osceola, 
Glass Box 156, Brattleboro’, Vt. (birds’ eggs). 
—E. W. Zimmerman,. Lock Box 12, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. (hunting, &c.).— Frank Hall, Bu- 
reau of Engineering, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. (amateur papers). — James 
Ryman, 163 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (debating clubs).— L. Scott, Box 202, 
Cadiz, Ohio (coins). — Fred B. Moxon, ** The 
Arlington,” Washington, D. C. (telegraph- 
ing). — W. W. Hersh, 1634 W. Fifth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (debating club). —G. F. 
Newell, Station A., Boston, Mass. — Frank 
N. E., Corner Sixteenth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. — Robert Effey, Box 50, Santa 
Cruz, California (birds’ eggs and telegraph- 
ing.) — Cicero, 69 New Street, New York (am- 
ateur papers). —J. R. H., Station A, Boston, 
Mass. (engines and mechanics). — Walter E. 
Griggs, Oswego, N. Y. (amateur papers). — 
James H. Plummer, Box 18, Lisbon Falls, Me. 
— Type Sticker, Box 331, Elmira, N. Y. (with 
printers’ apprentices). — C. L. Frost, 428 Car- 
roll Place, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 
(photography and electricity). — A. N. Blod- 
gett, Box 446, Yonkers, N. Y., wants to ex- 
change foreign postage for U. S. match and 
medicine stamps. — W. L. L., Box 3977, New 
York City (stamps). — C. Sherman Jackman, 
Webster, N. H. — John F. Harned, 115 South 
Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — Ike, 138 
North Fifth Street, Reading, Pa. (U. S. local 
stamps). — Harry Dove, 824 Greenwich St., 
San Francisco, Cal. (stamps). — Wm. H. Da- 
vis, Box 833, Concord, N. H. 
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D™" BOYS AND GIRLS: 


** Another year 
Has told its fourfold tale,” 


and here we are, Publishers, Editors, and our 
Boys and Girls, at the threshold of what we 
hope may prove a Happy New Year to all. 
So gently and pleasantly have the months 
rolled their ceasless round,, that we can 
scarcely realize that Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, and Winter, have come and gone since 
we began together the year that is forever to 
be reckoned * the past. A year has brought 
changes to many of our happy circle; scenes 
of joy and sorrow have entered into our daily 
life, and left their impress on our hearts. We 
have received thousands of letters from our 
young friends, and thus have had an insight 
into many family circles, made many very 
pleasant acquaintances, and our big editorial 
heart has had many an extra throb of exul- 
tation, as it has found a genial welcome every- 
where. 

We have been looking over our Magazine 
for 1871, to see whether we have fulfilled all 
that we promised; and although we know that 
some sharp boy or girl may throw at us the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Self praise goes but little ways,” 
we do believe, we must say, that the verdict 
is in our favor. Surely the publishers have 
been more than generous — they have been 
lavish — in expending money; and the editors 
— well, as we are personally interested, and 
might be prejudiced, we will say noth- 
ing. But there are those who do say that 
the Magazine for 1871 was the best ever is- 
sued; and if we should quote all the compli- 
mentary things that came to us in letters, we 
should not have room for anything else. Ex- 
cuse us for a little pride; just allow us once 
a year to sound our own trumpet a little in the 
ears of the great juvenile army of our sub- 
scribers. We are not so old, after all! We feel 
boyish, and always expect to; we have been 
‘little boy” and ‘‘ big boy,” ‘big brother,” 
**uncle;” in fact, have worn all kinds of re- 
spectable names; but we feel just the same as 
ever, and should enjoy taking our full share at 





ball, with an occasional hard rap — boating, 
with frequent wettings — skating, with a crack- 
ing fall on the ice — fishing, with our hook 
caught in a tree-top — kite-flying, with a brok- 
en string — coasting, with a nail-head in the 
runner, and the thousand and one amuse- 
ments of boy life; and our young friends 
would find that their ‘“‘uncle,” could ‘‘be a 
boy again,” in good earnest. And then as to 
the girls: how about sleigh-rides with tin- 
kling bells, and warm muffs, that will hold at 
least two hands, singing-schools, and spelling- 
schools, — to use a common expression ‘ we 
have been there!” — cosy home parties, snap- 
ping apple-seeds, and pulling molasses candy, 
and cooling it in the snow, outside the door; 
indoor games, songs, reading books and mag- 
azines (OLIVER OpTic’s among them!), chat- 
ting, — O, well, we cannot begin to enumerate 
all the jolly good things of indoor life; and 
there is summer time: did we never “‘ go a 
Maying,” to picnics, to mountain excursions, 
to rides and walks; the fact is, boys and girls, 
we know all about these matters, and are 
ready to accept all invitations within easy 
reach. 

But with these youthful feelings, — and we 
shall never outgrow them,— we still have some 
sober, dignified thoughts; and when comfort- 
ably seated in our editorial chair, with pens, 
and paper, and letters, before us, we put on 
our thinking-cap, begin to look wise, and feel 
like giving good advice to our friends. We 
know it is much easier to give than to follow, 
but we sometimes do both! We are too joy- 
ous and, thankful, too happy and hopeful, as 
we sit and talk with our friends, to preach 
them much of a sermon; and so we will only 
ask them to spend a little time before they 
become really absorbed in the pleasures, and 
duties, and realities of 1872, in reviewing the 
past months; for, in the words of a poet, Ed- 
ward Young, whose writings are too much 
neglected, — 

“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.” 
If we look back honestly and fearlessly, — and 
it sometimes requires true moral courage to do 
so, — we shall see where we made mistakes; 
perhaps where we did wrong; where for our 
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own good, and the good of others, we could 
or should have done differently ; where we re- 
ceived benefits from others; and, let us hope, 
where we conferred favors upon others, and 
where we obeyed the Scripture command to 
‘“‘do good as we have opportunity.” We 
shall see, also, where time was wasted, and 
we shall be surprised to find how many hours 
that might have been used for our own im- 
provement, or for the benefit of others, have 
been carelessly thrown away; and so we might 
go on; but, boys and girls, you can see for 
yourselves what can be done with a little re- 
flection, and you can see how such reflections 
can be used for your best welfare. 

As to the future, make it your aim to be 
useful, to do good, to make others happier 
and better, to improve the hours as they pass, 
to conquer all bad habits and inclinations, and 
if you are honest with yourselves you will 
have no difficulty in determining what they 
are. Do not try to be men and women before 
the proper time; do not let ‘‘ premature.old 
age” attack you, for it is an unpleasant dis- 
ease! but be natural, appear to be what you 
really are, in all good traits, and advancing 
years and wisdom will guide you aright. 

Finally, —for sermons sometimes (not al- 
ways) end with a “finally,”—do not forget 
that there is a book which should be taken as 
‘*a lamp to your feet, and a light to your path,” 
and a regular and thoughtful perusal of it will 
lead you ** onward and upward ” — the Bible. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THIS YEAR. 


Now for the present year we will mention a 
few leading characteristics. We all— and 
our ‘* all” mcans Publishers, Editors, Authors, 
and Artists — have indulged in meditations 
deep and long, and here are a few of the 
results that have developed from under our 
thinking-caps. Oliver Optic will contribute 
two stories, one, ‘‘SEA AND SHORE, or the 
Tramps of a Traveller,” which will run 
through the first six numbers of the year. 
This completes the ‘‘Onward and Upward 
Series,” and the adventures of Phil Farring- 
ford. (How do you like the opening chap- 
ters?) Beginning with July, Oliver Optic will 
contribute a story to run through the remain- 
der of the year, called ‘‘ LirTLe BosBTAIL, or 
the Wreck of the Penobscot;” but we have no 
idea of telling anything more about it, but 
will keep our friends on a slight tiptoe of ex- 
pectation.. Another continued story is from 
the pen of Elijah Kellogg, called ‘‘ THe Wuis- 
PERING PINE, or the Graduates of Radcliffe,” 
the third of his entertaining College Series. 





Mr. Samuel Burnham will continue to drive 
his busy pen. Sophie May, always pop- 
ular, always good, will furnish several sto- 
ries; Mr. George M. Baker, the “‘king of 
dialogue writers,” as an enthusiastic boy calls 
him, will attend to this department of the 
Magazine, with his usual taste and skill; and 
we shall have Jilustrated Games, Illustrated 
Natural Science, Illustrated Mechanics for 
Boys, Iliustrated Fancy Work for Girls, 
Stories in Ancient and Modern History, Ad- 
ventures of all kinds, Poems, Head Work in 
great variety, Pigeon Hole ‘Papers, Decla- 
mations, Letter Bag, Music, &c., &c. We 
shall also give Full-page Pictures, such as 
have been so attractive a feature during the 
past year, and our illustrations will be numer- 
ous, and in great variety; and our artist, truly 
our ‘‘ special” and ‘‘exclusive” artist, Miss 
L. B. HuMPHREY, will superintend her depart- 
ment with that skill which has made her draw- 
ings so popular with all. 

Our readers will find in this number a good 
beginning of what we have in -store for them 
during the coming year; but it is only a begin- 
ning, for we much prefer that each number 
shall be an improvement on its predecessor, 
and that our young friends shall be continu- 
ally surprised with good things, and find that 
we have the gratifying habit of doing better 
than we promise. 

Now, boys and girls, we have started on our 
new year in right good earnest; let us keep 
together, help each other in all good purposes, 
and it shall be our constant endeavor to fur- 
nish entertainment and information for all our 
readers. A Happy New Year, then, to all! 


TueE Christmas story entitled ‘‘ Dick Dr1B- 
BLE’S DEVASTATIONS, or the Lurid Livery of 
Lucifer,” attributed by ‘* The American Book- 
sellers’ Guide” to ‘‘Optic himself,” is the 
work of another writer. The genuine author 
is A. Smith, Esq., alas ‘‘ Fritz,” the Boston 
correspondent of the New York Mail, who has 
a talent for ‘‘ this sort of thing.” When he is 
dead and gone, and perchance wearing that 
‘lurid livery” of which he wrote when in the . 
flesh, it will be proper to record the triumphs 
of his intellect, and a monument of brass will 
be erected in the Potter’s Field over what is 
left ofhim after this mighty effort of his gen- 
ius, and which neither ‘‘ Dick Dribbles” nor 
Time’s ‘‘ Devastations” will demolish. 

jaa rat ee Resse 

—— “OxIver Optic’s ALMANAC,” for 1872, 
is recommended to our boys and girls as at- 
tractive, entertaining, and useful. 





OUR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. 


Music and Words from the German : trans. by J. V. B. 


we, with fes - tal ‘glee, 


leave without all sad dis - tress, 


~ 


In the glad new year, 


1 So carol we, with festal glee, 
And joyful meet the glad new year: 
We leave without all sad distress, 
And take with us bright joyfulness 
In the glad new year, 
The glad new year. 


- 2 So carol we, with festal glee, 
And joyful meet the glad new year : 
Sweet friendship, step by step beside, 
Attends the way whate’er betide, 

In the glad fiew year, 

The glad new year. 


And joy - ful meet the glad new 


And _ take with us bright joy-ful - 


The glad 


3 So carol we, with festal glee, 
And joyful meet the glad new year: 
For hope awaits, serene and fair, 
Says, ‘‘Come with me, I wander there, 
In the glad new year, 
The glad new year. 


4 So carol we, with festal glee, 
And joyful meet the glad new year: 
And who with joy cannot begin, 
*Twere safer not to enter in j 
The glad new year, 
The glad new year. 
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